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TOLEDO. 


A SPANISH FONDA. 


PICTURESQUE city of embat- 

tled walls and towers, of grim old 
castles and sombre monasteries, with a 
stupendous palace crowning all,—its 
seven hills nearly encircled by the rapid | 
Tagus, whose bridges, presenting a series | 
of “fortifications, suggest the turbulent | 


conveys passengers from the station to 
the town, toiled slowly up the winding 
road; and it seemed all that the six 
mules, harnessed three abreast and ca- 
parisoned in the Castilian fashion, could 
| do to drag ustothesummit. At length, 
| however, ° we reached it, and the team, 


times of the Middle Ages,—such is im- | urged on by the frantic cries of the 
perial Toledo, the ancient capital of the | gypsy driver, plunged at breakneck 


Visigoths. 


| speed through the “Gate of the Sun,” 


The sun was setting as the clumsy | a fine specimen of Moorish architecture, 
vehicle, half wagon, half omnibus, that | whose gigantic proportions are relieved 
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by engrailed arches of brick and orna- 
mental tile-work. It is the best-pre- 
served monument of its class in the 
Peninsula, and, indeed, one might say, 
the finest of its epoch anywhere; for 
these defensive works of the Saracen, 
despite their solidity, have suffered so 
much from the destructive caprice of 
kings and the cannon of besieging 
armies that a perfect one is rarely to be 
met with. We note at a glance that the 
portcullis, studded with bolts and spikes, 
is still hanging by its chains, though the 
drawbridge has disappeared, and the 
moat, excavated with immense labor in 
the living rock, has been partly filled 
up. A few guards in ragged uniforms, 
charged with the collection of the mu- 
nicipal duties, —a vexatious tax upon 
everything eatable or drinkable that 
enters the walls,—were lounging about 
the gateway, talking with a civilian, 
whose self-sufficient air betokened an 
individual of importance. His dignity, 
which would pass by another name in 
countries where people move faster than 
in Castile, did not permit him to give 
way ; and had he not been quickly drawn 
back by his comrades he must have 
been crushed by the wheels. As we 
whirled by, an interchange of compli- 
ments took place between him and the 
driver that startled the street and 
seemed to arouse the whole population. 
Female heads in every stage of dis- 
habille and adornment peered out of the 
windows; knots of men and boys gath- 
ered from the by-ways and alleys; and 
a thousand dogs, more or less, rising, as 
it were, out of the earth, surrounded the 
coach, barking with all their might, as 
we dashed across the Zocodover and 
halted in front of the Fonda Imperial. 
Altogether, our entrance was not with- 
out excitement; it was, in fact, “wna 
entrada muy buena,” as the gypsy re- 
marked with considerable pride when I 
handed him his five-cent fare for a ride 
of two miles, and an “aguacito” for 
himself, with which he declared his in- 
tention of drinking my health in anise- 
seed whiskey forthwith. 

The “ Fonda Imperial” had been rec- 
_ ommended by a friend in Madrid as the 





| best in Toledo, but he had mentioned it 


with that inimitable shrug that speaks 
more forcibly than words, increasing my 
apprehensions, for I was already some- 
what prejudiced against Castilian hotels, 
proverbial for their discomforts. The 
court-yard was surrounded by rickety 
galleries propped up with poles, the 


ground-floor being occupied by the’ 


stables, and in one corner a group of 
muleteers were gossiping with a woman 
busily spinning tow with the most primi- 
tive of distaffs. The landlady came out 
to welcome the travellers, and, my valise 
having been shouldered by the active 
mozo,* I followed him to my room. 
This fellow, garrulous like all his tribe, 
entertained me on the way with an enu- 
meration of the advantages of the hotel, 
raising expectations which were rather 
slow in being realized. Having made a 
pretence of dusting the furniture, which 
stood sadly in need of it, and the piece of 
copper his perquisite being carefully de- 
posited in a shawl wound about his waist 
in bulky folds that indicated its use as a 
receptacle for sundry articles of personal 
convenience, he took himself’ off, to my 
infinite relief. 

My room was paved with broad red 
tiles, the walls were whitewashed, and 
the ceiling displayed the unplaned joists 
that supported the roof. Distributed 
about here and there were cheap French 
wood-cuts in gaudy colora, representing 
subjects not usually exhibited in places 
where the proprieties of life are. con- 
sulted. The furniture was of iron, and 
the bullet-proof pillows and flock mat- 
tress, hard enough to satisfy the most 
austere anchorite, were also painfully 
suggestive of an unlimited number of 
the objects of entomological research. 
As I stepped out on the crazy balcony, 
my eyes, instead of being refreshed by 
orange-trees, flower-beds, and sparkling 


- *The mozo is the steward of a Spanish house. 
He has charge of the marketing, is porter, 
waiter, errand-boy, boot-black, chambermaid, 
and often cook,—performing all these duties 
for the tempting salary of two dollars a month. 
He is the most sociable being alive, and can 
give you as much ready-made false information 
in five minutes as the most mendacious courier 
can grind out in a week. 
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fountains, fell upon the mules munching 
their oats in the stalls, and their impedt- 
menta piled carelessly on the pavement 
below. What a change from the cool 
and well-kept inns of Andalusia! The 
transition was entirely too sudden to be 
agreeable, and, although this was my 
first introduction to the Castilian fonda, 
I did not require further experience to 
convince me of what I had often been 
told—-namely, that the mis- 
erable inns of to-day are iden- 
tical with the posadas so 
humorously described by early 
Spanish writers, no perceptible 
improvement having taken 
place in three hundred years. 
My meditations being inter- 
rupted by asummons to dinner, 
I went down to the dining- 
room, where I found a large 
company assembled round a 
smoking platter of garbanzos. 
For the benefit of the unin- 
itiated, I may state that gar- 
banzos are a species of pea 
grown in northern Spain, and 
a favorite article of diet: 
throughout the kingdom. 
They are boiled and served 
without any seasoning, even 
salt, always forming the first 
course, and frequently, as in 
this case, the only one. There 
may be food more utterly in- 
sipid, but I have never tasted 
it. Despite the want of va- 
riety, we managed to appease 
our hunger, with the exce 
tion of a French lady and 
gentleman, who, after an in- 
dignant protest at being compelled to 
eat “‘ horse-feed,” left the table in dis- 
gust and took the first train for Madrid. 
The first impression one gets of Toledo 
is that of its extreme massiveness. The 
town is one great fortress.. Even. after 
you leave the gates and wander through 
its steep and crooked alleys, you cannot 
divest yourself of the idea that you are 
exploring the defences of some mighty 
castle. Few of the houses have win- 
dows on the lower floor, and these are 
doubly barred, while the doors of nearly 
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all are furnished with posterns, port- 
cullises, and heavy gratinys. Loop-holes, 
embrasures, and salient angles command 
the streets, and the parapets are edged 
with battlements. Even the churches 
and their spires partake of this general 
air of solidity and strength. 

This venerable city is a treasure-house 
of archeological riches. The best arti- 
sans of many diverse peoples have here 


GATE UF THE SUN. 


wrought their masterpieces in granite, 
bronze, and marble: mementos of Roman 
and Goth, Jew and Saracen, rise amid 
the sepulchral silence of the streets and 
haunt the substantial terraces that over- 
hang the banks of the Tagus, whose 
current is obstructed and diverted into 
numerous channels by the remains of 
ancient mills, which the neglect of suc- 
cessive conquerors has permitted to ac- 
cumulate. Beyond the river may be 
seen the fragments of the great Roman 
circus, which remained intact till 911 
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A:D.; when it was demolished during an 
unsuccessful attempt of the governor of 
Toledo to assert his independence of the 
khalifate of Cordova. Its outline, easily 
traced, shows that it was an oval of ten 
hundred and forty-five feet by three 
hundred and twenty-two feet from wall 
to wall: portions of the masonry, of 
irregular stones and cement, are now 
scattered in huge masses about the 
plain. As Toledo was very populous 
under Roman and Moorish rule, and as 
the majority of the inhabitants seem to 
have dwelt in the fertile meadows of the 
Tagus, it is possible that discoveries of 
importance may some day be prosecuted 
in this locality, provided a sufficient in- 
ducement is offered to spur up the natives, 
who usually evince such a stupid indif- 
ference concerning the remarkable an- 
tiquities of their country. 

Toledo was originally a Jewish colony, 
composed principally of, if not actually 
founded by, fugitives from the tyranny 
of the Assyrians; and the influence of 
this thrifty and industrious race was 
exerted with more or less effect upon 
its destiny until their final expulsion in 
the fifteenth century. The laws of the 
Goths, barbarous in their severity, con- 
demied all Jews to slavery, prohibited 


their worship in assemblies, seized their |. 


property, and encouraged the violation of 
the privacy of their homes under circum- 
stances of the most atrocious cruelty. 
Schooled to patience by centuries of op- 
pression and wrong, this long-suffering 
people endured the persecution till it be- 
came, even to them, intolerable. Their 
trading propensities had placed them 
upon intimate terms with the tribes of 
Barbary and Egypt, and there is no doubt 
that the sudden and almost unresisted oc- 
cupation of the Peninsula by the followers 
of Mohammed should be attributed in 
a great measure to a gigantic conspiracy 
of the Spanish Jews which had been 
hatching for years and had only awaited 
a favorable opportunity for its execution. 
Under the Moors the Jews were treated 
with high consideration, enjoying the 
confidence of the khalifs as well as that 
of the kings of Toledo after the city 


was declared independent. During the 








first years of Castilian supremacy they 
were hardly less fortunate, although an 
absurd and unjust prejudice restricted 
them to a distinctive costume and con- 
fined their dwellings to a certain quarter 
of the town, the architecture of which 
discloses the foreign origin of the 
builders quite as much as that of the 
Saracen, whose style the Jew frequently 
adopted in the edifices consecrated to 
the ceremonies of his religion. 

Standing on the most elevated ground 


in the city, immediately over the jutting - 


escarpment whose inaccessible sides jus- 
tify its selection as the point of greatest 
security, are two curious synagogues, 
one erected about 1050, the other three 
centuries later. They have, of course, 
lost their original names, and, as re- 
christened, are called respectively Santa 
Maria la Blanca and El Transito. The 
former is divided into a number of im- 
posing naves formed by sweeping horse- 
shoe arches resembling those of the 
mosque of Cordova. The pillars are 
octagonal, with unique capitals of foliage, 
—cones and spirals bordered by belts of 
arabesques. Near the door outside are 
two small cisterns, which afforded water 
for purification before entering the house 
of God. El Transito was built by 


Samuel Levi, a wealthy merchant, at. 


his own expense and presented to his 
countrymen. It also is evidently the 
work of Moorish architects. Its walls, 
covered with appropriate Hebrew in- 
scriptions, quotations from the Scrip- 
tures and the Talmud, are decorated 
with sunk patterns and double windows 
like those of the Giralda of Seville. 


.The splendid ceiling is of cedar of 


Lebanon, carved and painted and inlaid 
with ivory, mother-of-pearl, and tortoise- 
shell. Opposite the niche of the holy 
of holies was the gallery for the women, 
who were concealed by gilded lattices 
from the view of the male worshippers, 
in accordance with the universal custom 
of the East. The two pulpits of the 
rabbis are mere openings in the walls, 
twenty feet from the floor, reached by 
secret staircases and without ornament 
of any description whatever. Both of 
these synagogues have been repeatedly 
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whitewashed, and all the: colors and 
many of the stucco designs obliterated. 
The exteriors are in a very dilapidated 
condition. 

In the vicinity of El Transito is the 
ruined church and convent of San Juan 
de los Reyes, founded by that ascetic 
genius—whose character was the epitome 
of the priestly virtues and vices of his 
time—Cardinal Ximenes. The monastic 
destination of the edifice is shown by the 
knotted cord of the Franciscan Order, 
carved in stone, which surrounds it. 
Along one side are suspended hundreds 
of rusty fetters, trophies of the wars of 
Granada, which the prisoners liberated 
from the dungeons of the Alhambra 
piously placed there as votive offerings 
to the Virgin. The cloisters are beauti- 
ful, and the florid-Gothic chapel, a su- 
perb example of the art of the sculptor, 
contains the escutcheons of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, bearing their respective de- 
vices,—a yoke and a sheaf of arrows, 
with the common motto, “ Tanta mon- 
ta” (“ One is as good as the other”). 

Leaving San Juan de los Reyes, and 
descending a rude stone stair-way, I soon 
reached the cathedral, where a troop of 
beggars, sitting in a committee of ways 
and means, rose to welcome me. As I 
attempted to pass, a stately personage, 
whose threadbare cloak hung about him 
in graceful folds like the toga of an an- 
tique statue, and whose general appear- 
ance was that of an hidalgo in reduced 
circumstances, elbowed his way through 
the throng and presented a dirty card 
conveying the infermation that his name 
was Martin Valderos, licensed guide. 
Having a prejudice against the class to 
which the applicant belonged, I at first 
declined his services, but, after some con- 
versation, finding him more than usually 
intelligent, I engaged him during my 
stay in Toledo. The preliminaries hav- 
ing been satisfactorily adjusted, we pro- 
ceeded upon our examination of the 
cathedral. While this grand edifice, 
which was six hundred years in build- 
ing, absorbing the revenues of many 
successive reigns and the rents of one of 
the wealthiest sees of the kingdom, is 
far less ornate and less pleasing than the 

















one at Seville, this very simplicity and 
the majestic. grandeur of its dimensions 
render it well worthy of being the seat 
of the primate of Spain, who holds the 
second rank in the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. Along the fagades are ranged 
statues of Biblical celebrities and native 
saints, singularly associated with hydras, 
centaurs, and other monsters of classic 
mythology. The bronze doors, with 
their exquisite plateresque designs and 
grotesque knockers, form an appropriate 
finish to the stone arabesques by which 





THE MOZO. 





they are surrounded. The interior is 
very interesting. In almost every 
chapel is deposited some war-worn 
trophy, some proud souvenir of the tri- 
umphs of Spain from the earliest times. 
On one altar lies the sword of Alfonso 
VI., conqueror of Toledo; over another 
stands the crucifix raised upon the walls 
of the Alhambra; side by side in the 
superb Capilla Mayor are hung the ban- 
ners taken at the victory of Las Navas 
de Tolosa, which forever broke the 
Moslem power, and the standard borne 
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by the royal galley at the battle of Le- 
panto. The chapel built by Alvaro de 
Luna, constable and grand master of the 
Order of Santiago, contains two rich but 
defaced sepulchres of alabaster, the rest- 
ing-places of this fearless soldier and his 
wife. Originally made of bronze, the 
reclining effigies of the occupants were 
provided with springs and hidden mech- 
anism, so that at the elevation of the 
host they rose to their feet, bowed, and 
knelt in prayer, and then, after the con- 
clusion of the mass, resumed their re- 
cumbent positions. These specimens of 
medizeval ingenuity could not exist long 
without arousing the indignation of the 
worthy canons as savoring too strongly 
of sorcery, and they were accordingly 
melted and made into candlesticks and 
other articles of church-furniture not cal- 
culated to produce scandal. On tomb 
and floor, on ceiling and wall, is sculp- 
tured the device of the Lunas, a hand 
grasping a shining crescent, and above 
the altar rises the equestrian statue of 
the patron saint of Spain, as he appeared 
so often to the superstitious fancies of 
the Castilian soldiery, trampling upon 
prostrate Moors,—fitting emblem of the 
domination of ignorance and crime over 
intelligence and art. 

As we passed out of the Chapel of 
Santiago, my eye fell on a notice posted 
conspicuously on one of the pillars in 
front of the choir: ‘ Promenading, 
lounging, and conversing with women 
are strictly forbidden in these naves, 
under penalty of excommunication and 
two ducats for pious uses.” 

“Ah,” said I, “Martin, we have 
been breaking the rules: we shall be 
fined.” 

“ No hay peligro, senor; es tonterta 
de los malditos sacerdotes. There is 
no danger: it is only some nonsense of 
those cursed priests; no one pays any 
attention to it now: though not so very 
many years ago, seiior,” he continued, 
lowering his voice and looking cautiously 
about, as if he feared the ghost of some 
fierce Inquisitor might rise and denounce 
him, “it would have endangered my life 
to talk as I did awhile ago, especially to 
a—a heretic.” Martin had just been 





indulging in some caustic and highly- 
irreverent remarks concerning the genu- 
ineness and value of the holy finger- 
nails and similar objects enshrined in 
splendid reliquaries that garnished the 
various altars, raising in my mind grave 
suspicions of his orthodoxy. Then, 
thinking perhaps that he had committed 
himself, he changed the subject, begged 
the advance of a real to get his break- 
fast, and disappeared. 

I was afraid I had lost him; but he 
returned in a remarkably short time for 
a hungry man, and announced his readi- 
ness to proceed. From his bland smile, 
and from the pungent odor of aguar- 
diente that pervaded the atmosphere, I 
perceived he had been taking his “ break- 
fast” in a concentrated and liquid form. 
“This is the Muzarabic chapel, founded 
by Cardinal Ximenes,” said Martin, as, 
throwing back some heavy folds of tap- 
estry, we entered a plain but well-lighted 
room, from whose dome hung the scarlet 
silken hat of the great prelate, dingy with 
the accumulated dust and cobwebs of 
three hundred and fifty years. An im- 
raense picture of the capture of Oran 
occupied the whole side opposite the 
entrance. In this chapel the ritual 
specially arranged for the converted 


‘Moors after the conquest of Granada 


has been used every day without inter- 
mission up to the present time, although 
none of their descendants are left to en- 
joy its privileges or, what was infinitely 
more important, to be taxed for its 
benefit. 

Above the high altar of the cathedral, 
in the place of honor and enclosed in a 
gorgeous urn, lie the remains of another 
renowned churchman, Cardinal Mendoza, 
who, as well as Ximenes, reconciled in 
himself the seemingly inconsistent quali- 
ties of priest, warrior, and statesman. 
Unlike his successor the obscure Fran- 
ciscan friar, he was of the lineage of one 
of the proudest families of old Castile. 
Reaching the highest ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment solely by personal merit, his 
power became so firmly established dur- 
ing the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
that he was styled the third king of 
Spain. It was he who suggested the 
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plans that conducted to a successful issue 
the siege of the Moslem capital. Never 
faltering in his duty, never sparing 
himself, he shared the toils and priva- 
tions of the common soldiers, stimulating 
their courage by his example, nursing 
the wounded, shriving the dying, bury- 
ing the dead. The articles of capitula- 
tion, a8 honorable to ,conquerors as to 
conquered, were drawn up by his own 
hand, and, had their just provisions been 
respected by his perfidious master, Spain 
would have been spared much subse- 
quent disgrace and humiliation. While 
not entirely free from those amiable fail- 
ings that have too often been the re- 
proach of his profession, no deliberate 
act of cruelty has been laid to his charge. 
Nor were his versatile talents ever abused 
for the attainment of any wrongful po- 
litical advantage. Dying at length in 
the odor of sanctity, and mourned alike 
by prince and people, he left a name 
identified with some of the greatest 
achievements of his age, a large num- 
ber of religious houses which his gen- 
erosity had endowed, palaces that rivalled 
those of his sovereign in magnificence, 
a colossal fortune, and a host of ille:siti- 
mate children. 

Some distance beyond the cathedral 
we pass the Alcazar, whose foundations 
are of the early Gothic era, but whose 
superstructure 1s of comparatively recent 
date. Its vast size and elevated position 
give it prominence in all views of the 
city; but its importance as the centre of 
court intrigue and gallantry departed 
forever when Toledo ceased to be the 
Spanish capital. 

As we were picking our way in a 
winding lane, apparently one of the 
oldest and certainly the filthiest I had 
yet seen, Martin suddenly stopped, ex- 
claiming, “ Hola, sewtor! I had almost 
forgotten the Cave of Hercules.” 

“The Cave of Hercules ?” 

“Yes; the cave where Don Rodrigo 
kept his treasures. It is very curious : 
you must see it.” 

We turned back a few steps, and, 
diving through a low door, brought up 
in a dilapidated court, where a couple 
of bare-legged women were washing 





blankets. It was not necessary to an- 
nounce our errand; it was guessed at 
once, and the elder of the pair, grinning ~ 
as the idea of future pesetas rose in her 
mind, produced a rusty key and led the 
way to the cellar. The door being 
opened with difficulty, I perceived a 
gloomy passage leading apparently to 
the centre of the earth, whence issued a 
mouldy, charnel-house smell and a num- 
ber of bats, that, disturbed by the noise, 
fluttered, half blinded, into the light. It 
was a veritable Cave of Montesinos, into 
which, however, I was not Quixotic 
enough to descend, and Martin, gazing 
into the mysterious depths, crossed him- 
self devoutly, as though he _ believed 
the devil was lurking in ambush at the 
bottom. 

Toledo is full of legends relating to 
this cavern, with whose extravagant fic- 
tions are probably mingled a few grains 
of historic truth. Archzologists have 
established the fact that a heathen tem- 
ple once stood on this site; where was 
afterward erected a church, whose secret. 
vaults were the treasury. of the Gothic 
kings. They were not sufficiently con- 
cealed, it seems, to escape the sharp eyes 
of the Arab conquerors, who secured, 
through the aid of their allies the Jews, 
an immense booty. Magnificent sacra- 
mental tables of gold, altar-cloths studded 
with jewels, enamelled swords and armor, 
and a quantity of votive crowns, dazzled. 
the eyes of the astonished barbarians.. 
A fortunate discovery in 1858 by the. 
wife of a laborer, who unearthed in a 
field near Toledo a deposit evidently 
made just before the approach of the 
Moslem army, has acquainted us with 
the character of these sacred crowns, 
some of which were wrought with great 
taste and skill, disclosing a degree of 
perfection attained by the Visigothic 
goldsmiths in the arts prior to the 
eighth century that had not been even 
suspected by antiquaries or historians. 
Their general design is the same,—a 
broad band of pure gold, in some in- 
stances chased, in others enamelled 
and set with sapphires, rock - crystals, 
and pearls. To the upper edge are 
fastened a row of chains that unite in 
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hook, to the lower are suspended others | the name of tie donor. The largest, 
detached, and each terminating in a | presented by King Reecivinthus, who 


letter, all, when combined, composing | reigned 649-672, contains not less than 
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sixty-six precious stones, many of them | 
of extraordinary size, and all uncut. The , 
importance of this treasure is enhanced 

by the fact that it represents the only | 
perfect examples of the kind belonging | 
to that remote age which are known to | 
exist. Of twenty-seven crowns that | 
were found, nine were secured by the 

French, and are now in the Hotel de | 
Cluny, at Paris; two are in the Ar- | 
meria Real, at Madrid; and the re- | 


; mainder, with cibories, crosses, rosaries, 


and a considerable amount of jewelry, 
were, in order to avoid confiscation, in- 
stantly melted by the Toledan gold- 
smiths who had purchased them for 
little or nothing from the peasants. 

The Moor, in his residence of more 
than three centuries, has left in Toledo 
many evidences of his civilization in the 
shape of half-ruined castles, palaces, 
and mosques. Among the latter, the 
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little church now called Cristo de la 
Luz is probably contemporary with the 
Djalma of Cordova. It was the first 
place of worship entered by King Al- 
fonso after he captured the city, and, as 
soon as he had heard mass, he conse- 
crated his shield to the Virgin, who had 
here miraculously appeared to him. 


The Taller del Moro is a noble hall ' 


that once formed the antechamber to 
some royal dwelling, where, it is said, 
four hundred of the Toledan nobility 
were inhumanly butchered at a banquet 
by order of the. Khalif of Cordova. 
There are several’ other old houses 
whose arabesques have been less neg- 
lected than those of the 

Taller del Moro, though 

none were ever finer in 
‘their details.' The build- 

ing, however, that origi- ‘ 

nally exceeded all others 

in the exquisite richness 

of its decoration stands 

on the left bank of the 

Tagus, some distance 

above the city." The 

Spaniards have chris- 

tened it the “ Palace of 

Galiana,” on the _ ill- 

founded supposition of 

its having been erected 

for that infidel enchan- 

tress, whose wiles neither 

Christian nor Moslem 

could withstand, and of 

whom Moratin sang,— 

Galiana de Toledo, 

Muy hermosa 4 maravilla, 

La Mora mas celebrada 

De toda la Morerfa. 

The best authorities, 

unfortunately for the 

romantic popular opin- 

ion, consider Galiana a 

myth, and have decided 

that this edifice was a 

villa belonging to the fa- 

mous King Al-Mamun, 

where he was accustomed 

to retire at intervals of 
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was known to the Arabs as the “ Man- 
sion of the Hours,” having received the 
name from a wonderful clepsydra, or 
water-clock, constructed in its garden 
by the astrologer Az-Zarkél. This con- 
sisted of two tanks placed at right angles 
to each other, and so contrived by a com- 
plicated system of subterranean’’ pipes 
and cisterns that they accurately meas- 


ured time according to the phases of the 


moon. At ‘the first appearance of the 


crescent the water began to flow, increas- 
ing for fourteen days and nights until 
the basins were full, then gradually di- 
minishing in the same proportion until 
the twenty-ninth night of the lunar 
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A STREET IN TOLEDO. 


leisure to study the heavens and prose- | month, when they remained entirely 
cute scientific experiments in company | empty. The perfection and delicacy of 


with the wise men of his court. It | 


the mechanism were such that it made 
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no difference whether water was poured 
in or taken out in the mean time, for 
the pipes, acting automatically, instantly 
supplied the want or discharged the sur- 
plus, always preserving the proper level. 
As Toledo is situated so far from the 
equator, the difficulties attending the 
construction of this instrument must 
have been vastly increased by reason of 
the constant variation and consequent in- 
equality in the length of the days and 
nights. After Alfonso VI. had appro- 
priated the palace, an inquisitive Jew, 
wishing to discover the secret of the 
clepsydra, obtained permission to exam- 
ine its interior arrangement, but, having 
taken the machinery apart, found he was 
unable to readjust it, thus ruining in a 
few hours one of the greatest curiosities 
that human ingenuity had ever devised. 

The basins were made of brick, cov- 
ered with smooth plaster : they were forty 
feet long, twelve feet in diameter, and 
ten feet deep. At one end was a small 
vaulted chamber, honeycombed with 
arches and intersecting drains connected 
by means of leaden pipes with a subter- 
ranean passage leading tothe river. The 
noria, or Persian wheel, that raised the 
water and was propelled by'a sluice, stood 
in front of the entrance, its piers having 


been used for purposes of irrigation as. 


late as 1848. Fragments of masonry 
and half-buried walls cropping out in all 
directions indicate that the palace must 
have been of far greater extent than the 
portion How standing would lead us to 
believe. The gossiping Moorish chron- 
iclers never tire of recounting its wonders. 
Among other things, they tell us that in 
the centre of the grounds was an island 
containing a summer-house of stained 
glass, covered with golden inscriptions, 
which could be completely enveloped by 
the spray thrown up by fountains that 
surrounded it. Here, cooled by this 
artificial cascade, whose drops, refracting 
the rays of the sun, displayed the mel- 
lowed tints of the rainbow through the 
transparent roof, the sultan, fanned by 
female slaves and reclining upon damask 
cushions, smoked his nargileh and took 
his siesta, the very impersonation of sen- 
sual luxury. 


TOLEDO. 
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The “ Mansion of the Hours” is now 
a stable. Its elegant Moorish windows 
have been walled up, its artesonado ceil- 
ings have fallen, but the mosaics still 
glitter through the filth that covers 
them and the soot and grime that accu- 
mulated during the many years when 
the reception-hall was degraded to the 
uses of a kitchen: though they have 
succeeded in marring the graceful ara- 
besques, they have not by any means 
destroyed their beauty. While I was 
examining the remains of the clepsydra, 
I expressed my surprise to the custodian 
—who, though a mere peasant, was a 
man of great observation and had asa 
government courier visited all of the 
provinces of the kingdom—that some 
care had not been used by the authori- 
ties to preserve this unique specimen of 
hydraulic skill, which must have at- 
tracted strangers from every country in 
the world. 

« Ah, setior,” he replied, “ en Espanta 
no se precia nada sin robar; no es 
mas gue un ejemplo del descuido de 
mis compatriotes.” (“ Ah, sir, in Spain 
nothing is valued but robbery; and this 
is merely an example of the carelessness 
of my countrymen.”) Rather a singu- 
lar sentiment to emanate from such a 
source. 

Life in Toledo is as indolent and aim- 
less an existence as the most dignified 
of her hidalgos can desire. The deserted 
streets, unpeopled even by beggars,—for, 
the climate being severe, these profes- 
sional vagabonds cannot sleep out of 
doors, as in Andalusia,—the embattled 
mansions, closed and silent, the crum- 
bling fortifications and venerable monu- 
ments of the various nations who have 
flourished and passed away, impart to 
the place the appearance of a eity of the 
dead. The pompous and domineering 
Toledan, whose pride once rendered him 
conspicuously offensive even among his 
vainglorious countrymen, now, broken in 
spirit and in fortune,—a natural conse- 
quence of his alliance with ecclesiastical 
tyrants and oppressors,—has no resource 
left but to dwell upon the glories of his 
ancestors, and must needs, like Sancho, 
“subsist upon savory remembrances.” 
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He and his sefiora seldom wander 
away from their castle: in the evening 


_a few lonely couples may be seen in the 


cafés, amicably eating ices from the same 
plate, or drinking milk in the lecherias, 
where the cow is kept in full view and 
is milked to order as a guarantee of the 
purity of the fluid. Occasionally the 
visitor meets a porter—who, with the 
patient donkey, is the substitute for the 
dray in Spain—lugging a rag burden 
by a strap bound about his forehead; 


or perhaps a funeral may cross his 
path, with crucifix and tapers, yellow- 
trimmed coffin, and hired escort of 





shrieking mourners. Otherwise he may 
traverse the city from end to end with- 
out seeing a soul or hearing his own 
footsteps upon the grass-grown pave- 
ments, where, in the chivalric days of 
old, rattled the hoofs of Castilian squad- 
rons bent upon a foray into the land of 
the infidel, or swept ‘the silken robes of 
some gay cavalcade, which, glad to be 
released from the tedious formalities of 
court etiquette, and equipped with hawk 
and hound and horn, left the precincts 
of the palace for a day’s sport in the 
suburbs of the imperial capital. 
S. P. Scorr. 





THE COURTIER’S REPLY. 


A old Norse king, one dark and stormy night, 
Sat with his courtiers in his windy hall. 

The oak logs blazed, and shafts of ruddy light 
Wavered like moving spears along the wall. 


Without, like some old Viking armed for war, 
The tempest wandered in his robe of rain, 

Or, rushing with a clamor from afar, 
Roared through the castle, and was gone again. 


The monarch and his bearded courtiers sat 
All silent round the fire, with downcast eye. 

No sound within was heard, save when a rat 
Scampered across the floor, with dismal cry. 


But suddenly a bird, wet-winged and bright, 
Flashed over them, and vanished as it came. 


Out of the night, it vanished into night, 
As brief and beautiful as a falling flame. 


“ Such,” said the king, “ such is this life of ours,— 
A moment's passage through a lighted room ; 
One taste of this sweet breath,—then death devours 
Life’s transient day in its eternal gloom.” 


A moment no one spoke ; then, with a tear, 
An aged courtier hastened to respond : 
“True, sire, the tired bird did not tarry here, 
Because the nest God gave it lay beyond.” 
JAMES BucKHAM. 
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“pu YUU THINK THE WURLD WAS MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU, RODNEY BATTELLE ?”’—Page 549. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A NAME. 

it epirs hung between two skies, com- 

pletely isolated together. There 
was not a laugh, not a dip of oars, 
anywhere on the little expanse. The 
moon kept a long, glorified slide from 
the shore-line to their boat ready 
as if she thought of skating over 
it and tumbling into the boat herself. 
And whichever way the motion of the 
water turned the little craft, she shifted 
this shining path accordingly. All the 
shore-lights were out. The white 
houses stood prominent, but the un- 
‘painted ones blurred their distant out- 
lines against a background of hill and 
woods. The lake showed scales of light 
at intervals. But overhead such flecks 
and films as were floating about hung 
. 80 high that the rafters of the heavens 


| seemed to have retreated to immeasura- 
ble loftiness. 

Our daylight and night faces are not 
the same. Guthrie looked like the 
wraith of himself: he was white and 
quiet, and supremely satisfied. The 
man who studied and thought, who en- 
joyed floating in the water and had an 
interest in the dinner-hour, who could 
yodel along mountain-paths or lead the 
german in a parlor, who liked to be a 
| man among men and a rapid intelligence 
| in intricate matters,—the every-day 
Guthrie,— had receded, leaving the 
Guthrie to whom religion and the 
world of the hereafter appealed. See- 
ing the difference in Naomi’s face, he 
said, “ Mine, how wonderful you look in 
this light! You are transformed.” 

“Yes. This is the night that will 
| always wear the crown.” 
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“We are happy.” 

“T am so happy that my identity ap- 
pears changed. It makes me dizzy. 
want to cover up my face and think of 
it silently when other people are about. 
Other people! How we have shut. out 
the world !” : 

“Mine,” said Guthrie, holding her 
face against his side, but tipped so that 
not an expression could escape him, 
“how strange this influence is! I feel 
that our pulses are beating together, that 
our brains are forming the same thought. 
The blood trembles with delight in my 
veins.” 

“T was just thinking the same thing.” 

“What is this power? I know that 
if you were killed I. should die of the 
stroke, man as I am. I have had a 
dozen different fancies in my life, but 
nothing like this. They tell us that 
love has doubts, and jealousies, and un- 
evennesses. But from stage to stage I 
have gone on, until now in what appears 
to be the culminating hour I feel serene, 
satisfied as a god, merely holding your 
cheek against my breast, merely know- 
ing that not another created soul can 
look you in the eyes—so—and say, 
truly, ‘Mine.’ ” 

“Tt is perfect marriage,” said Naomi. 

“ Perfect marriage.” 

The boat rocked in rhythmic answer 
to the motion of the water. 

“T do not even wonder,” continued 
Naomi, “if there will be a change after 
this. I-am not troubled about the 
common accidents of life. We are this 
instant on the highest pinnacles of our 
human nature. In lower moods I may 
try you, or in course of time discover 
some flaw in your perfection, but now I 
am absolutely happy, and amazed that 
fate should bring such happiness to 
me. Existence is a series of surprises, 
isn’t it?” 

Guthrie kissed her, slowly and with 
trembling, as if such a privilege was 
holy. ‘There is misery in the world 
somewhere, in places distant from us,” 
he said. “I remember having felt it 
once myself. First it was numb and I 
had no name for it, but afterward it 
became acute, and I knew it was hope- 
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less raging after my mate who drew 
me across half a continent to her, even 
after all communication between us was 
closed.” « ‘ 

“The crises in our lives,” said Naomi, 
“are usually such trivial incidents. I 
wonder .if—the other way would have 
led up to this? How we human:beings 
stumble in the dark! But we are ma- 
turer now: our. other lifetimes gave us 
knowledge. I have often thought how 
paar Ses. area there are.” 

“You aré going to say,” said Guthrie, 
“that those who are hard to mate have 
this compensation : when the other half 
does come, the completed unit has an ex- 
perience which leaves common domestic 
life far behind.” 

“That's what I was going to say in 
other words,”’ said Naomi, smiling. 

“Oh, we think the same thoughts.” 

“ How long have we been thinking 
the same thoughts ?” 

“We began in a nebulous way as in- 
fants. I do not doubt when we were 
boy and girl your method was the same 
as mine. Distrustingly and inquiringly 
—as people who had learned a little 
wickedness of the world—we groped at 
each other in our foolish letters,—our 
doubly foolish, precious letters. Then 
you gave me positive pain,—or I thought 
it came from you. And then I saw you, 
and found that instead of making over 
my image of you I was obliged to go on 
thinking with you, understanding and 
bearing your hurts, and waiting with a 
patience that I did not know was in me 
for the outcome of all these knots.” 

“ Tt is wonderful that so much should 
be granted us,” mused Naomi, “in this 
muddy world, where heart-sickness is so 
frequent and ambition so often crushed, 
where resurrected hope is slain day after 
day by a trip-hammer fate,—in this world 
where poverty is crumbling away lives 
in little, sordid bits, where the mean 
and greedy ride on the shoulders of the 
brave and loyal, where home itself is 
often a place of torture. Stephen, I 
will have the full joy of this instant, 
anyhow. The changes in this world 
cannot cheat me out of that!” 

The lake was like a sea of glass. 
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Their shadow cast by the westering 
moon did not show one crinkled line. 

‘“‘ Mine!” said Guthrie, and no more 
endearing name was ever pronounced by 
lover's mouth: he lingered over it, 
making the syllable tremble with the 
weight of meaning it carried: it had 
a strength of personal directness that 
made all the old caressing diminutives 
appear trivial. Naomi’s mental vision 
saw that word “ Mine” standing in let- 
ters tall as herself before her, a new 
name signifying a new life. “It is a thing 
to adore the Creator eternally for, that we 
are set in such harmony with his whole 
creation now. Did you ever notice in 
any musical theme how perfect the 
harmonies are that follow the discords ? 
People who talk most of the philosophy 
of life know very little about it, after 
all. But this fact we have got: that 
labyrinths of what seemed unnecessary 
suffering, of disillusion, of contact with 
what would bruise and humiliate most, 
have led up to this.” 

“T have got my illusions all back,” 
said Naomi, her tilted-up face having 
its outlines silver-edged, “and I thought 
I had grown terribly practical. The 
foolish things seem good, the sternly- 
real ones repulsive. Isn’t it hard to 
separate nonsense from un-nonsense, 
right from wrong, in this world ?” 

“Very. Fewof usdrawthe lines well.” 

“T have done what seemed expedient 
and wise in a number of cases. But 
either my judgment was wrong or I 
had slight knowledge of myself. There 
may be seeds of torment in our most 
sensible acts. I am not laying my mis- 
takes on any other, you understand, 
Stephen ?” 

“T understand,” said Guthrie. “Come 
to think of it, why should we bother our 
minds with anything outside our present 
landscape ?” 

Naomi could feel his heart beating 
under her ear. She sat thinking of the 
miracle, the blow-pipe blast which fused 
her nature into oneness with this man’s. 
To touch him gave her trembling de- 
light. When he had come upon the 
veranda with his cousin’s party, her 
blood rushed through her body in tor- 
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rents, though she had recognized his 
speck of identity far out on the lake. 
When they were silent together, talk 
seemed to go on between them, so that 
both frequently began to speak with the. 
same word, and stopped, noting the fact, 
to smile into each other's eyes. There 
was no need for them to talk of particu- 
lar events in the past, and they had 
never done so. Stephen Guthrie was 
so incorporated with herself’ that his 
experience comprehended hers. 

Stephen Guthrie! She repeated the 
name over and over within her silence. 
It had turned her life here or there, 
and been Fate to her. Even in its 
diffused state——a mere name,—before 
the power condensed to this being who 
now held her in the circle of his arm, 
how great had been its mastery! “It 
was my worshipping-point,” thought 
Naomi. “TI wonder if every woman is 
obliged to have a worshipping-point or 
lose zest in life? No wonder custom 
has always called a wife by her hus- 
band’s name. The man whom ‘a woman 
loves holds her, gives her shape, scope, 
direction. I might as well be called 
Stephen Guthrie myself. Iam Stephen 
Guthrie, acting in another body. The 
story of my life would be the story of 
Stephen Guthrie !” 


It was nearly two o’clock when Guth- 
rie led her up the steps of Mrs. Camper- 
man’s cottage to the open door. 

“The perfect night!” said Naomi, 
looking back at the sinking moon and 


the white twilight it made. “And the 
dream,—the dream ‘which never yet on 
land or sea’—” 

“ And to-morrow it must end,” said 
Guthrie: “that is, it must take some 
tincture of commonplace.” 

“ Be established by practical fact.” 

“Yes.: Handled by everybody.” 

“ Doesn't it look queer when you turn 
daylight upon it?” 

“No,” said Guthrie slowly. “To- 
morrow it will not. I could not have 
borne to do so yesterday or to-day.” 

“Such a pair of days and nights !— 
We are mature, for this sort of thing, 
aren’t we ?”” 
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“ Never mind,” said Guthrie, smiling. 
“Qur experience comes only once in 
time and eternity. You must go in and 
get some sleep. Good-night. For the 
last time.” 

“@ood-night,” said Naomi. And, 
having received and returned his kiss, 
she repeated his words: “ For the last 
time. How magical are last times! Oh, 
Stephen ! if it should be the last good- 
night !” 

“We should soon bid each other 
good-morning.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE END OF A YOUNG BACHELOR. 

Mrs. JoHN BATTELLE’ with her 
group of children and Miss Lucretia 
arrived the next morning instead of 
waiting until Saturday. The house was 
so full that no room could be made for 
them until afternoon, and they sat dis- 
consolately on their trunks upon the 
veranda. Rodney was serenely dis- 
pleased, and she added to Amy’s misery 
by telling her how the water acted upon 
every new-comer. They had been rid- 
ing in the night, and the children were 
cross. Julia Russell threw open her 
room to the party, and kindly enlisted 
the chambermaid in various comforting 
offices for them. When Amy had 
bathed her face and changed her dress, 
—making journeys to the trunk on the 
veranda for such articles as the children 
needed, to freshen them at intervals,— 
she declared her intention of going to 
see if Naomi could not find a place to 
stow them in. 

“T tell you every spot is crowded 


along this shore,” said Rodney, reserving 


her own designs. ‘“ Why did you come 
before you were expected ?” 

“So pleasant to be welcomed that 
way!” responded Amy with asperity. 
“Hot as it is in town, too, and John 
hurrying us off so he wouldn’t have the 
trouble of helping with the children 
when he comes! I wish that men who 
don’t keep a nurse for their children 
were obliged by law to get them through 
the hot weather.” 





*‘ Oh, the children will tumble around 
comfortably by themselves here,” said 
Miss Russell amicably. “They will 
not want a nurse.” 

“Don’t heat yourself, Amy,” said 
Rodney, with gentle compassion. ‘“ We 
came up here to keep cool. I can see 
the weather has been telling on you. 
She gets thinner every summer, doesn’t 
she, Du?” 

‘ “Why, I hadn’t noticed,” replied 
Miss Russell, in the neutral tone which 
it is politie to preserve when you stand 
on any corner of another family’s battle- 
field. ‘The papers yesterday reported 
the thermometer boiling in town. We 
scarcely felt the heat here.” 

“T think I should like it,” said Amy 
grievingly, “if I had any chance to 
enjoy myself. Naomi hasn’t chick or 
child to trouble her; neither has Mrs. 
Camperman; and they have lived with 
each other a year and got used to each 
other's ways. John could build us a 
little house up here if he wants us to 
come. I saw some very plain cottages. 
But there isn’t much prospect of his 
doing such a thing.” 

“T should think not,” said. Rodney, 
with a disapproving cadence: “John is 
never likely to build anything.” 

“ He’s a Battelle,” said Amy, by that 
sentence scattering the disparagement 
meant for her husband over his relation- 
ship, and intimating that under such 
circumstances little could be expected 
of him. 

The lake, which never appeared two 
mornings alike, was in its most alluring 
mood, covered with scales of light and 
tempting the ear by its swish against 
the bath-house. Boats in the foreground 
and background gave the eye a pleasant 
diversion in watching faces come out of 
nebulous blurs and figures grow familiar 
as they approached. 

“Tt’s an awfully damp place,” Amy 
commented on Maxinkuckee’s debit side. 
“Just look how sloppy the bath-house 
floor and the boards on that walk are. 
John’s throat will trouble him when 
he comes: he can’t stand the steam from 
the kitchen at home on wash-days. And 
where will they put him ?” 
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“Don’t give yourself trouble about 
that,” said Miss Russell.. “ All the gen- 
tlemen can find cots in the great room 
up-stairs; and they are very happy and 
comfortable, if one can judge by the 
noise they make.” 

“T thought I was going to have such 
a rest,” said Amy, “and almost killed 
myself getting the children ready. If 
I'd known we were all to be packed in 
one dry-goods box, and that considered 
a favor, I shouldn’t have come.” 

“ People always. grumble and consider 
themselves injured on their first arri- 
val,” said Miss Russell, laughing. “But 
after they have been here a few days 
they do not mind any crowding, and 
- feel as if they never can tear themselves 
away from the lake.” 

“Yes, the lake’s well enough,” said 
Any. “Tes pretty, but it isn’t very 
large. Large enough to drown the 
children in, though.” 

‘Suppose we drown a few,” suggested 
Rodney lazily. 

“My desire is, Rodney Battelle,” 
burst out Amy, with a disapproval which 
was yet overawed and of little force, 
“that you will marry and have a family 
of your own some. day,—and a few sis- 
ter-in-laws to sympathize with you.” 

“Tt 7s the baroness,” said Julia Rus- 
sel, who, during the conference, had 
been watching a boat skirting the shore: 
‘she’s rowing by herself. She’s coming 
to call, Roddy.” 

“Who's coming to call?” inquired 
Mrs. John Battelle, returning from a 
race across the veranda after her escaped 
youngest, who in a moment more would 
have put forth his innocent foot to walk 
upon air a yard above the earth’s sur- 
face. 

Miss Russell explained the distinction 
and sweetness of the guest in a hur- 
ried way, that she might immediately 
go down to the causeway and receive 
the baroness there. Rodney, lounging 
against the trunk, merely cast a look 
over her shoulder. It occurred to her 
this would bea good time to seek Naomi 
and urge her own claims to a place in 
the cottage before Naomi started upon 
any lengthy excursion for the day or 
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Amy reached the place and spread out 
her grievances. Rodney could take the 
Russell boat, but, as she did not row, 
her eye wandered along the veranda and 
grounds in search of some stylish hunt- 
ing-shirt enclosing masculine shoulders 
that would gladly be pressed into her 
service. There was a dusty road over 
the hill, but Rodney did not intend to 
touch her skirts with that, to say noth- 
ing of the fatigue of a walk on a warm 
morning. 

The baroness came up the steps with 
Julia Russell, carrying a diaphanous 
train over her arm. She looked inso- 
lently beautiful, Rodney thought,—the 
whiteness of her skin being warmed, 
not colored, by exercise, tendrils of hair 
blowing around her face, her lips a 
moist scarlet like some very deep-hued 
rose in the early morning. It was sin- 
gular, Rodney thought further, that a 
man as unexceptionable as Mr. Guthrie 
should have such a detestable woman 
relation. In one of those sudden flights 
into the future which young ladies never 
own even to themselves, she saw herself 
satisfactorily settled and in a position to 
snub this baroness as much as her soul 
desired without bringing damaging con- 
sequences upon her own head. 

“How d’ do?” said the baroness 


' airily all around, acknowledging her in- 


troductions to the new ladies with pretty 
nods. It was never worth while to 
bring out her artillery for women. 
“Good-morning, Miss Battelle. Have 
you been out on the lake this morning?” 

“No,” said Rodney: “I don’t like to 
go out so early.” 

“Qh, J do. I was out with some 
of the young gentlemen a long time. 
They're fishing over there. Then I 
took a strange gentleman in and rowed 
him to the middle of the lake and 
back.” 

“A strange gentleman!” said Rod- 
ney, while Julia looked around with an 
apologetic and admiring smile. 

The severe young lady and the young 
lady with curls around her face saunter- 
ing up, Julia took this opportunity to 
introduce them. 

The baroness gave them one of her 
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pretty nods, but returned immediately to 
her subject, while they: leaned on each. 
other in their blue camping-dresses. and 
listened . with receptive . countenances. 
“Yes,” said the -baroness, “I don’t 
know who he was; but he wanted to go 
rowing, so I took compassion on him.” 
Rodney looked: at the veranda-floor. 
Her face: was very supercilious. Ste- 
phen Guthrie’s charmiig cousin tucked 
herself into a rocking-chair which Miss 
Russell was fortunate enough to seize 
for her from a party of lively foragers 
entering the other end of the veranda, 
and, kicking her train out to a drift, 
she proceeded to the enjoyable disclosure 
for which she had prepared the way. 
“Qh, yes, I always'adapt myself to the 
customs of the country. Rapidity seems 
to be the fashion here. Why, Stephen 
and your sister-in-law were on the lake 
last night until nearly three o'clock. 
There’s a desperate flirtation going on 
between them.” The baroness raised 
her infantile smile to Rodney sitting on 
the trunk. The severe and the curly 


young lady were observed to give each 


other telegraphic twitches. Rodney’s 
eyes heated: there was no other change 
in her face. “I think it was horrid,” 
continued the baroness. ‘ Baron Kuhl 
was out somewhere swinging in ham- 
mocks till midnight, and I told him if 
he went on so we couldn’t stop here 
very long. I think flirting is so wrong. 
But, with such examples constantly be- 
fore you, one would be. forced to flirt. 
There’s Stephen.—Stephen, I was just 
telling on you. Come here and defend 
yourself.” 

Guthrie approached, fresh and am- 
brosial. He looked so strong and happy 
and alive that every woman in the group 
felt the wholesome force of his manhood. 
He wore the dark-blue camp-blouse, lea- 
ther belt, and broad hat which the re- 
sort demanded of its guests, and which 
were calculated to enhance physical 
beauty of: the masculine type. The 
physical beauty in Stephen Guthrie’s 
case, however, was dissolved by an es- 
sence which you acknowledged in his 
presence: the man himself was inward 
rather than outward, so that the percep- 
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tion of how he looked passed at once 
into the speculation on what occupied 
his mind. ‘“ What are you telling on 
me?” inquired Guthrie, with comfort- 
able nonchalance, touching his hat to all 
the ladies. He had greeted Mrs. John 
Battelle and Miss Lucretia at breakfast. 

“T was telling that you were out on 
the lake last night with Mrs. Battelle 
until the small hours in the afternoon. 
What have you got to say for yourself?” 

“ Nothing,” said Guthrie. 

Mrs. Amy, who was on an old settee, 
leaned forward over the head of her 
youngest, admiring Guthrie’s ease be- 
tween two. such forces as Rodney and 
his cousin. She had not reached the 


‘point of being indignant at his smiling 


while Naomi was indirectly accused, 
when he continued: “A man may 
take his wife rowing with him at any 
time it is agreeable to both, mayn't 
he ?”” 

_ “ His wife ?” said the baroness. — 

“Your wife, Mr. Guthrie?” Rodney . 
inquired distinctly. ; : 

“Your wife?” shrilled Amy, while 
the severe and curly young ladies re- 
frained from the echo only because Lu- 
cretia gave it back lost in such a hoarse 
croak that it startled them into sup- 
pressed laughter. 

“Naomi. and I were married three 
days ago,” said Guthrie, resting his 
hand on the back of his cousin’s 
chair, and maintaining the serenest face 
in the group, “about sunset; in that 
church over there. We determined to 
say nothing about it for three days. 
We were greedy enough to keep it to 
ourselves. By this time the fact is pub- 
lished in the city papers. I am happy 
to make the announcement to you my- 
self.” He pulled off his hat and bowed. 

“Well, I cannot believe it,” said 
Julia Russell, looking, however, quite 
convinced. “ Ah, how sly you two have 
been !” 

“ Beg pardon, not at all,” said Guth- 
rie, laughing. ‘ Mrs. Battelle and Miss 
Rodney here have seen how interested I 
was in the family.” 

“You weren't intending to marry the 
whole family ?” suggested Amy dryly. . 
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“Qh, no,” :returned Guthrie. “I 
mean I felt kindly toward any one con- 
nected with—her; naturally, I think. 
Much obliged for your congratulations,” 
he concluded, with a droll grimace and a 
final bow, immediately turning away. 

“Qh, but wait!” exclaimed Miss Rus- 
sell, flying toward him with both hands 
offered. ‘“ We do congratulate you. I 
think it’s just as sweetly romantic as it 
can be. But you've taken our breath 
away. We haven't quite grasped the 
idea yet.” 

“ Hitched on to it yet, the boys would 
say,” observed the baroness. ‘Stephen 
Guthrie, I’m nearest of kin, so I'll re- 
serve my congratulations to offer pri- 
vately. You needn’t think you have 
astonished m*. I had a long talk with 
Mrs. Stephen last night. I don’t think 
there is any brilliancy in such doings 
myself.” 

' “ Possibly,” said Guthrie, receiving in 
turn the hand of the severe young lady 
and that of the curly young lady. 

Amy was fain to shake him by the 
hand and pat him on the arm, a bold- 
ness of demeanor entirely due to the 
sensation that for once in her life she 
had Rodney Battelle placed before her 
at a disadvantage. ‘Good for you!” 
said Amy. “I’m delighted. We might 
have known it was Naomi. She will 
make you a good wife. You won't have 
any sister-in-laws, either. Why don’t 
you come up and wish Mr. Guthrie joy, 
Roddy ?” Bt se 

Stephen Guthrie slightly puckered 
his brows as Roddy did rise and bend 
her neck to him. He had admired her 
and paid her some attention, principally 
as tribute to Naomi. But a man cannot 
be deaf’ to the tone of cruel triumph in 
a woman’s voice. He decided that Amy 
Battelle was a coarse woman, though 
heretofore he had thought her only a 
peevish one. So he was for hurryin 
down the steps; but they all followed 
him, except the baroness, Rodney, and 
Lucretia. 

Lucretia appeared to be silently but 
industriously considering this full-fledged 
fact which had just been hatched before 
her eyes. She turned her head from 
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side to side, and stared asa hen might 
stare at an egg-shell that had produced a 
weasel instead of a damp-feathered chick, 
but she did not look at Rodney. 

The baroness looked at Rodney with 
a glint of delight in her eye, which Rod- 
ney detected, looking up, and could have 


. killed her for. 


A clear pallor lay over Rodney’s face, 
and her eyes wére greatly heated, but 
her manner was well-bred and undis- 
turbed. “If you will get my hat and 
gloves and parasol out of. the room, Cre- 
tie,” she observed, “I will go and do an 
errand I intended to do before the sun 
gets too hot.” 

Lucretia rose up to obey her behest. 

“Can’t I take you in the boat?” in- 
quired the baroness indolently. “J 
should be delighted.” 

“Thanks, no,” said Rodney. And, 
turning her languid head toward the 
baroness with the chin up, she added, “I 
don’t want to be in the way of any stray 
gentlemen you may wish to pick up.” 

“You wouldn’t be,” responded the 
baroness sweetly. “They wouldn’t mind 
you. Stephen seems never, to have 
minded you.” 

“T cannot say I admire eccentricity. 
—Thank you, Cretie.” Rodney received 
her garments and put them on with per- 
fect grace, unaided by a mirror. Her 
remark indicated delicately that she dis- 


approved of the Guthrie element which | 


ran in forbidden paths and made unex- 
pected matches. “I hope you will ex- 
cuse me,” she added, rising and shaking 
out her parasol. 

The baroness begged that she might 
not detain Rodney. 

They said good-morning to each other 
with extreme politeness. And when 
Lucretia found herself alone with this 
formidable beauty she sat and meditated 
profoundly. 

Picking .up her trail, the baroness 
sauntered down to the open bath-house, 
under whose awning Julia Russell and 
Amy—holding all the children to keep 
them from falling over into the water— 
and the two young ladies were yet detain- 
ing Guthrie from getting into the boat 
that he held ready. 
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He had offered them all by turns a 
seat in his boat, but they declined his 
offer and scorned a three-days’ bride- 
groom who could think of anything but 
his wife. 

“T’m going to the cottage as soon as 
. I can escape from this mob,” laughed 
Guthrie. 

“T suppose he feels quite old-mar- 

ried,” said Amy. “One gets used to 
the misery of it very soon, Mr. Guth- 
rie.” 
“ But tell us,” exclaimed Miss Rus- 
sell, so charged with curiosity that she 
forgot the existence of Baroness Kuhl: 
“how did you manage the wedding? 
Was it planned a long time before- 
hand ?” 

“Qh, no. When I rowed Naomi out 
that afternoon she did not know she 
was going to be married.” 

“Qh, my!” said the curly young 
lady ; but the severe young lady snubbed 
her with a look. 

“ Did she wear her black dress ?”” 

“ Possibly,” said Guthrie, making an 
effort to recollect. ‘She has worn black 
a long time.” 

“He doesn't even know what the 
bride wore,” announced Miss Russell, 
turning solemnly with this fact toward 
her companions. And, seeing the baron- 
ess sauntering up, she explained, “ We 
are trying to make him confess all about 
this mysterious business.” 

“There’s nothing mysterious about 
it,” said Guthrie, folding his arms and 
leaning against a post of the bath-house, 
which shook under the motions of the 
party, and meeting his cousin’s expres- 
sion with a lotus-eater’s smile, the eye- 
lids drawn near together, the lips broad- 
ened instead of parted. And he went 
on, “It was a very regular proceeding. 
I will mention the circumstances in de- 
tail, so that this whole garrison may know 
the etceteras before I come back to din- 
ner.” 

‘“Humph!” sniffed the party resent- 
fully. 

“Don’t imagine we are so over- 
whelmed by your wedding, Stephen,” 


said his cousin. 


“Then I have just such calm listeners 
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as I want. I am a man who is not 
ashamed to own he is happy.” 

Miss Russell murmured that this was 
sweet, and the baroness added it was too 
sweet. 

“Let him tell us,” said the severe 
young lady, with some decision. 

“Qh, Mr. Guthrie,” said the curly 
young lady, “how did you manage 
about the license and the minister—and 
all that ?” 

“That church,” said Guthrie, speak- 
ing across all their heads, “looked like 
such a specially holy church when it 
stood out against the sunsets, I rowed 
along the west shore, and by degrees got 
up to it, and went in it, and sat out part 
of a prayer-meeting, and talked to the 
preacher, and while I was talking to him 
I felt a very strong impulse to make a 
singular engagement with him: so I 
made it. Then I had an errand down 
to the city, and Idid my errand, and got 
alicense—” . 

“You must have felt sure of your 
prey,” observed the baroness. 

“Of course they were engaged long 
before,” retorted the severe young lady, 
for the general credit of the sex. She 
admired the baroness, but was not going 
to be walked over. 

“T put my faith in the loyal goodness 
of the lady who had consented to marry 
me. And the next afternoon we rowed 
along the west shore. I put the case 
before her, and she hesitated. I told 
her the minister and the wedding were 
there, and why shouldn’t we dispense 
with invited guests and all the impedi- 
menta-of getting married? So, while I 
argued, the sunset lifted the church into 
its glorified attitude. And we got out 
of the boat and went to the church. 
We were married,” said Guthrie, lifting 
his hat. 

“ And you saved yourselves a lot of 
worry,” said Amy, breaking irreverently 
upon a silence. “It won't make dny 
difference to you two whether you have 
presents or not. That's all people have 
big weddings for. And I didn’t get 
half I ought to have had. And I 
sewed myself nearly to death for a year 
before I was married, and at the last 
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minute the dress-maker sent all my 
dresses home wrong. It’s all trouble 
from beginning to end with most peo- 
le.” 

Guthrie guided his boat around to 
where he could get into it without the 
water's dashing it against the pier. “If 
none of you will go with me,” he said 
banteringly, “ I must pull off alone.” 

“You may take me in, Stephen,” said 
his cousin. 

Miss Russell raised the usual remon- 
strances. ‘And here is your boat. Do 
wait until after dinner with us. Then 
Catterson will be delighted to row you 
back, if you don’t want to go in bath- 
ing.” 

‘They can send from the cottage for 
the boat,” said the baroness, ‘“ or some of 
you can fetch it.” 

Guthrie helped her to her seat and 
took up the oars. 

“‘ T believe the heat is oppressing me,” 
she apologized to Julia. ‘“ And I don’t 
know what Max is doing. And it is 


enough to make me feel a little serious 


to have lost a dear cousin so suddenly.” 

“This will be a doleful journey,” said 
Guthrie; drawing down the corners of 
his mouth as he pulled away. “ Naomi 
and I thought we were almost indepen- 
dent of family ties. 
lives to himself.” 

The baroness only sat and mused, 
however. 

The severe young lady and the curly 
young lady gazed after her, and the for- 
mer replied privately to an aside from 
the latter, “‘ No, I don’t quite fancy her. 
I think she’s one of those mean things 
that always have a thing before you do, 
and, when you get it at last, tells you 
patronizingly how worthless and disap- 
pointing it is.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“THE WORLD WAGS WELL.” 
WHILE Guthrie rowed leisurely to- 
ward the middle of the lake, Naomi sat 
on the Camperman veranda, leaning back 
in a hammock. The morning was hot: 
every drop of dew had long ago been 


But it seems no man . 
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sucked from the earth, and the air was 
full of that intemperate fervor which 
foretells storms in June, but in August . 
cannot be depended upon as foretelling 
anything except lush wood-growths and 
parching dust on the wagon-roads. 

In this dazzle and heat Rodney came. 
up Mrs. Camperman’s steps with less 
than her usual languor, though her 
waves of hair clung to her forehead 
with perspiration. She was much 
flushed. Naomi offered at once to re- 
sign the hammock to her, but she took 
a rustic chair and declined moving from 
it. The walk had been short and not 
fatiguing, but Rodney had thought over 
her injuries on the way. 

“T’ll get some lemonade for you,” 
said Naomi, after vainly requesting her 
sister-in-law to lay aside hat and gloves. 

Rodney responded in suitable words 
that the trouble was unnecessary, as 
lemonade was something she always 
avoided when heated. ‘I have come 
to have a talk with you, Naomi,” she 
proceeded, in an arraigning tone. 

Then Naomi, knowing what to expect, 
sat up in the hammock and looked at 
Rodney. 

“T think youg conduct has been 
scandalous,” said the fair Rhadamanthus, 
turning the accumulated heat of her 
eyes upon their object. 

“ Do you ?” responded Naomi, affirma- 
tively rather than interrogatively. 

“Tdo. This clandestine marriage is 
a disgrace to us all.” 

«f presume it is a surprise to you all; 
but I have no apologies to make,” said 
Naomi. 

“You have treated my dead brother 
with the grossest disrespect.” 

“When he was alive,” said Naomi, 
holding her voice in check and deter- 
mining that no abuse should goad her 
into betraying Mr. Battelle's weaknesses 
and his utter obligations to herself before 
this favorite sister of his,—“ when your 
brother was alive, I honored him in 
every way that I could. Men do not 
demand the suttee of their widows in 
this country. I am free to marry, and 
I have married.” 

“You might have waited another 
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year, at least,—for the sake of decent 
propriety.” 
_ “T might; but Mr. Guthrie did not 
wish it. You speak as if Mr. Guthrie 
would urge his wife to do what would 
bring a slur upon her. He has always 
‘been a friend of yours. This is no way 
to requite his friendship.” 
_ “You saw how it was,” said Rodney, 
her eyes in a yellow blaze, “and you 
came between us.” 

Both women were speaking in well- 
modulated voices. The more extreme 
their variance became, the less like 
wrangling their tones sounded. 

“Tt is a long time,” said Naomi, 
“since I even thought of Mr. Guthrie 
as a possible lover of yours. The tie be- 
tween him and myself seems an old one, 
though it has not been an outward reality 
many months. But I do not hesitate 


to say, if there had been rivalry between 
you and me, I should have taken him 
all the same, if I could. Do you think 
the world was made specially for you, 
Rodney Battelle,” added Naomi in some 
excitement, “that every woman—par- 


ticularly I—should resign to you what- 
ever you please to fix your fancy on? 
If I had loved you ever so much, I 
wouldn’t have given him up to you. I 
don’t believe in such silly self-sacrifice.” 
She leaned back in the hammock, as if 
to dismiss the subject. 

And Rodney said, with crushing con- 
viction, “No; you are never likely to 
know anything about self-sacrifice. You 
are the most utterly selfish, ill-regulated 
woman on earth.” 

Naomi sat up in the hammock again 
and gazed upon her reprover. She 
could not help laughing aloud. But, 
dismissing the subject again, she ob- 
served, “ Your congratulations on’ the 
occasion of my former marriage were 
not the warmest. I did not expect as 
much of you this time.” 

“T should think not,” said: Rodney. 
“ When I know that remarks are being 
made everywhere—” 

“Don’t give yourself any uneasiness,” 
said Naomi, swinging. ‘That is en- 
tirely Mr. Guthrie’s affair, and he is 
competent to handle it. If there was 
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mental telephonic connection between 
all ears, so that everybody heard what 
his neighbor said about him, society 
would break up to-morrow. Even you 
might not find life long enough to 
avenge the criticisms you heard about 
yourself.” 

“T used to really think, in spite of all 
your objectionable points, Naomi, there 
was something good about you.” 

“Qh, you did! Iam much obliged 
for your favorable past opinion.” 

“Tt is past. Your character is re- 
vealed to me in its hatefulness—and 
selfishness—and greediness—and utter 
detestableness,” said Rodney, losing a 
degree of her self-control. She was not 
used, in her altercations, to having the 
other woman so advantageously in- 
trenched against her. 

“Well,” said Naomi, after waiting for 
the air to clear from the smoke of this 
flash, “I don’t want to be too good. 
The people who are a little too good and 
circumspect are always getting walked 
over and snubbed and taken advantage 
of and backbitten and sneered at openly. 
The comfortably wicked are not. And, 
worst of all, such awfully good folks’ 
consciences, instead of whispering peace 
to them, whisper something which 
sounds like ‘ Fool.’’ No, I don’t want 
to be too good.” ; 

Rodney turned her yellow eyes toward 
the water. She was beautiful in her 
wrath, but she saw the baroness and 
Guthrie coming, and this diverted her 
mind to side-considerations. 

“Since you have made such a point 
of my selfishness,” said Naomi, leaning 
on her elbow, “I will give you an illus- 
tration of it which I have until now 
kept from you. Mr. Battelle’s bequest 
tothe baby and me was, as you know, 
invested in bonds. It is a good, safe 
investment; but what income do they 
bring? Just six hundred a year; and 
you and Lucretia have had five hundred 
of it. My expenses have not been great, 
but I have worked with my pen and sup- 
ported myself, having only one hundred 
dollars of assured income. I did this 
for Mr. Battelle’s sake—that you might 
not reproach his memory, as you would 
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have done,” said Naomi with heat, “ if 
he did not seem to reach out of his grave 
to keep you afloat.” 

“You ought to have given us the 
income,” said Rodney, speaking vehe- 
mently. ‘It is our brother’s money, 
and not yours, and we have a right to 
it.” 

Naomi leaned back in the hammock 
and regarded this denouncer of greedi- 
ness curiously. 

“ And now that you have. married 
again,” continued Rodney, “ you ought 
to turn the bulk of the money over to 
us. Ambrose would demand it if he 
knew.” 

“Tt is so pleasant to have one’s gen- 
erous theughts forestalled,” mused Na- 
omi. 

“Were you thinking of doing it ?” 

“T am thinking now of not doing it,” 
said Naomi. “Of course Mr. Guthrie 
will have to be consulted in every- 
thing.” 

Rodney smoothed her long glove over 
the wrist. Her eyelashes moved rapidly 
up and down, as if trying to suppress a 
moist insurrection, and she took out her 
handkerchief and dabbed it against her 
face: ‘‘ When I came here last evening 
I intended to see if you could not let me 
stop in this cottage instead of at the 
hotel. You can bring your most dis- 
tant relatives here. Ambrose’s sisters 
are considered last or not at all.” 

“T have often wondered, Rodney 
Battelle,” said Naomi, bending forward 
to give emphasis to what was in her 
mind, “‘ why Ambrose’s sisters were en- 
titled to live idler lives than other 
women and to suck the life-blood out 
of their relatives. Circumstances have 
given me a sordid strain, perhaps. I 
was a woman put to labor. You were 
one kept for ornament. When I was 
your brother’s wife, and, in a measure, 
under your power, you stung me to such 
fury as I do not like to think about. 
The case is reversed. In some respects 
you are now in my power. If I were 
not so happy I might enjoy it. I like 
poetic justice. You have no rights at 
all with me. What I have is unre- 
servedly mine,—man and money. 
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Nothing that I have was ever yours, 
or could by any possibility ever have 
been yours. Even your unwilling re- 
lationship to me is a thing of the past. 
As to your staying at the cottage, that 
is an affair between you and Mrs. 
Camperman. Stephen and I are going 
into camp this evening. I have paid 
my aunt's expenses for the summer, 
She will stay here and enjoy herself and 
visit us at camp.” 

“JT don’t want to come now,” said 
Rodney, weeping, “while that woman 
is here.” She indicated the lady ap- 
proaching in Guthrie’s boat. 

“Why, Roddy,” said the voice of 
Mrs. Camperman’s daughter, approach- 
ing from the interior of the cottage, 
“what are you crying about ?—Is she 
overwhelmed by the news, Mrs. Guth- 
rie ?” 

“Ts who overwhelmed?” inquired 
Mrs. Camperman herself, behind Tudie. 
“Don’t you two get the sun on the ve- 
randa? Why don’t you come into the 
sitting-room ?” 

Rodney smoothed her face and re- 
plied that she had not noticed the sun, 
and Naomi said the hammock was too 
precious to leave, and she was not equal 
to the effort of hanging it again. Tu- 


die’s baby bade Rodney good-morning, 


using his mother as interpreter to a 
voluble extent, while he blinked against 
a stroke of sunshine and seemed to dis- 
own all she credited to him. 

“Well, I'll sit inside,” said Mrs. 
Camperman, drawing a rattan arm-chair 
to the sill. “I’ve been in the kitchen, 
seeing to the dinner. I don’t know 
where the rest: of the happy family are.” 

“ Aunt Melinda’s at the next cot- 
tage,” said Naomi. ‘“ And there comes 
Mr. Guthrie’s cousin.” ? 

“Did it surprise you, Roddy?” in- 
quired Mrs. Camperman, her undula- 
tions of laughter beginning to play. 
“Tt didn’t me. I’ve seen how it was. 


I suspected it the very evening it hap- 
pened.” 

Rodney said she considered it rather 
surprising, herself. 

“Don’t you want to go to my room 
and bathe your face and lie down 
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awhile ?” asked Naomi, with hasty kind- 
ness, seeing* that Guthrie and his cousin 
had disembarked and were coming in. 

But Rodney scantily thanked . her. 
The day was sultry, and she did not feel 
quite herself. Nobody need mind her. 

“ Why, Miss Rodney, you might have 
come with us,” exclaimed Guthrie, bring- 
ing his cousin up the steps. 

“T walked,” said Rodney: “I pre- 
ferred to walk.” 

“Bring me an easy-chair, Stephen 
Guthrie,” commanded Baroness Kuhl, 
“and a fan, and fan me. I am going 
to bully you thoroughly for the last 
time.” 

“Come and sit on my knee, you 
baby,” begged Mrs. Camperman. “I 
have a fan.” 

Before doing so, the baroness seized 
Naomi by the shoulders and inflicted a 
ferocious kiss upon her mouth: “You're 
even with me now. And I never told 
on you. I never told anybody but 
Stephen. I’m glad you two have got 
married. You suit me as a cousin: you 
aren’t a prig. I despise these priggish 
women. Stephen has always had prig- 
gish women setting their caps for him. 
They think he’s gorgeous, but he’s only 
one of my discarded lovers.” 

“Where are those notes you wrote 
me when I first went to college?” in- 
quired Guthrie. 

“T rummaged over your things and 
burnt ’em, of course. Suppose they 
had survived and fallen into Max’s 
hands? he’d recognize every method I 
afterward brought to bear upon him. 
When I think of what might have hap- 
pened to you, Stephen,” comprehending 
all of them, not excepting Rodney, in 
her glance, “TI consider you a very for- 
tunate man.” 

“So do I,” said Guthrie. 

“ But,” added the baroness, sinking 
into Mrs. Camperman’s lap like Titania 
into a mound of moss, “ you ought to 
have waited till Max a I came, and 
had us in at the killing. Where is 
Max ?” 

“ He’s off to the woods with a party 
of young men,” said Mrs. Camperman. 

“ Of course: I know that. But hasn’t 
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he been seen since he tramped out so 
early ?” 

“No, I think not.’ 

“He'll get bits of himself shot off, 
slipping out with guns, and leave me a 
piecemeal widow. You see, Miss Bat- 
telle, what trouble we married women 
have with our husbands. If anybod 
persuades you to go over to that hard 
with him, say no.’ 

“You say yes, Roddy, when you get 
a good chance,” laughed Mrs. Camper- 
man. “I’ve been married twice, and 
if I wanted to marry again to-morrow 
I'd do it without making any more fuss 
than these folks have.” 

“ Law, ma!” said Tudie. 

“Well, I would. I believe in doing 
as you please. Your pa tried to cut me 
off from marrying again by leaving me 
out of his will if I did. Why, it just 
put it in my head strong.” 

“Law, ma!” ejaculated Tudie depre- 
catingly again. 

“ And I married better than I did the 
first time, as any woman ought to do.” 

“ That isn’t saying much for pa!” 

“Well, your pa had his will and I 
had mine. And you're better off for it, 
and soam I. He was a good man, but 
so was Camperman.” 

“ Don’t shake me so with your laugh- 
ing,” objected the baroness: “I feel 
like a fly caught on a quiver of jelly.” 

Rodney sat with her eyelashes down, 
or she raised them with indifferent 
glances. But for the lolling baroness 
she formed an expression of positive 

i t 


“T wish we could all stay tranced: in 
this heat, like the Lotus-eaters,” said the 
baroness,—“ Stephen standing with his 
hand on the hammock, Gnomon forget- 
ting to swing, baby and his mamma in 
the rocker, and Miss Battelle sitting so 
pensive. And it would be always after- 


noon.” 

“We couldn’t allow it. 
must get ready for camp.” 

“ Just as likely as not it will rain,” 
said Mrs. Camperman. “ What kind of 
a tent did you get?” 

“ Fortune favors the impetuous,” said 
Guthrie. “Directly across from us— 


A few of us 
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where you see the large flag—is a clus- 
ter of tents which: we may for a time 
call our own. Circumstances conspired 
to send the owners away on urgent busi- 
ness the very day we formed the wish to 
go into camp. They don’t want to pull 
up stakes, and are glad to rent to us 
until their return, which is indefinite. 
We are sure of a week, and by that 
time may be ready to go elsewhere.” 

“ But who are they? are they nice?” 
inquired the portly matron. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Friends of mine,’ said Naomi. 
“Where I took dinner, don’t you re- 
member ?” 

“And their camping -outfit is par- 
ticularly good.” 

“ Are you going to set up Crusoe, or 
do you want company?” inquired the 
baroness. 

“We want company: we expect it. 
There is a cook thrown in with the 
outfit.” 

“T’m coming to camp with you part 
of the time,” said the baroness. “So 
is Max. So are all of us.” 

“You may except me,” said Rodney. 
“T think I shall go home to-morrow. 
I don’t like the place very well.” 

Her resolution was accepted silently. 

“But you will attend the Club ball 
to-night, won’t you, Roddy?” inquired 
Mrs. Camperman’s daughter. “TI don’t 
dance any more, of course, but all the 
girls seemed so interested about it.” 

Rodney replied that, being there, she 
supposed she would have to dance. She 
had not felt any particular interest in 
the Club ball, however. 

“]’m glad you mentioned your cook,” 
said Guthrie’s cousin, breaking through 
this subject. “When you proposed 
camping I didn’t know but you were 
going right down to nature and fishing 
and frying your own fish on coals, 
Folks who get married in such a hurry 
would naturally do such innocent things.” 

“Tf that subject is not paraded any 
longer, Naomi and I can forgive the 
oversight,” said Guthrie. 

“You can’t quench me with your non- 
chalance, Stephen Guthrie. I haven’t 
brought my mind to considering what 





Max will say. But I do know it will 
start him on a new line of anecdotes, 
and he will be happier than the bride 
and bridegroom. What does your camp 
look like ?” 

“ Like three large tents stuffed with 
comfortable things. There are board 
floors and rugs in two of them. And 
books. We will take some more books. 
Easy-chairs, and all sorts of little orna- 
mental traps.” Naomi then went on to 
give minutely the advantages and com- 
forts of the camp. 


But when, about sunset, she stood in 
the door of her tent and looked back 
across the water at the north-shore set- 
tlement, this was separated from her by 
many strands of rain. And the cam 
was all the pleasanter for that. The 
lake hissed under a pouring sky, and 
directly overhead was a delicious sound 
on the tent-flies. Guthrie lounged ina 
rocking camp-chair beside her, with a 
book lying open on his knee. He 


clasped his hands behind his head and. 


looked abroad with the utmost satisfac- 
tion. They saw small streams start up 
in the grass and run down the banks. 
The ground was a smoking censer of 
rich smells, and the blacker it turned the 
sweeter was its breath. Every pebble 
on the water-border glittered with the 
polish it was receiving, and the trees 
around made the grateful murmur pecu- 
liar to them when it rains. The heat 
had given place to that freshening in 
the air which always surprises us after 
a shower and gives us a hint or sensa- 
tion of man’s having been perfect at 
some time while tilling a garden. 

The cook was stirring about in his 
tent, and they could smell coffee, cutting 
across the pungency of rain-odors. In 
due time they must take an umbrella 
and cross the grass to supper. The rain- 
water ran with a tinkle into tin pans that 
had been set out to catch it. Guthrie had 
been reading to his wife: her vacant 
chair stood by his. In her measureless 
contentment, her snug comfort, she put 
her hand behind her, groping with the 
fingers until he took hold of it, and 
thought of odds and ends,—fragments 
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of human life here and there, the pic- 
ture of a very softly moulded hollow in 
woods she knew, the gap of a stone- 
quarry in a side-hill. She fancied she 
saw a new board-house on the prairie, 
startling the flat landscape with its ab- 
ruptness, and a rain-pour like this turn- 
ing its fresh yellowness drab; a woman 


coming to the door to snuff the sweet |- 


wet earth, and meeting her husband 
there, his old clothes all dripping. He 
has ridden from town up back of the 
little house, where there is no window. 
And the woman makes some exclamation 
with his name, and says she knew he 
would get wet. The children will be 
wet when they come home from school, 
for this has settled to an all-night pour. 
He laughs, for he feels happy on ac- 
count of this very sky-water bath ; they 
kiss each other. He says he will feed 
the stock before he comes. in and changes 
his clothes. Then the woman builds a 
fire in her cooking-stove, and it makes 
the room cosey, instead of stifling, as it 
did in the forenoon, when she was doing 
her baking and felt so tired and low- 


spirited. Now she is glad there is a good 


supper. She takes dry clothes from the 
wall and her bureau-drawers,—a high 
bureau, with glass knobs: it came out 
West in a wagon. She has her share 
of joy with the other wives and mothers 
in the world. , 

‘* Life is very sweet, isn’t it, Stephen ?” 
said Naomi aloud. 

“ Yes, given the conditions. So few 
people stand toward the world in the 
relations they most desire.” 

“Qh, yes! There are happily-situated 
folks with a genius for unhappiness, who 
are forced to invent suffering ; and folks 
with a genius for delight always falling 
into woe, who invent a laugh like Mer- 
cutio when their knees are trembling 
under them in death. But, aside from 
all situations, letting the world go, life is 
delicious. I can picture a thousand forms 
of it; and, wherever the sky, the air, 
and the ground mix in, it is so whole- 
some. This is not like an August rain. 
It is more like June, with the prominent 
lightning left out. Yet yonder goes a 
zigzag streak down the sky.” 


STEPHEN GUTHRIE. 
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“They will not hang out Chinese lan- 
terns at the club-houses to-night,” said 
Guthrie. “TI expected the north shore 
would glitter for us.” 

“ And there replies the thunder. 
Well, we don’t want any Chinese lan- 
terns.” . 

“Ts that a boat coming?” - ~ 

“T have noticed that outline through 
the rain at intervals, ever since I have 
been standing here. It is a boat, 
—making toward us. Do you think 
anything has happened at Mrs. Cam- 
perman’s ?” 

“Certainly not. I shouldn’t wonder 
if it was Max. He wouldn’t wait till 
to-morrow. You know we're old chums. 
Will it be too great an affliction to you, 
Mine, if I bring out meerschaums and 
let him have a regular Heidelberg smoke 
in this tent-door after supper? The 
troubles of married life have now begun 
to present themselves to you.” 

“ Alas! I love the smell of the In- 
dian weed myself, and, if the meer- 
schaums are not too strong, you may see 
me crowding to the tent-door to sniff it 
in. Did I ever object to the cigar-odor 
you carry on your coats in spite of your- 
self?” 

“No; but these tanned pipes are ever 
so much wickeder than cigars. That’s 
Max.” 

“‘ He has on arubber coat. He looks 
as rosy as a rain-washed apple.” 

Guthrie rose up and seized his own 
water-proof garment. 

“Camp Matrimony ahoy!” called the 
visitor from the boat. 

“ Ahoy, my man!” replied Guthrie. __ 
He went down the hard sand, caught 
hold of the boat, and beached it. “ Come 
up to the tents, Max. This is the kind- 

est turn you ever served me.” 

“No! Haven’t had any little differ- 
ences already ?” said the baron. 

“Qh, ‘confound it, no! But I’m so 
glad to see you,—so appreciative of your 
pulling across in the rain to congratulate 
me.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Max, jump- 
ing over the boat's front. “ Here’s my 
hand. I’m glad for you, my old sweet- 
heart.” With German exuberance he 
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then threw his rubber arms up around 
Stephen Guthrie’s neck and kissed him. 
The African cook at the tent-door per- 
taining to his domains witnessed the 
caress, and remarked on it with an in- 
ward shaking and a suppressed utterance 
which sounded like “ kikekik-kik,” and 
this he repeated whenever his duties 
gave him time to recollect the sight of 
one man kissing another. The. baron 
seldom gave his feelings such rein when 
he was uncovered by a roof; but this 
occasion demanded it. 

He was hurried into the tent, un- 
wrapped, and given Naomi’s hand, which 
he bent his short stature over and kissed. 
“You have my heart’s love and con- 
gratulations, both of you. I thought 
I'd come over and have a little supper 
with you, and go back before the dark- 
ness closes in.” 

“We're glad to see you,” said Naomi. 

“You wouldn’t be more welcome any- 
where else in the universe,” said Guthrie. 

“ That’s a very just’ observation,” ob- 
served Max ; “ especially while Stephanie 
is in the sulks.” 

‘“ What’s the matter now? Sit down, 
old house-father. Here are the rocking 
camp-chair, the cushioned chair, the 
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backless camp-seat,'the hassock, and the 
rattan, to choose among. We'll try the 
brown pipes after supper. And there's 
the violin, Max. hat is her highness 
low about ?” 

“T don’t know,” revlied Max, seating 
himself with an air uf delight. “I’ve 
lost track of a good many things I used 
to keep up with. She’s got two little,” 
said the baron,—“ tittle, insignificant- 
looking fellows fawning around her again 
this afternoon. One of them reminded 
me of that Bavarian, don’t you remem- 
ber? I'll tell you a couple of good 
stories about that Bavarian after supper.” 
He leaned back in his chair and struck 
himself enjoyingly on the chest. 

“Oh! I have a letter in my pocket 
for you, Mrs. Guthrie. It came in the 
cottage mail.” 

Naomi received, glanced through, and 
handed it to Guthrie: “ It’s from Virgil. 
He is well, and much gratified with the 
change I contemplated making when I 
wrote him.” 

“So are we,” said Guthrie. “ Gossip, 
the world wags well, the world wags 


well.” 
[THE END.] 


M. H. CatHERWOOD. 
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IN A LETTER. 


\ / Y desk is sweet with Alpine flowers, 
And yet I never, save in dreams, 
Have scaled the rugged mountain-paths 
Or filled my cup at mountain-streams. 
I never saw the sun’s first rays 
Redden the glacier’s icy breast, 
Or watched, from dazzling heights of snow, 
His journey through the glowing west. 


No; other eyes these flowerets sought 
In the fair pastures where they grew, 
And other hands their frail stems broke 
And shook from them the morning dew. 
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But in their petals, folded close, 


This 


came across the sea,— 


That mingled with the mountain quest 
Was many a loving thought of me. 


And I, who hold that love is best 
Of all the gifts of heaven to me, 
Do I regret the vale and stream 
And mountain that I may not see? 
So one dear face renew its bloom, _ 
By healtiful Alpine breezes fanned, 
Enough for me, though these pale flowers 
Be all I know of Switzerland. 
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M AN has been called a tool-making 
animal, and the first tool was 
probably a trap. I do not believe that 
our primogenitors were carnivorous. 
Long before they began to covet flesh 
they probably hankered after eggs and 
milk, and had to devise means for catch- 
ing the creatures to supply these. They 
had no need of elaborate contrivances. 
Experience makes savages the best 
hunters, and it alone can explain their 
success in capturing animals whose 
cunning defies the best inventions of 
the amateur sportsman. With the sim- 
plest of all imaginable traps—an elastic 
stick with a noose—the Patagonian no- 


mads catch hares, foxes, wolves, and the’ 


_ shyest of all American quadrupeds, the 

mountain-vicuiia. Von Tschudi made the 
acquaintance of a Chilian farmer who had 
passed several years in the Andes before 
he succeeded in capturing a live vicuiia. 
He had imitated the traps of the Indians, 
their method of fixing them in the sand 
of the river-banks, their precaution in 
obliterating the traces of their footsteps, 
but all in vain, till an Indian renegade 
revealed the secret,—namely, that the 
Vicufias invariably select their drinking- 
places where there is an audible ripple 
in the current of the river, — perhaps 





for the same reason that cows prefer a 
brook to a pond, and a running spring 
to a sluggish creek. e murmuring of 
the stream seemed to suggest the idea of 
purer and cooler water; and where the 
current was slow the Indians contrived 
to produce a ripple by an artificial ob- 
struction. 

Nearly every animal has some pecu- 
liarity or other that may be utilized for 
its capture. Minks have a queer passion 
for rummaging a pile of dry leaves, and 
the wild turkey can be taken in an open 
trap, because, for some reason, the idea of 
going backward never suggests itself to 
his mind. A Kentucky “turkey-pen” 
is simply a ditch with a roof of logs and 
ending in a cul-de-sac, but open at the 
other end. To this opening the turkeys 
are allured by “sprinklings” of corn 
or cranberries, and, entering the ditch 
where the bait is scattered more liberally, 
they follow it till they reach the ne plus 
ultra end; and it is a decided fact that 
such half-captives will poke around their 
pen for weeks without discovering the 
means of exit. 

The female puma has a marvellous 
talent for hiding her lair, but the trap- 
per knows enough if he discovers a place 
where she has torn her prey, for to that 
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place she will return again and again, 
even after the carcass has been gnawed 
into a smooth skeleton. Jackals, too, 
are fond of revisiting the scenes of their 
former revels: some animals would seem 
to he endowed with the gift that sup- 
ported Cardinal de Retz in his exile,—the 
faculty of “ luxuriating on recollections.” 
In Europe, where new preserves have 
often to be stocked with game-birds, 
hundreds of partridges are sometimes 
caught alive by the following simple de- 
vice. Near the haunts of the game a 
brush-hedge with an opening here and 
there is set across a field, and on either 
side of the transit-holes the trapper 
fastens a wire noose. No bait is needed : 
partridges never fly over a hedge if they 
can crawl through, their motive being 
probably their general reluctance to be- 
tray their whereabouts by taking wing 
in an open field. Hunted conies, as 
well as rats and mice, are likewise almost 
sure to make for the next hole, incurring 
any risks for the sake of momentary con- 
cealment. In chasing a rat about a room, 
‘much trouble can be saved by twisting 


an old newspaper in the form of a sugar- 
loaf bag and placing it on the floor 


alongside of the wall. If the outlaw 
can be induced to approach it from the 
open side, he will dash in with a squeak 
of delight and can be captured before 
he discovers that his harbor of refuge 
has been blockaded. 

Fear, however, is not the only motive 
of this mania for shelter-places. Of all 
animals, rodents are the most domestic. 
More than bees and swallows, and far 
more than man himself, they love to 
have “a roof overhead.” They are 
fond of building a house within a house. 
The dryest corner of a dry-goods box in 
a snug old garret is the favorite dwell- 
ing-place of a house-rat, and even a 
church-mouse, the emblem of poverty, 
manages to find the wherewithal of 
feathering her little nest. It must be 
a poor place, indeed, where our sharp- 
toothed guests fail to make themselves 
comfortable. In the “ Paradise of the 
Netherlands,” the Elysian bog-meadows 
of Helvoetsluys, an acquaintance of mine 
built himself a model dairy with glazed 
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brick walls and fire-brick foundations 


that seemed to defy the colonizing at- . 


tempts of al] rodents ; but before the end 
of the first summer he found that all the 
same a pair of black rats had located and 
raised a family in his store-room. They 
must have clambered in through the 
window; but it puzzled him how they 
had managed their nest-hiding, till after 
a long search it appeared that they had 
excavated a forty-pound Dutch cheese, 
lined it with shreds of the tegumental 
canvas, and retired from the world, like 
friars into a fat convent. 

The fish-otter burrows in the root- 
tangle of solitary river-banks, and hides 
the entrance so carefully that her nest 
can be discovered only by the sheerest 
accident ; but she is often victimized 
by another foible which seems to be a 
peculiarity of the species. Otters are 
fond of sliding. In winter-time they 
scrape the snow from the top of a steep 
bank, and warm themselves whenever 
the sun comes out, but every now and 
then they fling themselves down, spread 
their legs, and shoot down-hill with all 
the delight of a school-boy trying a new 
sled. At the first sign of danger they 
disappear like a flash, for the end of 


their inclined plane communicates with | 


a hole in the ice; but if you can watch 


| them unobserved you may see them 


whisk up and down hill with evidently 
no other motive but fun. Their pastime, 
however, ceases to be funny if the hunter 
discovers their slide. After setting his 
trap near the foot of the slope and cover- 
ing it with loose snow, he is almost sure 
of securing his game on the first sunny 
morning. Otters are also caught in traps 
smeared with oil of anise, for the smell 
of which they evince a queer passion. 
The olfactory predilections of different 
creatures are, indeed, almost as contra- 
dictory as their musical preferences. 
Chinamen confess that they can find 
neither system nor euphony in what we 
are pleased to call music; and beavers 
can be baited with assafcetida as readily 
as with castoreum. It is by no means 
impossible that our favorite perfumes, 
rose oil, cologne, and orange-water, may 
be downright torture to the noses of our 
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domestic animals—which would partly 
explain the ill humor of lap-dogs and 
similar pets that have to endure such 
luxuries all day long. Wild-cats, that 
disdain all other baits, can be trapped 
with valerian roots, and muskrats with 
stinkwort (Anthemis fetida). 

But it is.a strange 
fact that such “ medi- 
cines” serve their pur- 
pose only at their first 
introduction to a new 
district. After a cer- 
tain number of musk- 
rats have been thus 
victimized, the rest 
seem to arrive at the 
conclusion that the en- 
joyment of perfumes is 
one of the pleasures 
that kill: There is 
hardly any doubt that 
animals must possess 
some means of com- 
municating their ideas. 
Arsenic has no percep- 
tible taste or odor, and 
an ounce of it mixed 
with a bushel of corn- 
meal will destroy a cart- 
load of sewer-rats in a 
single day ; but all pro- 
fessional vermin-killers 
agree that such receipts 
lose their efficacy in a 
very short time. Some- 
how or other the sur- 
vivors manage to trace 
the mischief to its 
cause; and old rats have been watched in 
the act of driving their young from a dish 
of poisoned hash. When the British 
first effected a settlenient in Singapore, 
the traffic in monkeys soon became a 
regular branch of industry. The ubiqui- 
tous Chinamen used to go on trapping 
expeditions to the hills, at a time of the 
year when the mountain macaques were 
rather hard up for provisions and could 
be baited with “ fuddle-cakes,”—‘.e., rice- 
bread soaked in a mixture of sugar and 
rum. The trapper used to hide behind 
a tree and let the monkey assemblage 
enjoy his bounty till their antics sug- 
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gested that it was time for him to rush 
in, like Cyrus into the banquet-hall of 
Belshazzar. Experience, however, soon 
taught the little mountaineers to change 
their tactics. Instead of devouring the 
fuddie-cakes on the spot, they learned to 
gather them up and defer the feast till 


THE WAGES OF SIN. 


they reached a retreat where they could 
hope to be left alone in their glory. 
But the trappers, too, have since changed 
their plan. They manufacture a sort of 
narrow-necked jars, about the size of 
sarsaparilla-bottles, and, after filling them 
with a mélange of syrup and alcohol, 
they tie them firmly to the root of a 
tree and withdraw: out of sight. The 
monkeys come down and sip the nectar, 
a little at a time, till many a mickle has 
muddled their perceptives to the degree 
which the founder of Buddhism would 
have called the first stage of Nirvana,— 
indifference to earthly concernments in 
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general. The trapper then approaches 
and collects his guests, whose exalted 
feelings often manifest themselves in a 
peculiar way. Some receive their cap- 
tor with open arms, some hug their 
bottles with approbative grunts, while 
others lie on the ground, conkemphaiis 
the sky in ecstatic silence. 

In Mexico, monkeys are generally 
caught in box-traps. The Mexican 
farmer rarely kills a capuchin-monkey : 
man can afford to bear with his 
relatives where nature has been’so kind 
to all, and in some districts of Oaxaca 
the monitos are as petulant as the sacred 
apes of Benares. Still, it is possible that 
this Hindoo-like forbearance of our next 
neighbors has something to do with their 
indolence, for I suspect that north of the 
Rio Grande the propensities of the long- 
fingered four-handers would “ severely 
strain our tolerance,” as Mr: Evarts said 
of the peculiar ethics of the Salt Lake 
Saints. Nor does the monkey-ridden 
ranchero object to their extermination 
by proxy: wherever maize is cultivated 
in the neighborhood of the_river-forests 
the trapper is generally welcome. The 
box-trap method can be successfully em- 
ployed only where the haunts of the 
game are well known, for the capuchins 
won't go out of their way without very 
special inducements, and in a field where 
monkeys have been caught before, their 
relatives become as circumspect as pick- 
pockets in a metropolitan opera-house. 

I once watched such a field for a whole 
afternoon before we caught one of the 
pilferers,— probably an outsider who had 
strolled in on the chance of getting a 
free lunch. The trapper had taken us 
to the loft of a corn-bin, where we could 
survey the garden and a portion of the 
adjacent woodlands ; but our visitors gave 
the trampa a wide berth, though their 
sidelong glances showed that they had 
not forgotten the place. They nosed 
about in the stubble, but the gleaners 
had been beforehand with them, and, 
after an apparently aimless ramble 
among the furrows, one gray-headed old 
brigand happened to fetch up right in 
front of the box, perhaps much to his 
own surprise, though, by a strange coinci- 
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dence, five of his relatives reached there 
at about the same time. The gray-head 
raised himself on his hind-legs, surveyed 
the field in every direction, and then 
began to tack,—#.c., approached the box 
in a roundabout way, lowering his head 
with every step, till he reached the trap- 
hole, where he settled down on his 
haunches, but with one hand in position 
for a sudden back-spring. With the 
other he explored the sand for maize- 
kernels,—in utrumque paratus. His 
manoeuvres seemed to have reacted on 
the imagination of his companions, for 
two youngsters took to their heels, but 
presently returned, and, with a bravado- 
flourish of their tails, advanced to within 
a few inches of the trampa. Turning 
half round, to let the by-standers witness 
the proofs of his heroism, one of them 
stretched out his hand till it all but 
touched the suspicious apparatus, but 
then, as if struck with a sudden horror 
at the thought of possible consequences, 
they both fled more precipitately than 
before and rushed into the arms of a 
motherly old capuchina, whose caresses 
at last composed their overwrought 
feelings. 

Their comrades in the mean time en- 
croached upon the old man’s claim till 
he got up to reconnoitre the rear of the 
trampa. Not a crumb was in sight, but 
his sense of smell seemed to reveal the 
riches within, for, after a careful exami- 
nation of the bottom-board, he raised his 
head with an impatient jerk and a glance 
in the direction of the farm-house: “ A 
sad comment on modern hospitality and 
Christian civilization !” 

The party at the other end crowded 
around the entrance and grinned at each 
other with excitement. The trampa had 
been baited with meladas,—ripe corn- 
ears boiled in treacle: the corn alone 
would have been enticing enough, but 
the syrup made it so nearly irresistible 
that every now and then one of the 
tempted capuchins had to ease his nerves 
by a rush to the rear or a spring against 
the picket-fence. The return of the 
sachem saved them from greater indis- 
cretions, for some of them had already 
begun to measure the depth of the box 
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with their outstretched arms,» Before 
long, however, their impatience revived: 
the junior members of the. conference 
seemed to advocate an attack en masse, 
but before matters came to a crisis a 
new-comer appeared on the stage,—a 
lank and hungry-looking stranger, 
who seemed to have emerged 
from an elder-coppice behind the 
fence. For a minute or two he 
watched the proceedings in: si- 
lence, and then marched straight 
upon the box, evidently resolved 
to astonish the natives. He 
squeezed himself through the 
trap-hole with the success that 
often attends a bold enterprise, 
and easily obtained possession of 
ten select meladas,—a monopoly, 
in fact, for in the next moment 
his pre-emption was ratified by 
the fall of the tail-board. The 
sachem turned round with a 
coughing grunt,—‘“I told you 
so,’—then took to his heels, and, *. 
seized with a sudden panic, the 
whole troop fled, shrieking, in the 
direction of the high timber. 
Monkeys caught in steel -traps 
are wildly obstreperous and can 
hardly ever be tamed : their first 
experience of man’s inhumanity 
to man seems to have left an in- 
delible impression. Steel - traps 
make their captives ferocious. 
There is something in the ar- 
‘rangement and modus operandi 
of the treacherous implement 
that appears to aggravate the 
horrors of the result and excite 
the wrath of a naturally savage 
animal to the raging pitch: the- 
struggles of a captured wild-cat 
sometimes liberate her at the cost 
of a limb, and, if the iron has not 
collared her at the.very middle 
of the neck, she will tear- herself out at 
the risk of leaving her scalp behind. 
Pitfalls have the opposite effect: they 
cow their prisoners; the darkness and 
mystery of the predicament and the un- 
certainty of the result seem to paralyze 
their energies. In Abyssinia, where all 
our principal menagerie-men have an 
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agent or two, sand-foxes, jackals, and 
even hyenas are often caught in pits and 
taken alive by a very simple process: 
the hunter goes down, lariats his quail- 
ing captives, and, while his partner draws 
the rope tight, he ties their four legs, 
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gags them with a thong of raw- hide, 
and the dire fere are dragged out like 
butcher-calves. 

Practical naturalists are generally the 
most successful trappers, for Lord Bacon 
is probably right, that observation is 
quite as prolific a mother of inventions 
as necessity. Only observation could 
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have revealed the fact that little song- 
birds can be attracted by the sight of a 
bird of prey. A common chicken-hawk 
will serve that purpose. Fasten a tame 
hawk to a bush, and before the end of 
an hour all the finches and -thrushes of 
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the township will find it out and meet 
in general convention,—an indignation. 
meeting, perhaps; though it is hard to 
understand what they can hope to ac- 
complish against an enemy who could kill 
a score of them in ten minutes. A pri. 
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ori, their proceedings would seem as 
incredible as an assembly of mice around 
a chained cat. But the experiment never 
fails: a hawk, an eagle, but especially a 
ferocious-looking old horn-owl, will allure 
birds at a time when they would disdain 
to neglect their domestic business for the 
sake of any tidbit. An owl-riot they 
seem to consider as a sort of public duty 
which must take precedence of all other 
affairs, for even migratory birds will 





- stoop from their flight through air and 


alight to screech around an old night- 
spectre. In Northern Italy, where game 
is scarce, every farmer has a tame buba 
and a potful of birdlime, and thou- 
sands of Northern songsters, hastening 
fondly home from their winter-quarters 
on the Mediterranean, fall a victim to 
their ruling passion and perish in exile, 
—“butchered to makea Roman holiday.” 
Fevix L. Oswa.p. 
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I. 


VERY one in Alton, a small col-- 


lege town in one of the older 
Western States, took boarders or rented 
lodgings. The motives which led the 
people to open their doors in this 
friendly fashion to the small army of 
students which every year made fresh 
incursions within their borders were man- 
ifold and curious to unravel. There 
were those who professed to be actuated 
only by a spirit of pure patriotism, who, 
regarding the university as one of the 
institutions of their country, felt bound 
to maintain its reputation and that of 
the town in which it was located by ex- 
tending the hospitality of their homes to 
its patrons, said hospitality being gen- 
erally valued, on the commercial side, 
at from four to six dollars per week. 
Others were urged by such genteel con- 
siderations as the desire to accommodate 
a friend, or to provide themselves with 
congenial society and profit by the 
mental refreshment to be gained in daily 
intercourse with intellectual sophomores 
and brain-weary seniors. There were 
houses which a green placard fastened 
on the front door and bearing the in- 
scription, “Board, Rooms to Rent,” 
made easy of entrance ; while there were 
others with close-drawn shutters and a 
general air of private respectability 
which it was well understood must be 
approached with great circumlocution. 
The house of Mrs. Coles, a square brick, 
with large, airy chambers, and situated 
within easy walking-distance from the col- 
lege, belonged to the latter category. 
Not that Mrs. Coles shared the affecta- 
tions and weaknesses of her neighbors.. 
Her faults, like her virtues, were her 
own. She dealt in no small subterfuges 
with herself in this matter of renting 
lodgings to the students, but barricaded 
herself'in another sort of pride, which took 
the form of a dignified, not to say defiant, 
reserve toward her tenants, with whom 
she maintained only the most formal 
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business relations. Perhaps it was be- 
cause Mrs. Coles, through the failure of 
the insurance company which stood se- 
curity for a comfortable policy on her 
husband's life, found herself at his 
death largely dependent on the income 
derived from the. rental of her rooms, 
that she regarded her tenants as so many 
wilful intruders upon her right of do- 
main. Her mental constitution was as 
harsh-featured in many respects as her 
physical aspect, which was of that tall 
and bony order that adversity pinches into 
extra sharpness of outline. She treated 
her lodgers with exact justice,—no more, 
—saw that the beds. were well aired and 
the rooms properly swept.and dusted, but 
to sordid services like these she added 


‘none. of those little motherly cares and 


attentions in which, as the sole surviving 
parent of a young and very pretty daugh- 
ter, she might have been pardoned for 
indulging. It was, indeed, a source of 
perpetual grievance among Mrs. Coles’s 
lodgers that all the other fellows of the 


college seemed to stand so much better a 


chance of winning the acquaintance and 
friendship of Miss Bertha than them- 
selves, who were restricted to a simple 
greeting or the barest exchange of civil- 
ities as they chanced to meet her in the 
hall or on the stairs. Mrs. Coles had 
never made but one exception in the 
treatment of her lodgers, and that was 
in the case of James Beebe, whom, be- 
cause he was very poor, spending every 
farthing he could earn to push himself 
by slow degrees through college, pain- 
fully shy and awkward in his manners, 
and an inveterate bookworm, she re- 
garded as a very harmless individual, 
whom it was an act of charity, as well 
as of small profit, to receive at the family 
board, «4% 

One cold, rainy day in late September, 
at the opening of the college year of 
187-, Mrs. Coles, with a countenance 
expressive of many dark forebodings, and 
examining their references with an eye 
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that seemed to gather suspicion with 
every line she read, completed the ar- 
rangements by which she let the large 
front chamber to a couple of city youths, 
well dressed and self-assured, who ap- 
peared to regard their entrance upon col- 
lege life as a very excellent joke of some 
kind, which promised plenty of oppor- 
tunities for sport and the gaining of 
manly experience. The south room was 
rather grudgingly bestowed on a young 
medical student, Mrs. Coles: stipulating, 
with a severe frown, that he should not 
have any bottles of dangerous liquids 
standing about, or spatter the walls with 
his experiments. Across the hall stood a 
large solitary apartment, known as the 
spare room. It was seldom occupied, 
éven for a night; but Mrs. Coles would 
have denied herself many more costly 
luxuries before she would have permitted 
its sacred gloom to be desecrated by the in- 
truding presence of a lodger. The high- 
bolstered bed, with its starched and fluted 
coverings, the tall dresser, standing in 
state between the two windows, decked 
with a spacious cushion of dotted Swiss, 
the tiger rug, with its lyellow eyes faintly 
gleaming through the darkness,—all these 
were the signs of that yanished grandeur 
and prosperity in which Mrs. Coles had 
once lived at her ease, when, as she ex- 
pressed it, she was “‘ as good as the best.” 

“ Now, if we could let the hall bed- 
room, we should be fixed for the winter,” 
she said to Bertha. ‘“ But nobody ever 
seemed to want that room except Mr. 
Beebe. He did say he should come back 
this year and finish ; but it’s got so late 
I suppose he’s had to give it up,—hasn’t 
earned money enough to get himself 
through, I expect.” Bertha was stand- 
ing by the window, drumming an impa- 
tient tattoo on the pane, and watching 
the small streams as they trickled down 
the glass outside. A frown of vexation 
‘disfigured her pretty face, and she 
looked like a child disappointed of its 
play; but it was in reality a woman’s 
troubles with which she was dealing. 
Her mother’s harsh, complaining tones 
grated unpleasantly on her sensitive 
mood, and an involuntary sigh of weari- 
ness escaped her. 
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“What's the matter?” her mother 
asked, regarding her over her steel- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“Nothing,” Bertha replied, with a 
petulant shrug of the shoulders, She 
had a girl’s dislike to being questioned 
and having those opinions which were 
slowly taking shape in her mind helped 
to a too precipitate formation by the in- 
terference of her elders. 

“T suppose if he does come he’ll be 
wanting to put his telescope in the win- 
dow, and there'll be no end of draughts,” 
Mrs. Coles prosed on, in her high monoto- 
nous key. “ He’s such a queer stick, 
and so awful poor! I wonder if he wears 
that old plush vest yet and spends all his 
money for books and new lenses ?” 

“T don’t think he’s so very queer,” 
said Bertha, with a note of irritation in 
her voice, and that putting-down manner 
which our free-born American girls oc- 
casionally employ toward their seniors. 
“ Professor Black says he is one of the 
best students in the college, and sure to 
make his mark some day. Mr. Beebe is 
a—a scientist.” Bertha spoke with con- 
siderable warmth,—not that she cared 
particularly for Mr. Beebe, whom she 
remembered only as a kindly little man, 
many years her senior, whom she-had 
liked to tease and play practical jokes 
upon when he was with them two years 


‘before. She was just sixteen then, and 


scarcely out of short dresses. It seemed 
a long time ago, especially when viewed 
in the light of the present difficulties 
with which she was struggling. For two 
days Bertha had been trying to decide 
what reply she should send to a letter 
from a certain Walter Crane, a member 
of last year’s class, who had written and 
asked her to marry him. Bertha had 
first met Mr. Crane at one of those guast 
literary gatherings where the students 
and the young ladies of the town art- 
fully contrived, on the plea of mutual 
improvement, to meet each other once a 
week. After the essay on Huxley or the 
readings from the poets were concluded, 
there were moonlit walks home through 
the quiet streets, and lingering partings 
at the gate, where the taller of the two 
companions paused to explain some sub- 
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tile point in the evening’s discussion to his 
demure-faced listener, or entice her fancy 
to the exploring of still deeper mysteries. 
Walter Crane was one of the favorites in 
Alton society, rich, handsome, and gifted. 
Bertha had naturally felt flattered at his 
manifest preference for her society, and 
Mrs. Coles had watched the growing in- 
timacy with favoring eyes, her chief 
ambition in life being to see Bertha 
successfully installed in those circles 
of wealth and fashion in which young 
Crane had been bred from infancy. Yet, 
in spite of the numerous advantages 
which she acknowledged her lover to 
possess, and which should have induced 
a prompt reply to his. letter, Bertha 
found herself hesitating and postponing 
her answer from day to day. Though 
she foresaw pretty clearly what this an- 
swer would be, yet ‘she was conscious of 
arising sense of annoyance toward her 
dear Walter for what she deemed the 
unnecessary haste he had displayed in 
the matter. To Bertha’s young imagi- 
nation, the pleasing uncertainty of their 
present relations was far more satisfactory 


than any matter-of-fact engagement could 


be. Her restive girl's fancy rebelled at 
the thought of putting herself in bonds 
to another, even though that other were 
Walter Crane. Yet there were some 
things about an éngagement that were 
very nice, she reflected. There was the 
ring, and, holding out her small dimpled 
hand, she tried to imagine a circlet 
of gold on the forefinger ; but, as if the 
imaginary pressure were not so agreeable 
after all, she began rubbing the finger to 
restore its wonted sensation. Then there 
would be the love-letters, and Bertha 
thought she should enjoy being made love 
to in that way better than according to the 
methods employed when one is obliged 
to see one’s lover very often, which, if 
they are more convenient, are also more 
exacting. And of course she had 
always expected to marry some time. 
And she liked Walter Crane better than 
any young man she knew. Besides, she 
had encouraged him, had given him her 
photograph, and permitted him to hold 
her hand as they.stood together in 
the dark porch. Her mother would 
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be greatly pleased, and all the girls en- 
vious of her good fortune. There was 
no reason in the world why she should 
not say yes; “and I will send an answer 
this very day,” she said to herself’ as she 
awoke the third morning after receiving 
Walter's letter. 

Bertha had said nothing to her mother 
about the letter: she felt an instinctive 
dislike to witnessing the satisfaction 
which she knew such a piece of news 
would evoke. The truth was, she felt 
more like being condoled with than con- 
gratulated, and, as she put her name 
to the brief and lady-like reply which 
she wrote, she seemed to be signing 
away her girl’s freedom and happiness: 
But it was all right, she reasoned, as 
she sealed and directed the letter. All 
girls felt that way at first. She should — 
get over it. She locked the letter in 
the rosewood writing-desk,— one of 
Walter’s gifts. After supper she would 
take it to the post-office. In two days 
it would have reached its destination, 
and then she would be really engaged. 
She hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry; but there was no time to do either, 
for at that moment Mrs. Coles entered 
her daughter’s room. “ Talk of what’s- 
his-name,” she exclaimed, panting with 
the exercise of climbing the stairs. 
“ Here’s Mr. Beebe just come in on the 
noon train, and wants his old room 

n.”’ 

Bertha received this piece of intelli- 
gence with a face that denoted a pleased 
surprise. 

“ He’s gone back to the station to get 
his trunk, but he brought his telescope 
with him; couldn’t trust anybody: to 
carry that, I suppose. He’s as tickled 
as a boy to get back again.” 

When Bertha went down to the sit- 
ting-room shortly after, she saw Mr. 
Beebe sitting with his back to the door, 
by the window, busily engaged in put 
ting his beloved instrument together. 
With a mischievous smile breaking over 
her face, she crept softly up behind 
him. ‘How do you do, Mr. Beebe?” 
she said. 

He turned quickly and started to rise, 
but first paused to lay the pieces of the 
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telescope carefully on an opposite chair. 
“Why, Miss Bertha!” he exclaimed, as 
he shook hands with her. “Is this 
you? Well, well, to be sure! And 
not a bit changed. But, bless my 
soul,” as his eyes strayed over her 
face and figure, ‘“‘ how you’ve grown !” 

“Grown!” Bertha exclaimed, in a 
tone of mingled amusement and pique. 
She was used to a different style of 
compliment from her gentlemen ac- 
quaintance. . 

“And so it is really you! Well, 
well!’ And Mr. Beebe continued to 
rub his hands and smile at her in a 
half - paternal fashion. His conversa- 
- tional powers were not of the best, and 
he found it difficult to reconcile the 
smiling, self-assured young lady before 
him with the romping schgol-girl of two 
years ago. 

“Why, of course it’s me,” said Bertha, 
with an impatient toss of her head anda 
ready disregard of grammatical correct- 
ness. ‘ You expected to find me here, 
didn’t you? or did you think I was 
dead—”’ 

“Dead!” her companion exclaimed, 
in a startled voice, and looking at her 
blankly. 

“Or married?” she went on, with 


a little flush which she was sure he. 


would not notice. ‘Perhaps you 
thought I was married ?” 

He had seated himself at his work 
again, and Bertha had dropped into a 
low chair near by and sat with her head 
resting on her hand and her face turned 
sideways up at him as she fired these 
shots. 

“No,” he said smilingly, as he searched 
among the loose pieces on the opposite 
chair for the particular spring he wanted. 
“T dont know that I had thought about 
it.” 

“You have had more important things 
to think of, I dare say,” delivered in a 
tone which was intended to freeze her 
auditor into a consciousness of his singu- 
lar behavior. 

Mr. Beebe paused to fasten the spring 
securely in its place before replying. 
“Well, I have been pretty busy,” he 
said, at last. 





Whereat Bertha, suddenly forgetting 
her wounded dignity, broke into a 
laugh,—a long peal of ringing, girlish 
laughter. 

Mr. Beebe paused in his labors and 
surveyed her with puzzled attention. 
His was a mathematical mind, with few 
resources of poetic imagination to fall 
back upon in the translation of a young 
girl’s varying moods. He had not the 
remotest idea what she was laughing at : 
he only knew it was very pleasant to see 
her again. Her companionship, even 
when she was a girl of sixteen and he a 
staid young man of twenty-four, had al- 
ways brought a subtile sense of warmth 
and comfort which the unconscious nat- 
uralness of their relations had happily 
prevented him from ever attempting to 
analyze. She used to hinder him some- 
times with her careless, teasing ways, 
but he had always liked to have her 
around; and Bertha, in return for this 
indulgence, had come to assume a kind 
of proprietary interest in the telescope 
and whatever pertained to her friend’s 


welfare. Her mirth subsided, she leaned © 


forward, and, taking up one of the lenses, 
commenced to polish it with her silk 
handkerchief. “It’s the same one, 
isn’t it?” she asked, as she watched the 
young man putting the separate parts of 
the long black tube together. 

“Yes,” he replied, in a voice that 
hinted both.affection and regret. ‘Some 
day I hope to have a much better one, 
but not now,—not until the school-bills 
are paid and I have secured a position.” 
Mr. Beebe always spoke of his affairs 
with great frankness in the Coles house- 
hold. 

“What kind of a position do you 
expect?” Bertha asked, with an air of 
matronly interest. 

“Qh, I shall have to take up with 
whatever comes along. I can’t afford to 
be particular, you know. But I’ve 
heard of an assistant-professorship at 
x which I mean to try for.” 

“Yes; I should think that might 
suit you very well,” Bertha replied en- 
couragingly. ‘And how are my old 
friends Arietis and Merope, and the 
rest ?” she went on, laying down the 
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lens and taking up a brass ring which 
served as one of the instrument’s sup- 
ports. “I used to be rather hard on 
Merope, you know. I thought she was 
rightly served in being banished for mar- 
rying a mortal. But I don’t blame her 
so much now,” rubbing away with a very 
thoughtful air on the brass ring. “I 
don’t suppose every girl could have a 
god for the asking. Some of them had 
to take up with a mortal. That's the 
way most of us have to do yet. I mean 
to make my apologies to Merope the first 
pleasant night.” Bertha could indulge 
in apparently idle chatter of this sort 
with her abstracted friend, secure in the 
knowledge that he was not likely to see 
any ulterior meaning in her remarks, 
while at the same time she relieved her- 
self of the somewhat severe tension of 
her own thoughts. 

After supper she went up-stairs to 
prepare for her walk to the post-office. 
Robed in her water-proof,—for it was still 
raining,—and coming down the stairs, she 
met Mr. Beebe in the hall, also dressed 
to go out. 


“ Why, Miss Bertha,” he exclaimed, 
“you're not going out in thisrain? Let 
me take your letter,” as his eye fell on 


the white envelope in her hand. “Iam 
going to the office.” 

Bertha hesitated. It was not exactly 
the kind of letter to intrust to another ; 
but it would look very foolish to persist 
in going herself in such weather. _ So, 
with a little reluctance, she handed him 
the letter, which he stowed away in one 
of his inner pockets and in a moment 
was out in the driving rain. 

Mr. Beebe had occasion to call at the 
drug-store on his way to the post-office, 
to purchase a few drops of oil with 
which to soften the unyielding mood 
of a rusty hinge on the telescope-appa- 
ratus. While waiting to have his‘order 
filled, he took up a newspaper lying on 
the counter, and, casually glancing 
through its columns, his eye fell on an 
item of scientific news copied from a re- 
cent magazine. 
related was one on which he had been 
bestowing considerable attention of late, 
and it was with manifest impatience that 
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The subject to which it - 
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he waited to finish his purchase and re- 
ceive his change. This accomplished, 
he made a rapid exit from the store, . 
and plunged across the street to a small 
news-room opposite, where he found the 
magazine he was in search of. With 
the avidity of the born student, he 
began to read while still standing at 
the counter, but in a few moments he 
dropped mechanically into a seat near 
by, where he remained absorbed in the 
pages before him until a late hour of the 
evening, when one of the clerks ap- 
proached him and politely intimated 
that it was time to close. 

Bertha, lying awake on a restless 
pillow, heard him come in and climb 
the stairs in slow, meditative fashion to 
his room, and, with a little sigh of weari- 
ness and relief, closed her eyes against 
the surrounding darkness and fell asleep. 

Mrs. Coles, having secured an occu- 
pant for the hall bedroom, settled down 
in a state of cheerful content for the 
winter, and felt herself on comparatively 
good terms with the world about her. 
The disposition to interfere in and _as- 
sume authority over the affairs of others. 
found fair material for its exercise in 
Mr. Beebe, a young man whose native 
strength and resolution were consider- 
ably obscured by his quiet, diffident . 
bearing. Mrs. Coles, constituting her- 
self his chief friend and adviser, did not ° 
hesitate to hint her disapproval of cer- 
tain eccentricities of manner and ward- 
robe which, as her lodger, she felt’ he 
was bound to forego. The plush vest 
which disturbed her peace of mind most 
of all, and which—either the same one 
of two years ago or its exact counter- 
part—he still continued to wear, had dis- 
appeared within a few days and been 
replaced with a garment of more modern 
make and material. When Bertha heard 
of this, she was extremely mortified. “I 
considered it my duty,” Mrs. Coles calmly 
responded to her daughter’s spirited pro- 
test: “that man’s no more fit to take 
care of himself than a baby.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Bertha, with a little 
shudder, “what must he think of us? 
I shall never be able to look him in the 
face again.” 
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“ Pooh!” said her mother; “ how 
foolish you talk! Of course if he had 
been like other young men I shouldn't 
have gone so far.” 

“He’s far kinder and truer and 
nobler than most young men,” Bertha 
cried, with passionate emphasis. 

“Qh, yes,” her mother replied, in her 
hard, indifferent manner, “you always 
stand up for him.” She would as soon 
have thought of Bertha falling in love 
with the white-haired minister as with 
Mr. Beebe. 

Bertha had her own reasons for dis- 
trusting young men just now. Two 
weeks had passed and she had received 
no word from Walter Crane. She 
watched the days go by with feverish 
anxiety, counting the hours between the 
arrival of the daily mail, all her senses 
sharpened with expectation and a name- 
less dread. What could be the cause of 
this strange silence? Had he so soon 
repented of his choice? or had that 
cold, proud man, his father, interfered 
and forbidden his marriage to an obscure 
country-girl like herself? Oh, if she 
had but sent a different answer! but to 
yield herself only to be repulsed, to feel 
herself the object of the contempt and 
neglect of the man whom she had 
allowed to see her preference, — all this 
was bitterly hard for the young girl to 
bear. Meantime, the weeks slipped by 
until full two months had elapsed, and 
Bertha had ceased to look for any answer 
to her letter. She neither sickened nor 
died under this cruel stress of waiting, 
only fretted like a tormented creature 
whose hurts, though deep, are not mortal. 
Her pride was more severely wounded 
than her heart. She had sacrificed her 
dignity to find herself left bare of self- 
respect. She grew a little pale and thin, 
and complained of frequent headaches, 
an excuse for her fitful and variable con- 
duct which the racking thoughts in 
her brain rendered perfectly valid. Mrs. 
Coles, suspecting from her daughter’s 
pee evasion of all mention or al- 
usion to Walter Crane that all was not 
going on well in that quarter, yet re- 
frained, with rare magnanimity for one 
of her imperious will, from extorting 
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her confidence, and, becoming really con- 
cerned for her health, determined to send 
her on a visit to her aunt, who lived 
in a neighboring city. 

Bertha fell in eagerly with the plan, 
and commenced rapid preparations for 
the flitting. To the young, suffering 
from their first grief or disappointment, 
no cure seems so effectual as that 
which comes from a complete change 
of outward circumstances and conditions. 
Bertha believed that in leaving home 
and taking up a temporary residence in 
her aunt’s city household she shoud 
leave all petty and humiliating cares be- 
hind her. The emotions and experiences 
of the future would be quite fresh and un- 
tried, like her new dresses. Mr. Beebe, 
who was studying very hard at this 
time, and in a state of mental abstrac- 
tion which led to his always leaving 
his hat and gloves and other mundane 
belongings in all sorts of impossible 
places and never being able to find them 
until Bertha came to the rescue, listened 
to her lively chatter about the impend- 
ing visit with his usual preoccupied and 
indulgent smile. It was not until his 
return one evening from the univer- 
sity, when he saw her trunk stand- 
ing in the hall, locked and strapped 
and surmounted with a small valise, 
that he realized with a sudden shock 
of surprise that Bertha was going 
away. He stood gazing in a bewildered 
fashion at the little satchel, a new one 
of bronze leather, with the initials 
“ B. Q.” engraved on the nickel clasp, 
when the door opened, and’ Bertha came 
out from the parlor. He turned slowly 
and met her bright, laughing face with 
his that looked so much older and graver. 
“So you are really going ?” he asked. 

“On the eleven-o’clock train,” Bertha 
promptly replied. “I shall depend on 
you to see me off and get my checks.” 

Mr. Beebe was accustomed to small 
imperative demands like this, to which 
he always submitted with unfailing good 
nature, liking them, perhaps, better than 
he knew. But this time he made no 


reply, only stood watching her while she - 


opened the satchel and added some 
trifling feminine article to its contents, 
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then turned and slowly climbed the stairs 
to his room. Wondering at his silence, 
Bertha looked after him, and the song 
she had been humming died on her lips. 
A new, unaccountable feeling of home- 
sickness came over her all at once, and 
that strange, foolish impulse which seizes 
the most sober-minded of us to unpack 
our trunks and give up a journey after 
having spent days in the pleasant an- 
ticipation of it. 

Closing his door, Mr. Beebe, instead 
of placing himself at the table covered 
with books, sat down before the little 
box-stove which warmed the apartment, 
and, with his head dropped forward in 
his hands, gave himself up to a dream- 
laden revery, not of the future, but of 
the past. He saw Bertha flitting about 
the house like some bird or bright- 
winged creature, with always a laugh 
or song on her lips: if she had been 
more quiet and thoughtful of late, he 
had not noticed it. He saw himself the 


victim of her saucy jokes and childish 
pranks, and recalled the look of tender 
gravity that rested on her face in her 


more serious moods. He saw the brown 
head bending beside his own above an 
astronomical map or chart, as he traced 
the celestial bearings of some translated 
Perseus or Andromeda, and noted in 
fancy the pure outline of her face dis- 
played against the evening sky while he 
showed her the glowing sickle and 
Berenice’s glittering locks. _ He should 
miss her, he said to himself; yes, he 
should miss her very much. And then 
the sudden recollection that he was sit- 
ting alone in the dark, thinking about 
her, caused him to spring to his feet, 
light the lamp, and plunge into his 
books; and, as his was a well-regulated 
mind, the effort he made to banish all 
intruding fancies and fix his attention 
on the table of logarithms before him 
was tolerably successful. But the sight 
of the trunk as he again passed through 
the hall half an hour later brought 
another little pang of remembrance. 
“You are not to study this evening, 
Mr. Beebe,” said Bertha, as they rose 
from the supper-table. ‘You are to 
devote yourself entirely to me: I want 
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to say good-by to Orion and the Twins. 
It’s a beautiful night.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Beebe, “it’s a beau- 
tiful night. You can see the jewels 
in Cassiopeia’s bracelet. I will get the 
telescope.” 

In a few moments, Bertha, wrapped in 
a woollen shawl and with a scarlet hood 
tied over her head, was standing by Mr. 
Beebe out under the bare trees on the 
lawn, in the midst of the glorious winter 
night. In docile obedience to her com- 
mands, the small telescope was made to 
sweep the whole horizon, from Lyra 
blazing low down in the west to El Nath 
rising in the east. They counted the 
stars in Medusa’s head and explored the 
nebula in Orion’s sword, and Bertha re- 
cited a part of Longfellow’s tribute to 
the fiery-faced Mars. 

“Tn the olden time, people used to © 
read their fate in the stars,” said Bertha, 
lifting her face to the sky. ‘ Under 
which star was I born, I wonder? You 
choose one for me,” she added impul- 
sively, turning to her companion. 

She stood leaning in careless rumina- 
tive fashion against the gnarled trunk 
of an ancient cherry-tree, and Mr. Beebe 
looked across at her over the tele- 
scope with grave and thoughtful scru- 
tiny, as if he were seeing her for the, 
first time. Just glancing in the direc- 
tion where the Seven Sisters spread their 
tangled light, he hesitated a moment, 
and then spoke. “ Let it be Alcyone,” 
he said. 

“ Aleyone!” exclaimed Bertha. “‘ Why, 
she’s only of the third magnitude. You're 
not very gallant, Mr. Beebe.” 

“T’m not gifted in making compli- 
ments, Miss Bertha, and I didn’t know 
you were so ambitious. There’s Rigel 
and Aldebaran. Take one of them, if 
you prefer.” 

“ And, if I should prefer, what then?” 
with a little defiant lifting of the scarlet 
hood. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, with an air of 
slight depression. “ Only I should have 
said that Rigel and the rest.were too 
common. They make a rather vulgar 
display of themselves. It’s easy finding 
their merits, but one must look a little 
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to discover the beauty of Alcyone. Hers 
is not the glaring light that courts public 
observation.” 

“T thought you never paid compli- 
ments,” said Bertha, flushing a little and 
turning away. ‘ You hear, Alcyone ?” 
she cried, waving her hand toward her 
starry namesake —“there’s another of 
us down here.—She isn’t much of a 
star,” to the soothsayer at her side, “ but 
I suppose I must accept my fate.” 

“She’s the brightest of her little 
company,” was the reply, “and content 
to shine in a small sphere.” 

‘Good little Alcyone!” cried Bertha, 
with a mocking laugh. ‘ How do you 
know she is content? I can fancy a 
greenish light about her now, and I dare 
say she is as envious as can be of Aldeb- 
aran shinipg so near her; just as I am 
jealous of my cousins in C , who 
have so many more opportunities and 
good times than I do.” 

“Are you jealous of them?” Mr. 
Beebe inquired, with grave concern. 

“ Dreadfully,” Bertha replied, with a 
perfectly serious face, but a gleam of 
merriment in her eyes. “ But I shall 
not be any more,” she made haste to 
continue. ‘“ My time has come. In a 
few days I shall be riding on the top 
crest of fashion. There will be balls, 
and receptions, and the opera: I was 
never at the opera in my life.” 

“‘T didn’t know you cared for such 
things,” said Mr. Beebe, looking sadly 
at her from behind the telescope. 

“Of course I care ; all girls do.” 

“ And you'll forget all about the as- 
tronomy lessons ?” 

“Qh, no: I shall not. I have put 
Olmsted in the bottom of my trunk. 
And the stars,”’—with another little wave 
of her hand,—“ they shine everywhere, 
you know.” And she turned to re-enter 
the house. 

“Not always,” Mr. Beebe replied, in 
a low tone, as he lifted the telescope 
to follow her. ‘There are the clouds 
which hide them sometimes, and the 
moon which outshines them.” 

He accompanied her to the train, and, 
after purchasing her ticket and securing 
a comfortable seat for her, extended 





his hand and imprisoned hers in his 
strong, nervous grasp. “ Good-by, 
Alcyone,” he said, with a faint, embar- 
rassed laugh. ‘Come back to us as 
fresh and unspoiled, as good and true, 
as you go away.” 

Bertha looked up in quick surprise, 
but the rising repartee was checked on 
her lips by the look of tender entreaty 
softening and mantling all his counte- 
nance. A gleam of some new light in his 
eye, of some suddenly-roused hope or de- 
sire, startled her, and she sank back in her 
seat without a word, her heart fluttering 
like a bird, while Mr. Beebe, his face 
crimsoning with swift-returning consci- 
ousness, turned and hastily left the car. 
If he had been the most accomplished 
adept in the art of ingratiating himself 
in the favor of women, he could not 
have used a more effective means to cre- 
ate a fresh and vivid impression of him- 
self than this strange farewell speech to 
Bertha. 

II. 

Bertua’s visit to her relatives lasted 
nearly three months, during which time 
she added many new experiences to her 
small stock of worldly knowledge. Her 
aunt and cousins were very kind, but 


with a kindness so strongly flavored . 


with condescension and amiable patron- 
age that Bertha felt herself at a constant 
disadvantage in receiving its- benefits. 
In so far as she was young and pretty 
she was held in favorable consideration 
by her aunt, who, however, had three 
marriageable daughters of her own, the 
furtherance of - whose social interests 
more than filled her hands. Bertha 
was permitted to follow in the wake of 
her more brilliant cousins, who indeed 
were rather fond of keeping her near 
them,—a certain sweet, shy, unsophis- 
ticated manner serving as an admirable 
foil to their more studied graces. She had 
not long been domesticated at her aunt’s 
before she discovered that the réle she 
was expected to enact was that of charm- 
ing and innocent rusticity. At first she 
was indignant, and then she laughed. 
“They think themselves ‘very superior,” 
she said to herself, “ but I don’t know 
that I am bound to share that opinion, 
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and I don’t mean to let their little airs 
spoil my good time. I don’t suppose 
they mean to be either selfish or silly. 
Aunt Lydia actually cried over me a 
little because I looked like pa; and if 
I had as many lovers and dresses as 
Clara and May I presume I shouldn’t 
have much time to bestow on a ‘cousin 
from Alton. The most I could do for 
her would be to take her along and let 
her get as much reflected glory and fun 
as she could.” Acting on this highly 
philosophical principle, Bertha found her 
visit pass off rather pleasantly. As her 
acquaintance with her relatives pro- 
gressed, she learned that their heads 
were more to blame than their hearts 
for the worldly self-engrossment of their 
lives. She learned, too, what was more 
important, that their life could never be 
hers. If this was society, this constant 
round of visiting and dressing and 
trivial excitements, then she had had 
enough of it. She liked the humdrum 
interests attaching to the weekly sewing- 
circle and the reading-club at home far 
better. A wish that her visit were at 
an end, a homesick longing for a sight 
of the old faces, came over her at times, 
when, shyly blushing at herself, she 
would take out the Olmsted from the 
depths of her trunk and read a chapter, 
or, turning the leaves slowly, would at- 
tempt to decipher the faded pencil-marks 
on the margin, written by another hand 
than ‘hers, for the book was an old one 
which had belonged to Mr. Beebe in his 
younger school-days. Or, standing by 
the window, she would hold long and 
silent communion with her old friends 
the stars, reading in their tender light 
friendly messages sent by one who was 
watching them far away. 

Bertha’s fancy had been beguiled by 
none of the specimens of resplendent 
young-gentlemanhood she had met in 
her aunt’s drawing-room. She admitted 
the elegance of their manners, the charm 
of their conversation, the perfection of 
their tailoring; but what were shallow 
accomplishments like these compared.to 
the superior mental attainments, as she 
chose to consider them, of her student- 
friend at home? The figure of this 
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friend, with his pale, thoughtful face, 

his shy manners, his threadbare coat, 

was coming to assume a more distinct 

outline in Bertha’s imagination as time 

slipped on. A hundred emotions of ad- 

miration, pity, and love crowded her 

heart as she thought of his hard life and 

the steady, uncomplaining courage with 

which he had achieved his heart's dear- 

est purpose. That strong maternal yearn- 

ing which is said to form a part of every 

woman’s love lay at the foundation of 

little Bertha’s. Her long sisterly at-— 
tachment to James Beebe had revealed 

to her that gap in his nature which she 

alone could fill,—that entire absence of 

the faculty of self-helpfulness in the 

little things of life, more or less wanting — 
in all men, which women love to supply 
with their ready skill and aptness, liking 
perhaps to gain this small ascendency 
over the beings they profess to regard as 
so superior to themselves. From the 
habit of personal attention to many of 
her friend’s small external wants, Bertha 
had come to perceive the necessity of 
some one’s always standing between him 
and the little annoyances which attach to 
the daily routine of things, and at last 
to believe, with a passionate ecstasy of 
faith, that she was the one to assume 
this office. She understood him as no 
one else did; she could care for him as 
no one else could. As the end of her 
visit drew near, she knew that she had 
arrived at a perfect understanding of her 
own feelings. She loved James Beebe, 
and believed that he loved her. But he 
would never tell her, this shy and modest 
hero of hers, as proud as he was poor, 
unless—unless she should hint an oppor- 
tunity. And if necessity pressed her, 
Bertha thought, blushing at her own 
daring, she would not be wholly un- 
equal to such a task. She knew now, 
as she realized the depth and intensity 
of her love for Mr. Beebe, how poor and 
shallow had been her feeling for Walter 
Crane, who she had lately learned was now 
married to Belle Gordon, the daughter . 
of his father’s wealthy partner. It was 
as she thought > he had deserted her in 
obedience to the ambitious plans of his 
father; and Bertha’s cheek still flushed 
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with shame whenever she thought of her 
letter. 

Tt was with a singular mixture of 
eagerness and dread that Bertha packed 
her trunk and, bidding her relatives good- 
by, set out on her homeward journey. 

She had not apprised her mother of 
the date of her return, preferring to take 
the household by surprise. Forewarned 
is forearmed, and she felt a strange 
whimsical impulse to take Mr. Beebe at 
a disadvantage by entering suddenly and 
unannounced into his presence. Dismiss- 
ing the carriage which conveyed her 
from the station, she ran lightly up the 
walk, and, opening the door softly, crept 
noiselessly through the hall and peered 
through the sitting-room door, which 
stood a little ajar. Mr. Beebe was sit- 
ting within, alone, his head bent over 
the book lying on the table before him. 
She had not counted on finding him 
alone, and was seized with sudden fright 
and dismay. She no longer wished to 
take him by surprise, and drew quickly 
back in the shadow ; while he, as if made 
insensibly aware of some disturbing pres- 
ence, raised his head and glanced around 
the room. He bent his eyes on his book 
again, but the spirit of study seemed to 
have forsaken him, and with a heavy 
sigh he pushed it away from him, and, 
rising from his seat, commenced pacing 
back and forth through the double par- 
lors. Once he paused at the end of the 
farther room, and Bertha knew, though 
she could not see him, that he was look- 
ing at that ridiculous oil-painting of her- 
self, taken when she was ten years old, 
in a blue dress, with a china poodle in 
her arms. Now was the time to escape 
and creep softly up-stairs to her own 
room; but before she could put this 
design into execution he was back at the 
table, piling his books together. In an- 
other moment, Bertha knew, he would 
pass through the door on his way up- 
stairs and discover her. There was 
nothing to do but go forward. Sum- 
moning all her courage, she opened the 
door, and, turning, Mr. Beebe saw her 
standing there, fresh, rosy, smiling, the 
same Bertha who had left them three 

months before. For a few passing sec- 
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onds their eyes held each other silent 
and apart. Then, holding out both his 
hands like one in a dream, he spoke her 
name. “ Bertha, Bertha,” he cried, still 
smiling. : 

And, with eyes shining through 
happy tears, she came toward him and 
placed both her hands in his. Then, in 
a moment, moved by an impulse he was 
never able to account for, he had her in 
his arms, and in a few wild and hurried 
words had told her everything, —his 
heart-hunger for her presence, his great 
love for her, his determination never to 
tell her; while Bertha laughed and cried 
through it all, the happiest and most 
shame-stricken girl in Alton. It was all 
over in a moment, and they stood cling- 
ing to each other like two children who 
have been surprised into committing a 
mischief they see no way to repair. 

“ And did you really miss me?” Bertha 
asked. 

“ Miss you!” he cried, in a voice that 
sounded like a groan. ‘The house has 
been like chaos come again. Nothing 
has gone right since you went away.” 

“ But if I had not gone you would 
never have found out that you—you 
cared for me.” 

“Perhaps not,” he replied soberly. 
“T suppose a man doesn’t miss his right 


. hand until it has been cut off.” 


“Oh!” said Bertha in a quick, hurt 
tone, and seizing his hand in both her 
own, as if the hypothetical injury were 
a real one. 

“ And you,” he asked, his eyes resting 
in grave delight on her face,—“ did you 
find your larger sphere? Did you ride 
on the topmost wave? Wasn't that 
what you were going to do ?” 

“Qh, dear! no,” she laughed. “I 
was only their country cousin.” 

Then followed a medley of other ques- 
tions and answers, which need not be re- 
peated, in the midst of which the clock 
on the mantel struck nine. Bertha 
glanced in that direction and then back 
at her lover. ‘Ma has gone to prayer- 
meeting ?” she said. 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

They were still holding each other's 
arms in boy-and-girl fashion. 
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“T never thought of the prayer-meet- 
ing.” sae said. “It looks as if I in- 
tended it,” a warm flush rising to her 
face; “ but I didn’t.” 

“¢ Intended it’? ” he repeated, with a 
mystified look. ‘I don’t understand.” 

“Never mind,” she replied, hiding 
her face a moment on his shoulder. 
Then, raising her head, she looked at 
him a moment with bright intentness. 
“Ma won’t like it, you know,” she said, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“Won't she?” he asked innocently. 
“Well, no, I suppose not. She will 
think you ought to marry a much more 
splendid fellow than I am.” 

“Qh, yes,” said Bertha, tossing her 
head; “a count or prince of some kind. 
I will tell you what we had better do,” 
she went on in her prompt, decisive way : 
“you go away, and I’ll stay here and 
meet ma and tell her all about it. I 
know just how to manage ma. I am 
not a bit afraid of her.” 

Mr. Beebe listened with a reflective 
smile. ‘Not afraid of her,” he re- 


peated, in a faintly jocular tone. “ Well, 


I don’t know that I can say as much for 
myself. But,” smiling still more at the 
flushed and earnest face upturned to his, 
“it would promise rather poorly for my 
success as future son-in-law—wouldn’t it? 
— if I were to turn coward now. I think 
we'll reverse that little arrangement of 
yours. You go away,—or remain, if 
you prefer, but I shall speak to your 
mother.” He ended in a tone of 
manly decision and dignity that Bertha 
could not but admire, though it half 
alarmed her. 

“Qh, no, no!” she broke in; “you 
don’t understand. She can say such— 
such unpleasant things sometimes.” 

“Can she ?” he replied, with quiet un- 
concern. ‘Then you must say as many 
pleasant things afterward, to make up.” 
He put his arm about her waist and led 
her to the foot of the stairs. “ Run,” 
he said, in a tone of mock alarm, as they 
heard the sound of voices outside. 

“Qh,” she cried, reaching back a 
helping hand as she stood with her foot 
on the stair, “are you sure you don’t 

mind?” 
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“ My darling,” he replied, in a voice 
of tender reproach. ‘What do you 
take me for?” 

And, with the sweet love-word ringing 
in her ears, she sped up the stairs to the 
little room from which she had been ab- 
sent so long. 

Mrs. Coles made new acquaintance 
with her meek and quiet lodger in the 
interview which followed. If anything 
can nerve a modest man to a degree 
more of self-assertion, it is the knowl- 
edge that he possesses the love of a beau- 
tiful woman who might have counted 
on a more brilliant future than any he’ 
can offer her. Mr. Beebe felt that the 
strongest claim on which he could base 
his suit lay in the fact that Bertha loved 
him. His own love no longer seemed 
so presumptuous, now that she had 
sanctioned it with the return of her 
own, and he felt ready to encounter 
much more difficult enterprises, in behalf 
of the new strong hope which had 
sprung up within him, than his present 
interview with Bertha’s mother. He 
was so quietly self-possessed and manful, 
so entirely respectful at the same time 
that he was perfectly calm and resolute, 
that the feeling of irritated discomfiture 
with which Mrs. Coles retired from his 
presence was mingled with one of rising 
admiration. She went directly to her 
daughter’s room. Overcome with ex- 
citement, Bertha threw herself sobbing 
with hysterical fright and gladness on 
her mother’s breast, where, with her 
rippling hair flowing over her bare arms 
and shoulders, she looked like some 
bright wind-swept blossom clinging to 
the side of a stern, butting crag. There 
was a slight convulsive twitching of the 
thin lips and a rising moisture in the 
eyes as the mother looked down upon 
the brown head resting on her bosom. 
“Don’t be angry with us,” pleaded 
Bertha, lifting her face, and twining her 
arms about the stiff unyielding neck. 
“We could not help it, and it’s all my 
fault.” ; 

“‘ He doesn’t seem to think so,” said 
Mrs. Coles dryly, as she unwound her 
daughter’s arms. “ He says the blame 
is all his; and I must say that it is very 
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ungrateful in him. After taking him 
into the family and reposing such con- 
fidence in him, I thought he had more 
delicacy, more honor—”’ 

“ James Beebe is the soul of honor,” 
Bertha interposed, in a quick, indignant 
tone. 

“ And what you expect to live on is 
more than I know,” her mother went on, 
with a skilful change of tactics. 

“There are plenty of ways for a 
man of Mr. Beebe’s talents to earn a 
living,” Bertha replied, with proud con- 
fidence. 

“Talents!” ejaculated Mrs. Coles, with 
one of her contemptuous sniffs.“ It’s 
perfectly ridic—” 

Bertha held up her hand with a 
little gesture of daughterly admonition : 
* Don't say anything you'll be sorry for, 
ma.” 

Mrs. Coles turned away with a look 
of injured majesty, and began to cry a 
little. 

“Now, see here, ma,” said Bertha, 
coming nearer and speaking in _half- 
soothing, half-expostulatory tones. “I 
know just how you feel. You hoped I 
might marry a rich man, and be a 
fashionable woman, like Aunt Lydia; 
but I’ve seen the fashionable world,” 


with an air of profound experience, “and | 


I despise it. It’s pinch and worry all 
. day that you may make a great show at 
night. It’s smile on the people who are 
up in the world and snub those who are 
down. It’s a world of hollowness and 
sham and deceit and— and gilded mis- 
ery.” In her eagerness, Bertha sought 
for the most startling phrases. “ Be- 
sides,” she went on, reverting quickly to 
her original base, “ James Beebe and I 
were made for each other, and I mean 
to marry him and no one else. Some 
day you'll be very proud of him,” in an 
altered tone, and looking up into the 
stern face above her with wistful en- 
treaty. ‘He'll write a book, or make a 
discovery, and be suddenly famous. 
That is better than marrying a man who 
has nothing but money.” Bertha’s was 
a pure girl’s logic, being a good deal 
more comprehensive than just, but it had 


- this merit, that, if it did not convince, it 





at least left nothing to be said on the 
other side. 
ITI. 

Let the reader close his eyes and 
imagine the swift and happy passage of 
the first eight years of Bertha’s married 
life. Immediately upon his graduation 
Mr. Beebe was tendered the office of 
principal in the Alton High School, at a 
salary which enabled him to marry the 
ensuing autumn and set up housekeep- 
ing in a small cottage within a stone's 
throw of Bertha’s old home. Three 
little ones have been added to the house- 
hold during these eight years,—a slim 
delicate girl, with her father’s taste for 
books, and his special pet and pride, 
and two stout, healthy boys, with eyes and 
hair like their mother’s, and an infinite 
capacity for mischief. Mrs. Coles was 
accustomed to speak of her daughter's 
married life as one of constant care and 
the most harassing anxiety ; but the un- 
prejudiced observer, noting the brisk and 
smiling matronliness of all Bertha’s ways 
about the house, her evident fondness for 
her children and pride in her husband, 
would have concluded that she bore her 
trials very well, and indeed rather flour- 
ished under them. Bertha was the care- 
taker, the provident manager, the execu- 
tive head, of the family. Mr. Beebe— 
Professor Beebe, as he was now called— 
placed his salary regularly in her hands, 
happy at being thus able to relieve himself 
of any further responsibility in the admin- 
istration of their affairs, and to devote 
his leisure to the studies he loved so well. 
A few years after their marriage he had 
published a small treatise on “ Resolvable 
Nebule.” Great were the hopes and ex- 
pectations which ushered in this little 
book. Bertha was convinced that its 
appearance would be an event in the 
world of literature, and it was in vain 
that her husband tried to explain to her 
that a work dealing with so abstruse a 
theme and written by an obscure country 
school-teacher could not hope to gain 
great popular recognition. The profes- 
sor had addressed himself to that small 
fraternity among scientists whose re- 
searches were in the same field as his 
own, and to him the few appreciative 
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notices of his work which appeared 
in the current scientific reviews were 
ample compensation for the labor of 
writing it. But Bertha never forgave 
the world for its lack of interest in 
resolvable nebule. Such indifference, 
she argued, could be the result only of 
wide-spread ignorance. She kept a copy 
of the author's edition lying on the 
parlor table, and dusted it carefully every 
day, pausing now and then to look with 
pride at the name on the title-page,— 
James Beebe, B.A.,—and to lay her 
cheek against the cold covers, while her 
heart swelled with indignation against 
all those who knew nothing of its pre- 
cious contents. Bertha’s faith in her 
husband’s merits increased in inverse 
ratio to his success in life. Their salary 
was a small one, and the family neces- 
sities were constantly increasing, so that 
Bertha was one of the busiest as well as 
happiest of women. Her work-basket 
was never empty; always there was a 
torn jacket to be repaired, or a new suit 
to be reconstructed from the remains of 
an old one. One morning Bertha as- 
cended to the little loft over the kitchen, 
where, in the midst of the cast-off rub- 
bish of eight years’ housekeeping, stood 
an old leather trunk, one of her hus- 
band’s bachelor possessions, in whose 
liberal depths, carefully shrouded in 
aromatic linen, were piled a variety of 
half-worn garments, which Bertha, with 
housewifely prudence, had laid aside for 
future use. Here lay the pretty brown 
poplin in which she had been married, 
and which she had jealously guarded 
against the least alteration in either fit or 
style, and beside it lay an old plush vest, 
the same which had so iritated the vision 
of Mrs. Coles years ago, and the sight 
of which always set Bertha on a long 
fit of happy musing. She had come 
to the trunk this morning with a very 
heroic intent, else she might have been 
unable to resist the impulse to which she 
had yielded many times before, to restore 
the vest and the dress to their hiding- 
place and search elsewhere for the ma- 
terials she needed. But the Board had 
been rather dilatory in the payment of the 
teachers’ salaries of late, and the neces- 
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sity for economy was greater than ever. 
She could not afford, for mere senti- 
ment’s sake, to cheat Nettie out of her 
new dress or deprive Jamie of a warm 
winter’s cap. So, with a little sigh, she 
shook out the camphor-laden folds of the 
brown poplin, and, passing her hand with 
a gesture of remorseful tenderness over 
the plush vest, she was about to close 
the trunk, when her ear caught a faint 
crinkling sound of paper inside. Slip- 
ping her hand into one of the pockets, 
she drew out two sealed letters. They 
were yellow with age, and the hand- 
writing on the envelope faded to a 
faintly-legible scrawl, so that Bertha had 
some difficulty in the dim light to de- 
cipher it. The first was addressed to 
the president of a distant college, and 
the second—she caught her breath and 
uttered a sharp exclamation of surprise— 
was directed in her own hand to Walter 
Crane. For a few moments she sat as 


if stupefied, gazing at the letter, and in 
the stillness the children’s voices, as 
they were at play in the room below, 
fell with a far-away sound on her eat. 


This, then, was the reason Walter Crane 
had never answered her letter: he had 
never received it. Bertha would have 
been a good deal less of a woman than 
she was had not her first emotion been 
that of mingled triumph and relief. The 
belief that she had been heartlessly re- 
jected by her lover was wnaturally less 
grateful to her feelings than the dis- 
covery that she had seemed to reject 
him. What Walter Crane’s feelings 
must have been in the matter she did 
not pause to consider. As the perfectly- 
contented wife of James Beebe, it was 
impossible that she should bestow more 
than a passing sympathy on her boy- 
suitor. And James,— what would he 
say if he knew of the dreadful blunder, 
the providential mistake, of which he had 
been so innocently guilty? Bertha felt 
quite frightened at the thought of telling 
him, at the same time that she half 
wished he knew. Then her eye fell on 
the other letter, which, with wifely free- 
dom, she proceeded to open. It con- 
tained an application for the vacant post of 
assistant professor, which Mr. Beebe had 
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written the day of his return to Alton, 
and concerning which he had at one 
time been so hopeful and anxious. For 
the time this matter took precedence of 
all others, and, hastily gathering the gar- 
ments she had selected over her arm, she 
descended to the little room, which, with 
its case of books and its hanging maps, 
was dignified with the name of study, 
where her husband sat writing an article 
for the Monthly Constellation. “ Well, 
James Beebe,” she began, in her pre- 
cipitate fashion, “what do you think 
I’ve found up-stairs in the leather trunk, 
in that old plush vest of yours ?” 

The professor looked up in mild as- 
tonishment, and saw his wife standing 
before him, several cast-off garments trail- 
ing from her arm and emitting an odor 
of camphor and cedar, and a couple of old 
letters in her hand. “My old plush 
vest!” he repeated, in a puzzled tone. 

“ Yes. Here’s that letter you wrote 
nine years ago to Professor Butler and 
wondered why you never got an answer. 
I never heard of such a thing !” 

The professor looked at her with a 
face of growing surprise and perplexity, 
and reached out his hand for the letter. 
He read it slowly through, and then 
looked back at his wife with grave in- 
quiry. “I must have forgotten to mail. 
it,” he said at last. 

“Tt looks very much like it,” Bertha 
replied, with a little dry accent. 

“There were two letters?” he asked, 
as his eye fell on that which she held in 
her hand. ' 

“ Oh, this is mine,” she said, turning 
nervously to one side to deposit her load 
on a chair near by and conceal her em- 
barrassment,—“ one I gave you to mail 
the same night ;” but he only half heard 
her, for he had gone back to a second 
perusal of’ his letter. 

“Well, well,” he said, when he had 
finished it again, shaking his head in the 
self-deprecating fashion he had, “I’m 
afraid I am very absent-minded at times. 
I really must try to correct myself.” 
Then, as he caught sight of the crumpled 
sheet which Bertha held half hidden in 
the folds of her dress, “‘ Was your letter 
_ of any importance, my dear ?” 
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Any importance! For a moment 
Bertha felt an almost angry resentment 
at this perfect unconsciousness. She 
was seized with a sudden desire to pierce 
the heart of this gentlest of husbands 
with a real pang of jealous pain. So 
securely did he rest on her affection, so 
quietly content and grateful was he for 
the small blessings that had fallen to their 
share, that Bertha fancied at times that 
she missed many of the joys as well as 
the pains of a more exacting love. Just 
now she felt a woman’s wicked wish to 
test her power. With a quick impulsive 
movement she held the letter out to him. 
“‘ Read it,” she said. 

He had no sooner taken it than she 
was covered with shame, and she watched 
him with panting breath as he read. A 
burning flush overspread his face as his 
eyes followed the written lines, and, re- 
treating, left him with a pale, distressed 
look that cut Bertha to the heart. She 
snatched the letter from him and thrust 
it into the little stove that stood near, 
where a light autumn fire was burning. 
Then she threw her arms about his neck, 
and, sobbing, begged him to forgive her. 
He let her weep a little, then, slowly un- 


winding her arms, held both her hands 


in his, compelling her to look at him. 
“So you would have married Walter 
Crane, but I forgot to post the letter?” 
And he smiled a little bitterly. 

“T should never have married him!” 
was her vehement reply. “ At least— 
Oh, what does it matter now? It all 
happened ages ago. We were the 
merest children— James, if you look 
at me like that, I shall die!” 

“ But you must have loved him,” an 
expression of pain darting across the pale 
face. 

“Loved him?” she exclaimed, in 
scornful surprise. ‘I never loved him! 
What an absurd idea !” 

“ Not love him ?” her husband asked, 
in a voice which, though stern, betrayed 
an unmistakable accent of relief. ‘“ And 
were going to marry him.” 

“Oh, I thought I loved him— 
enough,” she replied, quailing a little 
beneath his look. “But afterward— 
when I went away—I knew I had never 
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cared for him, I knew I should never care 
for any one but you; yet you <an., treat 
me like this, when you know I worship 
the very ground you tread on!” The 
bright face was contorted with grief, and 
again she broke into a flood of tears. 

What could he do but take her in his 
arms, comforting and soothing her as 
best he could, and even apologizing for 
his harshness? 

This last helped Bertha most of all, 
for there is nothing that so reassures a 
woman and restores her lost confidence 
in herself as a little vicarious repentance 
on the part of her lover for the follies 
and mistakes she herself has committed 
and which have given rise to the mis- 
understanding between them. 

A shade of mingled depression and 
pain rested on the professor's mild coun- 
tenance the rest of that day which made 
Bertha wretched to see. In the even- 


ing, after the children were disposed of 
for the night, she entered the little study, 
where her husband was seated on asmall 
sofa before the fire, gazing with a look of 
painful abstraction on the fire-rug at his 


feet. Placing herself beside him, Bertha 
drew his unresisting arm close about her 
waist and laid her head on his shoulder. 

The professor’s heart swelled within 
him, and he rested his cheek on the 
thick brown braids of her hair. “I re- 
member, now, how it was,” he said, after 
a few moments’ silence; and he ex- 
plained to her his call at the drug-store 
and the events which followed. ‘The 
situation is rather awkward,” he con- 
tinued, a forced smile just touching his 
lips. “TI feel.as if I had taken a mean 
advantage of you.” 

These words brought Bertha into an 
upright position, facing her husband. 
“A mean advantage!” she exclaimed. 
Then, with one of her sudden changes 
and almost tearful earnestness, “ Oh, 
James, think—think what might have 
happened if you had not forgotten to 
post that letter! I can never be grate- 
ful enough to you.” 

“My dear, youmake me very happy,” he 
said, drawing her nearer to him. “ But,” 
a shadow of self-reproach passing over 
his face, “‘ Walter Crane has been very 
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successful in life. They've elected him 
to Congress.” 

“‘ Why, don’t you suppose,’’ she cried, 
as she read the doubt that lingered in 
his mind, “that I would rather be the 
wife of the author of ‘ Resolvable Neb- 
ulz’ than of all the Congressmen that 
ever lived?” 

“Would you really, my dear?” he 
said, with shining eyes. “It’s very 
kind in you, I’m sure. But,” in a tone 
of disappointed remembrance, “ the book 
never paid its expenses.” 

“ Of course not,” said Bertha, with a 
decided air, as if this fact were rather to 
the book’s credit than otherwise. “ It’s 
only the trashy novels and silly poetry 
that sells. Milton never got but five 
pounds for ‘ Paradise Lost.’” 

O venerable shade of Milton! how 
many impecunious and hapless scribes 
have blessed their ill luck in thy name ! 

A few days after, the professor en- 
tered the room where his wife sat put- 
ting the last stitches in Nettie’s dress, 
his face glowing with pleasant surprise, 
and holding an open letter in his hand. 
“ Bertha, my love,” he said, “here is 
the answer to the letter that was never 
sent.” 

“What do you mean, James?” she 
asked wonderingly, as she took the letter 
from him. 

It was from the president of an East- 
ern college, the same to whom he had 
made his modest application nine years 
before, offering him the chair of astron- 
omy, rendered vacant by the retirement 
of the former incumbent. The letter 
contained a few words of well-spoken 
praise of the author of “ Resolvable Neb- 
uls,” which little work, together with 
the few articles published in the scien-. 
tific periodicals, had commended the 
writer to the favorable consideration 
of the faculty. 

To Bertha this event was the one 
great triumph o” her life. With pleased 
and hungry eyes, which extracted the 
largest possible meaning out of its few 
words of judicious praise, she re-read 
the letter several times. “Well,” she 
sighed at last, with ineffable content, “TI 
knew it must come some time. I knew 
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the world couldn’t be so stupid as not to 
recognize you at last.” 

The professor listened with the depre- 
catory smile and blush with which he 
usually received these little outbursts of 
admiring affection. Glancing over the 
letter again, his eye took distinct notice, 
for the first time, of the amount of sal- 
ary mentioned. ‘“ We shall hardly know 
what to do with so much money,” he 
said doubtingly to his wife. 

“Qh, I think we can manage it,” she 
replied cheerfully. “ Leave it to me.” 

Which, it is needless to say, he did. 


In her new home in the East, Bertha 
is the same busy, smiling matron we 
knew in Alton, youthful still in all her 
looks and ways, at once her husband’s 
most faithful support and fondest dev- 
otee. In herself she is and claims 
nothing, but as the wife of Professor 
Beebe, member of the faculty of X 
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University, she is careful to exact the 
utmost scrap of social honor and dis- 
tinction due her. The professor bears 
his new honors with his accustomed 
modesty, and is daily grateful to 
the good fortune which has strewn 
so many blessings in his path. He 
still retains the old trick of absent- 
mindedness, which serves to make him 
the object of some good-natured jesting 
on the part of his friends and many prac- 
tical jokes from the students. The latter 
always arouse a feeling of lively resent- 
ment in Bertha, who, if she could have 
her way, would impose some very severe 
penalty on these scatter-brained youths 
for their irreverent presumption. 

“‘ Never mind, my dear,” her husband 
said to her on one of these occasions, his 
mild tones falling like oil on her perturbed 
feelings. ‘It isn’t every man that has 
won his wife by means of his greatest 
fault.” Cetia P. WooLtey. 
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“TT\HERE is a pleasure in the path- 

less woods,” withouta doubt. But, 
when the solitary wayfarer journeys 
through those woods afoot, he must 
expect to derive that pleasure wholly 
from the natural objects around him: 
he cannot count on gaining any from 
communion with his fellow-man. His 
fellow-man is, in fact, much inclined, to 
fight shy of such solitary wayfarer 
whenever he ceases to view him with 
absolute indifference, for nothing pic- 
turesque or attractive attaches to the 
casual pedestrian plodding slowly along 
his chosen path, and even the very 
name of “tramp” has come to carry 
with it the notion of something dis- 
reputable or dangerous. In the view of 
the average American householder, a 
stranger tramping along the public high- 





way must be either a poor man in search 
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of employment, or a book-agent or patent- 
rights hawker or some other variety of 
the peripatetic peddler, or else he must 
be a professional vagrant and thief. In 
any case, he is a person whom it is ad- 
visable to keep at arm’s length and to 
favor with civilities of only the briefest 
and most formal description. He is an 
essentially commonplace and uninterest- 
ing object, whose room is much better 
than his company. Acquaintance with 
such a one can presumably yield the 
householder neither pleasure nor profit, 
and is more likely to result in discom- 
fort and loss. Good-day to him, there- 
fore, and good riddance. 

When the solitary wayfarer glides 
through the country on top of a bicycle, 
however, his relations to his human en- 
vironment are absolutely altered. The 
Frenchmen of old, to whom must be 
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accorded the ultimate credit for ren- 
dering possible this modern mechanical 
marvel, might well exclaim, “Nous avons 
changé tout cela.” Mounted on a four- 
foot wheel, which sends him spinning 
swiftly and noiselessly o’er hill and dale, 
the whilom tramp is transformed into a 
personage of consequence and attractive- 
ness. He becomes at once a notable 
feature in the landscape, drawing to 
himself the gaze—and it is usually the 
admiring gaze—of all whose eyes are 
there to see. His fellow-humans ignore 
or avoid him no longer. Gentle or 
simple, they all recognize in him the 
representative of something novel and 
remarkable. He is the centre of uni- 
versal curiosity and comment. His 
presence illustrates a fresh triumph of 
mind over matter. All creatures who 
ever walked have wished that they might 
fly, and here is a flesh-and-blood man 
who can really hitch wings to his feet. 
That is the one touch of nature which 
makes the whole crowd kin. 

The deprecatory remarks often ad- 
dressed to that large body of Americans 
who make the tour of Europe without 
any preliminary travels of importance 
through their own country may seem 
rather plausible at first blush, but who- 
ever looks below the surface of things 
will quickly discover the injustice of 
such reproaches. The tourist who goes 
abroad gets a great deal more for his 
money than he could possibly get by 
travelling an equal distance at home. 
This magnificent country contains with- 
out doubt many notable natural objects 
which are well worthy of the inspection 
of its natives as well as of foreigners, 
and the foreigner has as an additional 
motive for travelling here the outward 
life of the people, which he can compare 
instructively with the similar manifesta- 
tions made in the mass by the life of 
other nations. But the cities of the 
United States, however widely sepa 
rated geographically, are all practically 
alike, and so are the towns and the 
villages, and so are the outward char- 
acteristics of their inhabitants. The 
“local color” which sentimental writers 
are so prone to attribute to the people 
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and institutions of particular sections of 
our vast domain does not the 
vividness which would make it really 
distinctive. New Orleans, which is the 
most un-American of our cities, does 
not impress me as essentially unlike New 
York, and the most radical difference 
between Boston and San Francisco is a 
difference of longitude only. To speed 
along the frozen lake-side at Chicago 
behind the jingling sleigh-bells of a 
bustling business-man’s “fast trotters,” 
and three days later to lazily pluck the 
yellow fruit from an overladen orange- 
tree in a sleepy garden of Mobile, is 
merely to indulge in an impressive 
change of physical surroundings: it is 
not to learn an instructive lesson of life, 
such as is gained by going from St. 
Petersburg to Rome, from London to 
Paris. 

The distinctive characteristics of the 
various European nationalities are suffi- 
ciently obtrusive to arrest the attention 
of the most heedless observer, while the 
local peculiarities of people residing in 
widely-separated sections of this coun- 
try are for the most part too faint and 
subtile for off-hand detection. In other 
words, all Americans are so much alike 
in the main essentials of character that 
the minor respects in which certain 
divisions of them differ seem hardly 
important enough to be worth paying 
much attention to. The process of 
jostling about among people who were 
born under different skies and brought 
up to accept a philosophy of life greatly 
at variance with our own, educates us 
in tolerance and increases our broadness 
of view; but a man may travel here 
from Maine to Mexico without of ne- 
cessity receiving a single shock to his 
preconceived ideals of correct conduct 
or seeing anything to remind him that 
there are other people who do not ac- 
cept his inherited rules of right livin 
as being unquestionably “the best.” 
The inhabitants of these United States 
are a remarkably reticent race, greatly 
given to minding their own business 
and extremely slow about revealing 
their real thoughts to a stranger until 
they discover what his business may be. 
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The ordinary traveller may pass and re- 
pass among them till doomsday without 
any more penetrating their reserve than 
a summer shower penetrates the plu- 
mage of a duck. Yet they are talkative 
enough if once their sympathy is aroused 
and their confidence gained by the in- 
troduction of some object which supplies 
acommon ground for interesting con- 
versation. Such an object in a su- 
premely eminent degree is the modern 
bicycle. The dauntless sailor of four 
centuries ago, who persistently pointed 
his prow through the stormy westward 
waves, had the unique satisfaction of 
discovering the great American conti- 
nent; but it has been reserved for the 
philosophic bicycler of to-day, who 
steadily guides his wheel through peace- 
ful and pleasant pathways, to indulge 
in the rare delight of discovering the 
average American citizen. 
Undemonstrative as that citizen is apt 
to be toward the ordinary stranger, the 
spectacle presented by asmoothly-gliding 
wheel-man somehow warms the cockles 
of his heart, and likewise loosens his 
tongue. He usually manifests his good 
will by “passing the time o’ day” in one 
form or another, instead of maintaining 
his customary unsociable silence, and not 


unfrequently, when driving a horse that. 


readily keeps him alongside, .he is 
tempted into an extended, though per- 
force rather fragmentary, conversation. 
It is not until the bicycler dismounts, 
however, that the degree to which his 
wheel has put him on “ easy speaking 
acquaintance” with a great variety of 
people becomes fully apparent. Whether 
in city or in country, he quickly becomes 
the centre of an interested conclave, all 
intensely eager to learn about his move- 
ments and inspect at close quarters the 
new-fangled mechanism, and all at the 
same time rather shy of directly asking 
questions which may be resented as im- 
pertinent by such a distinguished trav- 
eller. While engaged in wiping or 
- oiling or adjusting his wheel, he is 
cheerfully conscious that the first brief 
period of silent awe on the part of the 
by-standers will be followed by the offer- 
ing of various leading suggestions and 
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speculations from one to the other 
which they design him to overhear and 
reply to, and that, under the encour- 
agement of a civil explanation on his 
part, the usual battery of questions will 
be fired off and the “conversation be- 
come general.” To know the price of 
the machine is the universal wish; yet 
the question is not often flatly put with- 
out a preface of decorous apology for 
asking it. One common way of beating 
around the bush is to profess having 
“made a bet” on the subject which the 
owner only is competent to settle, and 
will he therefore kindly consent to tell? 
“We know it’s none of our business, 
boss, but—” “ Wedon’t like to trouble 
you, colonel, but—” “TI hope you won't 
think me impertinent, sir, but—” Such 
are the common introductions to requests 
for information on this, that, or the other 
point. 

It may seem to the unreflecting as if 
aman must at last grow inexpressibly 
tired of replying over and over again to 
the self-same inquiries propounded by dif- 
ferent sets of people. I should be afraid 
to guess the number of hundred times I 
have “answered the anxious” by saying 
that the price of bicycles varies from 
seventy-five to one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars or more, according to the 
size, make, and finish; that the tire 
is of rubber, and that the “cut” in the 
same is not the result of an accident, 
but simply the point of junction where 
the two ends are cemented together; 
that the spokes are steel wires plated 
with nickel and not with silver, which 
tarnishes more readily; that the cy- 
clometer revolves with the axle and 
registers the distance, the big pointer 
moving along one notch on the hundred- 
mile dial every time the little pointer 
moves entirely around the mile-dial ; 
that I ride a smaller wheel than most 
men having my length of leg, and that 
long-legged riders can propel a very 
much larger one ; that the saddle-bag is 
filled with oil-cans, wrenches, and rags 
rather than with cigars and whiskey- 
flasks ; that the instrument “keeps its 
balance” without conscious effort of the 
person who is astride it, and can be 
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readily mastered by any one; that the 
act of learning it is merely a mental 
process, like the act of learning to swim, 
—“ whenever a man thinks he can do 
it, he can do it,’—and that the time 
requisite for getting the mind up to the 
point of conviction may vary from a 
few minutes to several weeks, according 
to the natural aptitude and persistency 
of the individual concerned; that, in 
respect to the English record of “ best 
times,” Waller has ridden fourteen hun- 
dred and four miles in six successive 
days of eighteen hours each (including 
two hundred and twenty miles without 
a dismount), Terront, three hundred and 
forty miles in twenty-four hours, Apple- 
yard, one hundred miles on the road 
from Bath to London in seven hours 
nineteen minutes (including seventy 
miles, without stop, in four hours fifty 
minutes), Cortis, twenty miles in an 
hour, and Edlin, a single mile in two 
minutes forty-six and one-half seconds ; 
that forty thousand bicycles are owned 
in London and its environs, and three 
times that number elsewhere in Eng- 
land, of which some two thousand two 
hundred were massed together in simul- 
taneous motion at the last annual pa- 
rade at Hampton Court; that upward of 
five thousand are certainly known to be 
owned in the United States, while the 
true number is presumably nearer ten 
thousand, judging from the fact that 
more than eight hundred were present 
at the Boston parade; that I myself, 
while touring through the country, 
cover a daily distance of from twenty- 
five to fifty miles, according to the state 
of the roads, the winds, the weather, 
and my own free fancy, though I once 
rode seventy-five miles in a day without 
special effort; that the legs do not: be- 
come stiff and weary, as in walking, be- 
cause they do not:have to lift the weight 
of the body; that the saddle is not too 
small for comfort; that the wire spokes 
are not too small for safety; that the 
rear wheel is not-too smali for swiftness; 
that the bell and lantern employed by 
some riders seem to me needless encum- 


brances; that I can ride up-hill when 
the road is good; that sand and mud 
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are the chief’ obstacles to progress; that 
I do not frighten horses. 

Many hundreds of times have I, “ by 
special request,” rung the changes on al} 
the foregoing statements and innumer- 
able others of similar character, and 
many thousands of times more do I ex- 
pect to expound them for the enlighten- 
ment of fresh relays of sympathetically 
inquisitive fellow-citizens whom I hope 
in future years to meet in distant States. 
and cities. The unreflecting are at fault. 
when they assume that this sort of talk 
must necessarily grow wearisome from 
mere repetition. On the contrary, the 
delight in one’s hobby is, like white- 
winged hope, a sentiment that springs 
eternal in the human breast. As long 
as a man continues to find supreme en- 
joyment in propelling a bicycle, so long 
must he continue to take pride and 
pleasure in expatiating concerning it. 
to the new groups of auditors who. 
gather expectantly about him. Sincere 
sympathy from any source is always 
sweet, and one of the dearest delights of 
a hobby-rider is to meet with people who. 
manifest a disposition to view his hobby 
adm‘ringly and to exaggerate its relative 
importance with something of his own 
enthusiasm. It is not permissible to 
trot out a hobby before one’s friends, 
for the owner, from the mere fact of 
having the hobby, is rendered incapable 
of determining the point at which their 
expressions of interest in the blessed 
beast cease to take active inspiration from 
the same and begin to rest on the mere 
passive basis of personal politeness toward 
himself. In other words, he stands in 
constant peril of becoming a bore. But 
no such calamity can possibly overhang 
the man who discourses concerning his 
hobby to a self-summoned audience of 
strangers, for, as they are not under the 
slightest conventional obligation to listen 
to him or to encourage him in talking, 
such partiality as they may exhibit in 
those directions must be in the highest 
degree genuine. Thus there is firmly 
established at the outset one of the surest 
safeguards for a free conversation that 
shall be mutually entertaining to those 
who participate. 
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It must by no means be inferred, how- 
ever, that the tourist who prizes his 
wheel as a convenient device for demon- 
strating that the noblest study of man- 
kind is man confines the examination of 
his fellow-mortals to conversations of 
this single cast, wherein he himself is 
always sure of speaking as an expert to 
an interested interlocutor. The talk 
about bicycling is often a mere intro- 
duction, an exchange of credentials, a 
bridge across the chasm which separates 
men of different pursuits, a pleasant prel- 
ude productive of confidence wherefrom 
follow more extensive talks on a great 
variety of topics. It is hard to imagine 
a man so ignorant or inexperienced or 
stupid as not to be interesting if once he 
can be made to talk about his specialty ; 
.and I glory in the bicycle because of its 
magnetic power in drawing to the sur- 
face the quaint characteristics of many 
peculiar people which they could never 
‘be tempted to reveal to the casual stran- 
ger not possessed of this persuasive in- 
.strument. The instructive personal 


‘debates and enlivening interchanges of 
sentiment which take place in country 
‘bar-rooms and city lager-beer saloons 
may also be freely overheard by the 
touring bicycler, alsorbed as he seems 
to be in the cleaning and polishing of 


his machine. Without this his presence 
‘would be looked upon with vague suspi- 
ion and hostility, and, unless he should 
“‘set up the drinks’ several times and 
thus “make himself one of the boys,” a 
dull would soon fall on the gathering, 
‘and an uneasy sensation of being watched 
iby the coldly-critical eye of a respectable 
interloper not of their class would render 
the conversationalists unable to maintain 
their customary sprightliness and “tone.” 
But the bummers and beer-guzzlers do 
not resent as intrusive the presence of 
the stranger who runs a wheel. They 
accept him as one of themselves. He is 
a fellow-sportsman, a member of “the 
fancy,” a man “ working to win a bet.” 
They assume the necessity of his “ fin- 
ishing the race on time” as a satisfactory 
excuse for his temporary abstention from 
strong drink. Hence his refusal to share 
in their revels and his keeping his own 
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counsel do not lower him in their respect 
or create a coolness against him. They 
go right on in their customary lying and 
bragging to one another as unreservedly 
as if the unsuspected student who is 
carefully taking to heart the lesson in 
life thus presented were a thousand 
miles away. - 

An amusing tribute to the gracefulness 
and ease of bicycling is unconsciously 
paid by every urchin who cries, “ Let 
her out, mister!” or, “ Why don’t you 
go fast ?” to a rider who is already pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as a horse usually 
trots. The cry shows that noise and an 
appearance of violent muscular effort 
are so associated in the mind of the 
spectator with the notion of swiftness 
that he cannot readily grasp it in their 
absence: he cannot easily believe his 
eyes when they alone tell him that this 
noiseless apparition with the slowly- and 
smoothly-moving legs is really flying fast 
over the ground. There is something 
comic, too, about the manifest inability 
of all classes of people to accept the 
“tour a-wheelback” with any degree of 
seriousness, to regard it in the same 
light as they regard a journey made with 
the help of a heavier vehicle which has 
to be propelled by steam- or horse-power. 


-If a man in a buggy, stopping in front 


of a village tavern to water his horse, 
should announce that he was riding 
through the country for his own recrea- 
tion, no one would think of asking him, 
“ How far can you drive in a day ?” nor 
would it occur to any one that he was 
spending his vacation in a particularly 
unreasonable manner; nor yet would a 
doubt be raised as to the probability of 
his returning at his journey’s end to the 
same commonplace and unobtrusive mode 
of earning a livelihood to which he had 
presumably been accustomed. But a 
man on a bicycle is assumed by every- 
body to be testing his speed, to be 
spending his entire physical energy on 
the problem of covering the greatest 
possible number of miles in a given 
time. He is also assumed to keep up 
this character continuously, at least to 
the extent of having no other regular 
occupation or pursuit. No one for a 
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moment thinks of him as an ordinary 
work-a-day member of society, who, 
when his brief outing is ended, resumes 
the common garb of civilization and bears 
a hand again in the common battle for 
bread and butter. The bar-room gentry, 
as already remarked, accept him as “a 
sport,” and yield to him as his rightful 
due the deference they would humbly 
extend to a prize-fighter, or collar-and- 
elbow wrestler, or distinguished gambler, 
or successful horse-jockey, or the winner 
of a long-distance walking-match. This 
theory, that the rider must be “ racing 
on a bet,” is also widely prevalent out- 
side the bar-rooms. Second only to it 
in popularity is the notion that he is an 
agent for the sale of the machines, or at 
least that the manufacturers thereof pay 
him asalary for wheeling himself through 
the country as an advertisement for them, 
even if he is not an out-and-out “ drum- 
mer.” Others, again, evidently look 
upon the bicycler as a creature of infinite 
leisure, a favored child of fortune, who 
has morosely turned his back on “so- 
ciety” in weariness of the conventional 
pleasures to which it restricts the pos- 
sessor of wealth, and who has now reck- 
lessly thrown himself upon the wheel as 
a last desperate resource for getting rid 
of his superfluous time and money. 
When I respond to the customary in- 
terrogations by saying that I don’t know 
“Chow far I could ride in a day,” because 
I never tried to “ make a record ;” that 
such brief bits of leisure as can be 
snatched from the routine business of 
life I devote to bicycling simply “ for 
the fun of it,” because it is the cheapest, 
healthiest, and swiftest way yet devised 
for seeing something of the country and 
its people; that, though I should be 
sore and stiff and.weary at the close of a 
day spent in a carriage which a horse 
had dragged fifty miles, I can from my 
perch of pig-skin propel myself a similar 
distance in a similar time without any 
similar evil results; when I utter com- 
monplace truths of this sort, I always do 
it with an amused consciousness that my 
sceptical auditors are severally assigning 
to me in their crafty minds the various 
ulterior motives before mentioned as 
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somehow seeming to them a more plausi-. 
ble explanation of my conduct than the 
motive which lies plainly on the surface. 
It is not to be denied, however, that the 
spectacle often presented by a wheel-man 
coming in at night, reeking with perspi- 
ration, his tattered garments discolored 
by dust, does seem a trifle inconsistent 
with his claim that he has had a pleas- 
ant and easy day of it; and if, under 
such circumstances, a cynic, wielding 
his fan on the veranda, is led to repeat 
the remark that “life would be a very 
endurable thing were it not for its 
amusements,” I certainly shall not be- 
grudge him his mild indulgence. It 
seems probable, furthermore, that the 
scepticism as to the fact of a bicycle-tour 
being undertaken “merely for fun” 
would be less pronounced where a large 
party were seen participating in the 
amusement; for the astonishing lack of 
resource in himself possessed by the 
average man is revealed by his inability 
even to comprehend the notion of an- 
other man’s sticking to solitude as a 
matter of preference when on pleasure 
bent. The loneliness of the alleged 
sport is the last straw which fixes his 
belief that something else besides sport 
must be “behind” bicycling. ‘ Admit- 
ting everything you claim about the ease 
and exhilaration of the pastime, what 
conceivable pleasure can be found in 
taking long tours through the country 
all alone?” Such is the “clincher” 
into which his scepticism is ultimately 
condensed. My customary reply to it 
is in this oracular form: “The pleasure 
of ‘riding alone’ depends very much on 
whether or not a man takes good com- 
pany with him.” It is often funny to 
watch the facial expression of the people 
to whom this explanation is offered. 
Some smile dubiously, some are per- 
plexed, some think the speaker is “a 
little off ;” even the bar-keeper has been 
observed to relax his heavy brows, as 
if trying to grapple with a thought. 
Some of the things already said by 
me concerning the prevalent ignorance 
and scepticism and misapprehension 
about the bicycle may perhaps have 
seemed rather improbable to the reader, 
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because inconsistent with the knowledge 
of the subject presumably diffused in all 
directions by the eight or ten thousand 
machines now in use and by the abundant 
advertisements and newspaper - articles 
concerning them. I therefore hasten to 
say that on every extensive ride I not 
only meet with many people who have 
never seen a bicycle, but I also meet 
with not a few who have never even 
heard of the existence of such an instru- 
ment. Observing me rolling the thing 
along on foot, they often ask if I am 
“measuring the roads for a map;” and 
when I assert in reply that the wheel 
is designed to be ridden upon, they no 
more believe that I am speaking seri- 
ously than they would if I declared it 
to be a balloon with which one might fly 
through the clouds. The words and 
looks with which such simple folk mani- 
fest their astonishment when the mirac- 
ulous mount is made into the incredible 
saddle and the impossible vehicle is 
driven swiftly along before their very 
eyes cannot be reproduced by any inge- 
nuity of the pen. Neither can I hope, 


in repeating the remark of an honest old 
countryman whose carriage I passed, 
after giving the customary warning of 
“ Please mind your horse, sir,” to con- 
vey any adequate idea of the overwhelm- 
ing surprise indicated by the tones of his 


voice. His words (let dashes indicate 
his pauses for astonishment in uttering 
them) were these: “ What—in—the— 
devil—do—you—call—that?” Com- 
parable to this was the speech of a drowsy 
lock-tender on the Erie Canal, who be- 
came conscious of my presence only at 
the instant of my dismounting close in 
front of him: “T’ll swear, stranger,” 
said he, after recovering somewhat from 
the first shock of bewilderment, “ if you 
didn't half make me frightened! What 
with your white breeches,—and white 
shirt,—and white necktie,—and white 
hat,—and white face,—I almost thought 
the devil himself’ had jumped down on 
me!” This was said with entire good 
nature, without a suspicion that any part 
of it could be construed as offensive or 
uncomplimentary. It seemed to the 
“‘ canaller,” in fact, quite an achievement 
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in the way of facetiousness, for, as I 
stepped inside the lock-house to get a 
drink of ice-water, I heard him repeat 
it to the men who had gathered around, 
and when I came out to mount, he ad- 
dressed every word of it to me again 
while he affably grinned good -by. 
Along the Erie Canal, I may remind 
the reader, the normal “local color” of 
the human countenance is assumed to be 
lobster-red. The burning sunshine may 
be accredited with this result in the case 
of the women on the boats, but the fiery 
beverages dispensed at the lock-houses 
possibly have something to do with it in 
the case of the men. Even that mild de- 
coction known as “ bottled sarsaparilla,” 
or “root beer,” which is presumably 
kept on hand only to accommodate the 
children of the fleet, is given a peppery 
addition by the bar-keepers of the canal. 

Of the numerous novel experiences I 
have met with in the course of a hundred 
miles of tow-path touring, the earliest 
was the most exciting, because of its 
suggestion of a tragic termination. I 
had passed many of the boat-pulling 
teams from the rear without a suspicion 
of trouble, but the very first pair of 
mules that I met face to face suddenly 
whirled about, and, tripping up their 
driver with the tug-rope, sent him roll- 


fing over and over down through the 


weeds and brambles of a thirty-foot em- 
bankment. I shouted to the man to in- 
quire if he was hurt or if he needed my 
help, but he answered me not a word. 
The force of life-long conviction that 
there existed only one responsible source 
for all the evils in the world—namely, 
his mules—could not be upset by any 
such slight tumble. Getting his shaken 
body together, therefore, and scrambling 
up the bank, he utterly ignored my ex- 
istence or connection with the case, but 
poured forth a torrent of the most pro- 
foundly complicated cursing into the 
capacious ears of his team, simultane- 
ously belaboring their well-tanned sides 
and quarters. The captain’s wife, how- 
ever, took a less mystical view of the 
matter. Recognizing in me the respon- 
sible cause of the mules’ misbehavior, 
she levelled against me a tirade of right- 
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eous though somewhat incoherent indig- 
nation and abuse. The point of it was 
that I was liable to fine or imprison- 
ment merely for having a vehicle on the 
path, as I must well know from the 
warning sign-boards of the bridges, if 
haply I had ever learned to read; that 
if the mules had seen fit to commit 
suicide by jumping into the canal or 
plunging down the bank, I should have 
had to pay the price thereof; and that, 
in general, only the extreme and un- 

_ usual mildness of her disposition caused 
her to graciously refrain from springing 
ashore and dragging me off to jail forth- 
with. Thereafter, on the tow-path, I 
deferentially dismounted in the face of 
all approaching mules, though their 
drivers often persuasively shouted, 
“Come on, capn! Don't stop for 
these d——d mules! They can’t get 
away with me. I'll risk’em. I'll stand 
the damage.” The remarks and com- 
ments of the people on the boats were 
almost always good-natured, generally 
respectful, and rarely uncivil or sarcastic, 
even when designed to be jocular and 
to exhibit the smartness of the speaker. 
One form or another of “‘ Wheredyecum- 
frum, judge?” and “ Howfuryergoin’, 
major?” were the invariable inquiries, 
which “Schenectady” and “ Buffalo” 
satisfactorily settled. I here call to 
mind the quaint observation of a certain 
tall humorist at the helm, who was in- 
spired by the presence of no other audi- 
tor than myself when he shouted, “I 
say, general, I wish I had one of them 
big, old-fashioned copper cents; I'd 
make you a present of it.” Much 
richer than this was the caution depre- 
catingly administered to me (in a tone 
of friendly confidence, as of one superior 
being to his fellow of equal rank) by a 
mule-driver whose aspect was as uncouth 
and forbidding as that of the ideal tramp : 
“You mustn’t mind what these canallers 
say to you, friend. They are a rough 
set.” A little mild chaff from one of 
the boats was the inspiration of this po- 
litely apologetic utterance. 

What shall a wheel-man do to be 
saved, however, when two burly ruffians 
demand that he forthwith make an au- 
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thoritative settlement of their long-stand- 
ing philological dispute by “ saying 
whether the true name of the machine 
is ‘bicle’ or ‘ bihycle’”? What answer 
shall he give to the worldly-wise man 
who wishes to wager ten dollars on the 
impossibility of such a top-heavy concern 
being safely ridden ten miles in the 
course of an afternoon? The cyclom- 
eter is always called “the little clock,” 
or “the watch,” by the children, while 
grown people often air their superior 
knowledge by designating it as “a sort 
of pedometer” (pronounced “ peed’-o- 
meet-er”). When they add that “at 
least it works on the same principle as 
the pedometer, doesn’t it?” is it not 
pardonable for a tired philosopher, who 
never saw the “works” of either con- 
trivance, to reply, “I suppose so” ? 
Were I an adept in natural history, I 
might be tempted to prepare a mono- 
graph concerning the traits of certain 
rare varieties of the Great American 
Hog (Porcus Americanus), whose de- 
light in the dangerous pastime of driving 
skittish and unmanageable horses would 
be worth no more than a passing remark, 
except for the fact that the mere act of 
purchasing a horse creates the curious 
hallucination that he simultaneously pur- 


chases an exclusive right to the public 


highways. The traits of this Hog can 
be satisfactorily studied only by a bi- 
cycler, for save in his inspiring pres- 
ence the hallucination lies dormant. 
When the Hog, holding in his well- 
gloved hoofs the trembling reins which 
he knows not how to properly handle, 
savagely shakes his silken-hatted head 
and opens his eminently - respectable 
mouth to abuse me, I seldom make re- 
ply of any sort. It seems to me that 
in his case, as in the case of any other 
unforiunate victim of insanity, silence is 
the best sedative for an angry outbreak. 
But, as I am not now preparing a scien- 
tific treatise, I can follow the interesting 
subject no further. 

In dismissing the “horse question,” 
however, I may remark that, as women 
drivers are apt when their horse gives 
any token of nervousness to “pull him 
in,” rather than apply the whip to make 
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him pass the object of his anxiety, it is 
a wise rule for a bicycler always to dis- 
mount before an approaching team which 
is not guided by the hands of a man. 
The mildest-mannered horse in existence 
may be persuaded by persistent pullings- 
in to cramp the front wheel backward 
until it breaks or upsets the carriage 
into the ditch ; and I have seen two or 
three feats of this sort slowly and se- 
dately performed by animals which were 
not at all frightened, and which, under 
proper guidance, would have jogged past 
the bicycle without a tremor. I ought 
to say, though, in recommending the 
universal dismount before womankind, 
that some representatives thereof will 
perhaps be found “ uncertain, coy, and 
hard to please,” even by a man who loy- 
ally obeys the rule ; for I remember stop- 
ping on one occasion for a raw-boned 
and decrepit “ plug” in the toils of an 
angular and shrill-voiced woman, who 
exclaimed excitedly as they slowly passed 
me (a slight pricking of the ears being 
the only sign of animation on the part of 
the horse), “If you’d ha’ set still he 
wouldn’t ha’ been scairt.” With this 
I may perhaps be pardoned for coupling 
another instance of road-side rudeness 
manifested by the sex. Overtaking a 
pair of well-dressed and comely-appear- 
ing women on a country sidewalk, where 
the act of stepping aside involved no pos- 
sible trouble, I proffered, in my most 
suave and winning accents, the custom- 
ary request, ‘“ Will you please give me 
the inside track for a moment?” Ima- 
gine my surprise, therefore, when one of 
the women, who had been for some time 
taking glances backward to measure my 
approach, continued bravely on in the 
middle of the pathway, only yielding it 
to me as I was on the point of being 
forced to dismount, and then remarking, 
“‘T suppose you know what the law is, 
mister ?”—“ Yes, indeed, madam,” said 
I: “the law is that a lady must always 
have the grace to grant any trivial favor 
which a man asks of her civilly.” Our 
conversation extended no further. 
“ Bicycle-touring may be all very fine 
in Great Britain, or on the continent of 
Europe, where the roads have been used 
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and kept in repair for centuries, but 
it can hardly be practicable in America, 
where the highways are generally poor, 
except in the neighborhood of the big 
cities,—the early introduction of rail- 
ways having removed the chief incentive 
to good road-building on this side the 
Atlantic.” Such is a fair statement of 
the a priori view of the case; and it 
must seem a perfectly plausible and rea- 
sonable view to those who have not made 
themselves minutely acquainted with the 
facts. The facts, however, as brought 
to light by the actual explorations of 
bicyclers, show that the view in question 
is entirely erroneous. The truth is that 
there are many sections of the United 
States where good riding may be had 
almost continuously for a hundred miles 
at a stretch, and where, by the aid of 
train or boat, much longer tours may be 
readily laid out. In offering examples 
of these I will confine myself to paths 
over which I have personally pushed 
the wheel in the course of the last two 
years (during which my cyclometer has 
registered some four thousand miles), 
though the log-books of riders in other 
parts of the country might doubtless 
show a record of many additional tours 
equally practicable and attractive. The 
“Connecticut Valley trip’ may well 
begin at Meriden and extend northward 
through Hartford, Springfield, Green- 
field, and Brattleboro’ to Bellows Falls, 
—say one hundred and fifteen miles. 
Riding thence by train over the moun- 
tain to Rutland (two hours), the bicycler 
may there begin a charming course of 
twenty-five miles to Whitehall, near 
Lake George; and, having “done” the 
beautiful lake to any degree that suits 
him, he may drive his wheel from Cald- 
well to Albany, about sixty miles, and 
thence down the old post-road on the 
east side of the Hudson homeward to 
New York. Here is a track three hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, extending 
through four States, embracing a great 
variety of attractive scenery, and rich 
both in historic associations and in ob- 
jects of “ contemporaneous human inter- 
est.” A fortnight given to this tour 
would cost a man but forty dollars, and 
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he might reduce the cost to thirty if he 
cared to economize. 

From Niagara I have ridden to Buf- 
falo, Erie, and Ashtabula,—one hundred 
and fifty-six miles—in three successive 
days, over the excellent “ ridge-road,” 
which generally keeps in sight of the 
lake. I recommend, however, that the 
tourist who tries this track should start 
at Girard, in, the northwest corner of 
Pennsylvania, and ride eastward to 
Niagara, whence, I am told, a good road 
runs to Rochester and Syracuse,—at 
which latter point my own knowledge 
of the Erie-tow-path ends. I found it 
impossible to do any rapid riding on 
that path, for I was three days in cov- 
ering one hundred and ten miles; but 
it may be inferred from some of my 
previous remarks that the chance there 
afforded for holding sweet communion 
with the “canallers” was a thing which 
had not a little attractive force, and I 
will also add that the scenery of the 
lower Mohawk Valley from Schenec- 
tady to Utica makes the route a pleasant 
one to explore. On the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, which extends along 
the border of Maryland for one hundred 
and eighty-four miles, from Cumberland 
to Georgetown, I found the scenery of 
the upper half the more attractive, while 
the riding was much smoother than be- 
low. From New York to Boston the 
best road lies along the towns of the 
sea-shore as far as New Haven, whence 
it goes inland through Hartford, Spring- 
field, and Worcester. Beyond Boston 
the tour may be continued up the coast 
as far as the river which separates Maine 
fron New Hampshire at Portsmouth, 
say sixty-five miles. The return trip 
from Boston may be made through 
Taunton or Providence to Newport, 
where a transfer must be effected to 
Greenport, on the eastern extremity of 
Long Island. The road usually taken 
from that point to New York City meas- 
ures just about a hundred miles, and 
the trip to Portsmouth and back as thus 
outlined implies rather more than five 
times that distance to be gone over upon 
the wheel. The journey can be pleas- 
antly accomplished in three weeks, 
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though a tourist who has leisure to 
inspect the various wonders on the way 
may well devote four to it. Some of 
the smoothest sections of the whole 
track are on the south shore of Long 
Island; and it may be worth recording 
that last year, on the first Wednesday 
of September, between six in the morn- 
ing and seven at night, I rode through 
the island, from Sayville to Flushing, 
a distance of more than fifty miles, 
though the mercury stood for much of 
the time at 100° in the shade, and 
most of my riding was done in the 
fierce glare of the sun. Inasmuch as that 
day all along the Atlantic slope was 
by official observation not only “the 
hottest on record for the season of 
1881,” but also “the hottest on record 
for the past seven years,” I think that 
my ride, attended as it was by no ex- 
cessive discomfort amd followed by no 
evil effects, speaks well for the physical 
healthfulness of bicycling. 

When bad wheeling compels the tour- 
ist to resort to the railroad-train, he 
usually has little difficulty in securing 
safe transit for his wheel in the baggage- 
car, after placating the lordly commander 
thereof either with civil explanations or 
with a quarter-dollar in current coin ; but 
it is greatly to be desired that the trans- 
portation companies should issue definite 
and intelligently-considered regulations 
concerning this peculiar class of “ bag- 
gage.” Neither does the tourist often 
have much trouble in “ finding his way” 
from one point to another of his chosen 
route, for the “best roads’—which are 
the ones selected for touring — are 
usually the old-established thorough- 
fares, whose identity is apt to be well 
preserved at the forks and crosses, and, 
in cases of doubt, a house generally 
comes within hail before many miles are 
traversed. It is not difficult to so plan 
one’s movements in a given day as to 
be sure of having a hotel within reach 
about noon and about nightfall; but the 
decision as to where one’s baggage shall 
be sent two or three days ahead is not 
quite so easy. One complete change of 
clothing in addition to what he wears is 
about all that a wheel-man can com- 
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fortably carry, and this does well enough 
for the first night, but by the second or 
at latest the third night it becomes very 
desirable for him to reach his “ base of 
supplies.” To determine in advance the 
proper point to establish this at when 
planning a tour on an unknown road, 
where the rate of progress is uncertain, 
is one of the most puzzling problems for 
the tourist. 

The food and lodging which one gets 
at the country hotels are usually en- 
durable, and are supplied to the bicycler 
when he is least in a mood to be exact- 
ing in his demands. He furthermore 
has the assurance of being invited to 
sleep in “the best room” that the house 
contains, and of being “ fed off from the 
top shelf” of its pantry. He has num- 
berless chances for observing novel and 
unaccustomed phases of ‘ American 
cookery,” “ table-manners,” and “ wait- 
ing.” The universal negro waiter, as is 
well known, likes to dispense his dishes 


and arrange the table-ware with a grand. 


flourish and clatter and uproar, but it 
struck me as funny that the women 
waiters who take control of the way- 
farer at most of the hotels in the Mo- 
hawk Valley should agree in cherishing 
as their ideal of extreme “style” in 
table-service the knack of giving rapid 
utterance to the names of several dishes 
on the bill of fare, as if they all composed 
a single word. None of these girls ever 
shows the slightest tact in observing the 
real wants of a person at the table or in 
supplying them. Having in a single 
breath snapped out, “ Roastbeefroasttur- 
keyboiledmuttonandfriedham,” her in- 
terest in the case practically ceases, and 
she thenceforth goes about her business 
with the proud consciousness of duty 
done, and done not only in a complete 
but in an impressive and stylish manner, 
creditable to the reputation of the house. 
Incidentally she may occasionally con- 
descend to bring out some of the dishes 
that have been ordered in response to 
her polysyllabic cry. 

I have made no attempt to describe 
or discuss the relations of the Small Boy 
to bicycling, for those are of so impor- 

tant and interesting a character that 
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nothing less than a separate essay could 
pretend to do them justice. When, 
however, I hear a philistine say sneer- 
ingly of the sport that it is a “boyish 
pastime” for grown men to engage in, I 
feel like saying to him that if he would 
substitute “boy-like” for the other ad- 
jective he might speak more truly, and 
might thereby give the highest praise 
that can be given to bicycling. Cer- 
tainly may it be said that no genuine, 
healthily-organized boy is now drawing 
the breath of life who can look upon the 
glittering spokes of a bicycle without an 
ardent longing to have them whirling 
merrily under his toes; and certainly 
do I believe that no grown man who 
takes delight in swiftly cleaving the 
air on the back of the silent steed of 
steel can fail to carry with him some of 
the noble freshness and bloom of boy- 
hood,—“ the golden, the happy, the un- 
forgotten!” It was Coleridge, if I re- 
member rightly, who insisted that the 
simple secret of genius is the art of 
carrying into mature years the free 
heart and fiery enthusiasm of early 
youth,—the art of keeping boy-like to 
the last. Such, at all events, seems to 
me to be the secret of happiness, and 
such is the theory on which I base the 
assumption that the votaries of a pas- 
time pre-eminently “boy-like” are, as a 
class, a pre-eminently happy set of indi- 
viduals. Presumptively a good bicycler 
is always and everywhere “a good fel- 
low.” Genuine wheel-men grow readily 
acquainted with one another, off-hand 
and “ boy-fashion,” because the element 
of heartiness and sincerity in the sport 
creates the same feeling of fraternity and 
kinship which exists between boys up to 
the period when estrangement is caused 
by the advent of worldly wisdom. 

The quick formation of bicycle-clubs 
wherever groups of wheel-men are found 
to exist is often mentioned as a proof of 
the sociability of the sport, and the ready 
opportunities thus afforded for making 
pleasant acquaintances with men in all 
sections of the country are also included 
among its advantages. All these things 


I have refrained from enlarging upon, 


both because others have better said 
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what could be said and because they are 
almost self-evident,—‘ they go without 
saying.” I have preferred rather to 
praise the bicycle in its character as a 
solace for the solitary, as a companion 
for those whom the voice of nature or 
of fate has commanded to hold them- 
selves apart from the hurly-burly, as-a 
device for enabling the philosophic ob- 
server to be among people without being 
of them, to examine at first hand all 
phases of life and society without reveal- 
ing the mystery of his own personality. 
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The bicycler is indeed the modern As- 
modeus. In him is realized the myth 
concerning the traveller with the seven- 
league boots and the invisible cloak. 
He can swiftly betake himself to remote 
regions, can see and hear all things while 
his own presence is undisclosed.. Were 
old Diogenes searching for the honest 
man to-day, he would surely tour on ‘a 
bicycle, though perhaps the object of 
his search, being presumably a bicycler 
also, would prove a faster rider. 
Kou Kron. 





THE ROMANCE 


OX the crest of a steep bluff over- 
looking the sea in the quaint town 
of Nantucket, once known as Sherburne, 
stand the ruins of a house noticeable at 
first sight for two things,—a large U, or, 
if you like, a horseshoe, formed of bricks, 
upon the front of the massive chimney, 
and a window of three panes set in a 
horizontal line close to the front door 
and about seven feet from the ground. 
In regard to the first of these eccen- 
tricities, the stranger is informed by one 
of the oldest inhabitants that the horse- 
shoe was placed upon tke chimney at the 
time of the Salem witchcraft, to avert 
the evil eye, and by another oldest inhab- 
itant that it is the initial letter of the 
name of Uriah, this bluff being Uriah 
Gardner’s Hill, and this ruined shell 
what is left of the house built by Cap- 
tain Uriah Gardner for his daughter 
Mary on the occasion of her marriage, or 
rather betrothal, to young Tristram Cof- 
fin. To the second question, however, 
there is but one reply: the little win- 
dow, at once too narrow and too high 
from the ground to admit the person of 
a marauder, was designed as a loop-hole 
whence the garrison, were it but one 
stout - hearted woman, might first rec- 
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onnoitre and then shoot an attacking 
enemy, Indian or white. Besides these 
significant defences against aérial and 
fleshly enemies without, Captain Uriah 
Gardner protected his daughter's house 
within much as his own stout ship was 
protected from the strain of the ele- 
ments, nearly as potent upon the surface 
of this brave little outpost of the Ameri- 
can continent as.upon the ocean that en- 
virons it: the rooms were hardly higher 
than the cabins of the ship, and, like 
them, were provided with queer little 
lockers and odd nooks contrived in un- 
expected places for stowing away small 
articles, as fish-lines, hooks, rope-yarns, 
or, in Mary’s case, knitting-work and 
her Sunday bonnet. Across the ceiling 
of each room and up and down each 
angle and at the base of each wall ran 
solid beams of the iron-oak, indigenous 
growth of the island, and the outer 
angles of the principal apartments were, 
moreover, braced with knees of the same 
stalwart wood, and these spiked and pinned 
together, until, as Zimri Starbuck, the 
master - builder, assured his employer, 
“The  stiffest mnor’wester that ever 
howled will never part kelson and up- 
per works; the whole craft may keel 
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over together in some of the March 
gales that seem like to tear a man’s 
breath out of his body, but she'll right 
again when the squall’s over, Uriah, 
same as thy brig ‘Hiram’ does: I'll 
warrant thee that much.” 

“Well, I hope so, Zimri,”’ replied 
Captain Uriah, bracing himself sturdily 
upon his legs and dragging his hat a little 
closer over his eyes, for one of these 
same March winds was even now im- 
pending. “ But, thee sees, this craft is 
bound to sail the seas of matrimony, and 
the squalls that rage there by spells are 
more dangerous than any the ‘ Hiram’ 
ever weathered.” eas: 

“Thee says no more than truth, 
Uriah,” replied Zimri, with such a smile 
upon his face as a man may wear when 
reminded of his experiences while seated 
in the dentist’s chair. Nor was this 
facial betrayal lessened by the emphasis 
with which the master-builder drove 
home a heavy spike whose stubbornness 
had somewhat tried his skill. “It’s in 
the mouth of men, Uriah,” said he sud- 
denly, as he rested arm and hammer for 


a moment, “that thy Mary has no mind 
to house or husband provided by her 
parents for her. How is that ?” 

“¢ How is that ?’”” repeated the cap- 
tain slowly, while his small gray eyes 
took on a look which at an earlier period 
had led mutinous sailors to abandon 


their intentions. “Why, I should 
say, friend Zimri, that a man like thee 
could find better business than lis- 
tening to the idle gossip of old wives. 
Thee should keep better order in thy 
household than to let such tales be 
brought home to thee.” 

The shot, though a quiet one, told,— 
for all Sherburne knew that no such 
virulent gossip and backbiter as Hannah 
Starbuck dwelt within its borders; and 
had the community lived under the stern 
Puritan discipline, instead of tolerant 
Quaker rule, she had long ago felt the 
terrors of the ducking-stool, if not the 
stocks and pillory ; and, more than this, 
all Sherburne knew that Zimri, potent 
in his shop or at the head of his work- 
men, was powerless and craven in pres- 
ence of his domestic tyrant, and uot only 





incapable of silencing her shrewish 
tongue, but glad to save himself from 
its lash by listening to its vituperation 
of others. 

So, now, his only response to Uriah’s 
covert taunt was the noisy hammering 
of another spike, and under cover of 
the din the captain walked away and 
descended the cliff to his own house at 
its foot.. Like most of the early houses 
of Nantucket, this was a low-pitched, 
stoutly-built frame house, shingled all 
over to keep out the searching winds 
and drift of winter, with one front facing 
due south and the other north, this guasi 
orientation being effected with much 
solemnity by laying the sill-beams at 
night with reference to the north star. 
An eastern door led directly into the 
kitchen, a wide and cheerful apartment, 
as befitted the general abode of the 
family ; and here Captain Uriah found 
Leis, his wife, a placid yet somewhat 
determined-looking woman, dressed in 
the “plain clothes,” as Quaker garb 
was then and is still called, and using 
the “plain speech,” so charmingly un- 
grammatical and the more fascinating for 
its errors. With the help of a stout 
young woman called Dorcas, of whom 
Uriah Gardner and his wife had taken 
charge upon her destitute parents’ death, 


‘and who helped rather than served in the 


family, Lois was preparing a substantial 
supper, partly consisting of clam fritters, 
whose savory odor should have bright- 
ened the captain’s moody brow, but yet 
did not. ‘“ Wife, where is Mary ?” de- 
manded he abruptly. “I have a word 
for her.” 

“She went out an hour or so ago, 
saying something of needing a pattern 


from Elizabeth Folger. She will be at — 


home anon, since supper-time is near,” 
replied the busy mother; and with 
some muttered response her husband 
left the house and strode away toward 
the closer group of houses farther north 
representing what was then the town of 
Sherburne. 

“The maid knows not her own good,” 
said he to himself, thrusting his hands 
down into the pockets of the rough pea- 
jacket which he wore regularly on land 
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or sea. “It is the duty of parents to 

ide their children, even against their 
will. If John or Peter were to say, ‘ We 
will steer south,’ when I knew the course 
lay east, should I allow the mutiny? I 
may not speak unadvisedly with my lips, 
but, verily, I could do so with a relish 
just now.” As he muttered the last 
words, the captain raised his scowling 
eyes and encountered a sight calculated 
to try his boasted reticence to the ut- 
most. A little clump of trees, relic of 
the ample growth which had a few years 
before covered the site of Sherburne and 
still occupied it in the shape of rude 
frame houses, lingered on the outskirts 
of the settlement, and in their midst 
stood a young girl and a man,—she fair 
and winsome in spite of the severity of 
her “ plain clothes,” he dressed in a 
somewhat cheap and tawdry approach to 
the rich costume of the gentlemen of 
that day. A wide hat nearly hid ‘his 
features, but from beneath it hung dark 
hair waving to his shoulders, and the 
wholesome sea-breeze blowing past him 
came to the captain’s nostrils laden with 
a perfume at which they wrinkled con- 
temptuously. A hand too white for a 
man and shaded by a cambric ruffle still 
further excited his ire, not so much from 
its effeminacy as from its position round 
the waist of the young girl, whose 
face was upturned in a manner suggest- 
ing the imminent possibility of a kiss. 
This cup, however, like many another as 
sweet, was destined never to reach the 
lip thirsting for it, being dashed to the 
ground by the angry voice of Captain 
Uriah, exclaiming, “ Mary !” 

The lovers started as if they had re- 
ceived a veritable shot; and with a hur- 
ried whisper in Mary’s ear of, “ Meet 
me here at six of the clock to-morrow 
morning, sweetheart, an you love me,” 
the gallant turned and walked away so 
rapidly that his progress might not un- 
charitably be styled a flight. 

Mary remained where he had left her, 
her pretty face settling into an expression 
of defiance largely mingled with appre- 
hension. 

Her father slowly approached, and 
stood for some moments regarding her 
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with stern displeasure. At last he said, 

« ay this is the way I find thee, wretched 
° 9 : 

ee Wretched enough, because thee will 

have me to marry a man I do not care 

for,” replied the girl, in a voice harmo- 

nious with the expression of her face. 

“¢Do not care for,” mimicked the 
captain contemptuously. “And why 
shouldn’t ‘thee care for Trustum Coffin 
as much as a modest maid ought to care 
for the man her father gives her to? 
Does thee suppose Rebecca cared any 
great for Isaac when she left her 
father and mother and went to be his 
wife ?” 

“No; and I always. thought it pass- 
ing strange that she was so ready to 
go,” replied Mary rebelliously. 

Her father eyed her with increasing 
displeasure. “Thee did, did thee?” 
demanded he. ‘“ Then thee sets up to 
be wiser than the Book itself, and I 
expect next First-day we shall see thee 
get up and expound to the brethren that 
the fifth commandment is a grievous 
error, and should read, ‘ Parents, honor 
your children and obey them.’ Go to, 
wench ! I am sore displeased at thee, and 
could wish thee were ten years younger, 
that thy mother might whip thee 
soundly for thy naughtiness. Thee 
deserves it well.” 

Mary made no reply except to redden 
all over her white neck and forehead 
and to the tips of her ears, and her 
father presently demanded, “That was 
the trader from New York, Theodore 
Hammond, was it not ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“H’m! I have heard him spoken of 
among men as a dissolute, careless fel- 
low, always idling among the women 
and leading silly wenches like thee into 
folly and disobedience,.if no worse. 
Was thee at the dance in Myrick’s 
boat-house last Fourth-day night?” 

The red grew suddenly deeper, but 
the girl bravely raised her eyes,—lovely 
great blue eyes,—and said, “ Yes, I was 
there.” - 

“Thee was!” growled the captain, 
setting his teeth. ‘Then I tell thee, 
lass, it was well for thee I did not catch 


¢ 
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thee at it, for all thee’s eighteen years 
old. How did thee get there ?” 

“T stayed with a friend that night,” 
replied the girl reluctantly. 


“Yes, yes, 1 remember: thee stayed . 


at Abijah Coleman's, and I warrant. his 
Hepzibah went with thee to the dance.” 
Mary made no reply, and, seizing her by 
the shoulder, the captain walked her be- 
fore him toward the cliff, saying grimly, 
“Well, my maid, I can promise thee one 
thing, and that sure and fast: thee’ll 
spend no more nights — no, nor days— 
outside thy father’s house till thee goes 
to thy husband’s, and that will be just 
ten days from this, if God so will and 
Zimri Starbuck finishes the house I have 
built for thee, ungrateful wretch.” 

“T don’t want any house, nor I don’t 
want to be married, and I hate the sight 
of Trustum Coffin, and Theodore isn't 
dissolute nor careless, nor-ever spoke of 
—of—liking to any girl but me,” sobbed 
Mary. 

“Then it’s wives he courts, instead 
of maids, is it?” demanded the captain 
grimly. “ Well, that’s worse than I 
thought of the man. But never fear, 
Mary, maid or wife, thee’ll be in no 
more danger from his cozening tongue 
and civet-cat scent. Trustum and thy 
mother and I will keep thee safe.” 

To this promise Mary made no reply 
except by redoubled sobs, nor did the 
captain speak again until, having led 
his daughter safely into her own bed- 


room, he released her, saying, “ Now | 


mind, my lass, I forbid thy leaving this 
room without leave from thy mother or 
me. See to it that thee obeys.” 

The clam fritters were spoiled with 
waiting, but neither Uriah nor his wife 
cared for the failure, while Mary dis- 
dained to touch the portion carried up 
to her by her mother. At six o’clock 
next morning, pale, wearied out with 
weeping and watching, and still dressed 
as she had been on the previous even- 
"ing, the girl softly opened her door,—left 
unfastened partly because her father 
trusted to his own command and partly 
because the only means of securing it 
was a wooden button on the inside,—crept 
down the stairs and out of the house, 
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looking behind her at every step and 
trembling at her first great act of dis- 
obedience, for up to this hour Mary had 
never wilfully broken a direct command 
of father or mother. Sounds from the 
kitchen and barn told that the family 
were astir and the activities of the day 
begun, but nobody was in sight, and 
‘quite unobserved, as she thought, the 
girl hastened along the sandy track 
leading toward town, and presently en- 
tered the little grove. A man advanced 
to meet her, a tall, stalwart figure and a 
face no girl could have refused to call 
handsome, albeit bronzed and lined with 
much exposure and toil, for Tristram 
Coffin, like most of his lineage, was a 
sailor, and a brave and stanch one. 

But. at sight of him Mary hesitated, 
turned, and would have hastened away, 
had not another figure stepped from 
behind a sheltering tree, showing the 
angry yet triumphant face of her father: 
“Well, my maid, so thee has broken 
bounds and showed me that thy father’s 
commands are naught to thee, any more 
than the shamefastness thee has thrown 
away in draggling through the dew to 
meet thy jo. Pity thee took the trouble, 
howbeit, for he is not here, nor will be. 
I saw him last night, and persuaded him to 


-| tell me of all that has gone between him 


and thee, and especially of this appoint- 
ment. So much confidence deserved 
confidence again, and so I told the 
youth something of our family arrange- 
ments,—how that thee was promised to 
friend Trustum there and thee was 
going to marry him so sure as I could 
steer my own craft to my own port; 
and I told him that though I cared for 
thee as a father should, and, it may be, 
something more than most fathers do, 
yet if thee turned disobedient and 
failed to do as I hoped thee would, thee 
became no more to me than any other 
evil-disposed wench, and I would never 
see or help thee or thine,—no, not if 
thee and they were dying, Mary; and 
I have good Scripture warrant for my 
saying. Then, furthermore, I told the 
young man that, though we Friends are 
peaceable folk and may not raise our 
hands against any man unadvisedly, the 
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old Adam will sometimes get the better 
of grave, and, although Trustum is a 
godly young man as young men go, he 
is full of the lusty strength and pride 
of his years, and I would not recommend 
a brother with muscles as soft and shoul- 
ders as narrow as our trader-friend’s to 
stand in his way this morning, or, in- 
deed, at any time; and, as his schooner 
boat was ready to sail,—so they told me 
at the shore, at least,—I advised him 
kindly to get on board as fast as he 
could and be off with the morning tide. 
I felt it borne in upon my mind, Molly, 
that he hated to sail without taking 
thee along, as I suspicion he had laid 
out to do, but he did not say anything, 
except some few ill-considered words of 
the nature of profanity, and I see that 
his boat—the ‘Siren’—is just slipping 
out past Brant Point. Does thee see 
it? Stand just here, and thee will. 
What, never look once? and crying? 
Well, now, what will please such a baby 
girl? Come hither, Trustum, and see 
if thee can find a word to say to her. 
Come home with her and have some 
breakfast when thee has done.” 

Chuckling at his own triumph, the 
captain turned away and rolled along 
the homeward path, leaving Mary 
gazing with white face and clinched 
hands across the sand-hills to the bit of 
blue water visible between two cliffs and 
the graceful form of a white-sailed 
schooner gliding out of the harbor be- 
fore a favoring breeze. A firm step 
broke the dry twigs upon the path be- 
side her, but she did not turn, even 
when a low and anxious voice pro- 
nounced her name: “ Mary, won’t thee 
speak to me?” And, after a pause, 
“Have I done aught to anger thee, 
Mary? When thy father and mine 
agreed that we two should marry, thee 
did not seem to hate me: why does 
thee now ?” 

“ T never said I cared for thee, Trus- 
tum,” replied the girl sullenly, and begin- 
ning to move toward home. “ And.as 
for hating, the way to make me. so sin 
is for thee to be always in my road.” 

“T would I knew if thee meant it, 
Mary, or if this is only the yea-nay of 
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a maid who knows not her own mind 
and would not seem too fain.” And 
Tristram’s hrow clonded and his lips 
close * ‘ vesting that he 
woulu «. ya... 2 plaything of 
a girl’s cay” 

Mary ¢'» 4 sidelong at him, and 
the has >wer upon her lips died 
away. She rspected the man’s strength, 
even though dangerous to her own pur- 
pose. ‘ When does thee sail, Trustum?” 
asked she, after some moments of silence. 

“Third-day in next week, if God 
will,” replied the young man absently. 
“Why does thee ask ?” 

“ Because I will give thee my answer 
before then, if thee will be good and 
patient and not worry me until [ am 
ready. Will thee promise?” . And her 
blue eyes and rosy lips smiled more 
kindly upon the irate wooer than they 
had done for many a day. 

Tristram met the look and took a 
sudden resolve. “Thee is very comely, 


‘Mary, and very bewitching,” said he 


slowly. ‘“ But I don’t trust thee very 
much, and I will not be fooled by any 
woman, even thee. Now, this is what [ 
will do: I will leave thee alone, as thee 
desires, from now until next week Sec- 
ond-day in the morning; then I will 
come and ask if thee will marry me be- 
fore the sun set: if thee says yea, I 
will make thee as good a husband as 
ever maid need ask, and I will rejoice 
with all my heart,—thee knows that 
well enough. If thee says nay, I will 
go my ways without a word, and never, 
as thee says, stand in thy road again. 
And now we are at the door, and I will 
go in and tell thy father my resolve, but 
not break bread beneath his roof until 
I am thy husband. God keep thee, 
Mary, and give thee a loving heart 
toward one who loves thee true.” ; 

The girl made no reply; indeed, there 
was something in the voice and bearing 
of this manly and resolute wooer that 
crushed her petulant self-assertion into 
silence, and forced her to feel that, 
whether she loved him or not, this man 
was fit to be her master and never 
would become her slave. 

So, mutely and thoughtfully, she re- 
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turned to her own room, and Tristram, 
after seeking Captain Gardner and in 
brief phrase informing him of his re- 
solve, at once left the house, to return 
to it no more, as he said, except as 
Mary’s bridegroom. 

“Thee may make thy bride-cake and 
sweeties as soon as thee likes, wife,” 
said Uriah, smiling grimly as he left the 
house, “ for there will be a wedding here 
next Second-day. And thee had better 
call the bride to breakfast, for she has 
had an early walk, and will be hungry 
by now.” 

Lois Gardner, like most silent women, 
was a prudent one, her sex generally 
erring not so much from want of sense 
as from superfluity of expression: so 
now, after standing for a few moments 
in thoughtful silence, she quietly said, 
“Dorcas, thee may set some breakfast 
for Mary on the little table by the fire,” 
and then went to her daughter’s room. 
She found her huddled upon a corner of 
the bed and weeping hysterically, and, 
after a moment’s contemplation, placidly 
remarked, “ Thee is very foolish, daugh- 
ter, to walk abroad before eating. No 
wonder thee is upset by it. But come, 
Dorcas waits for thee to take thy break- 
fast, that she may wash the dishes and 
get to her baking. Come down at 
once: does thee hear?” . 

“ Yes, mother,” replied the girl, with- 
out: looking up. 

And, secure of obedience, the matron 
departed. 

The week went heavily by. The new 
house was completed, “even to the rig- 
ging,” as Captain Uriah complacently 
remarked, by sunset on Seventh-day, 
and he and his wife agreed that the 
wedding should take place in its “square 
room,” or parlor, and the young couple 
be left in formal possession of their new 
home. Afterward, Mary might come 
home to stay during her husband’s 
absence, or, if it was found better, her 
mother and Dorcas might go up the 
hill and remain in Mary’s house while 
the father and Isaac, the only son, sailed 
away in the “ Hiram,” already nearly 
ready for sea again. First of all, how- 
ever, the wedding was to take place, and 
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its preparation was carried on steadily 
and quietly by Lois and her’ hand- 
maiden, with no help from Mary, who 
kept herself mostly in her own room or 
wandered upon the cliffs and along the 
beach, quite at liberty, to all appearance, 

et seldom out of sight of some member 
of the family. Occasionally she went to 
call upon Elizabeth Folger or another of 
her girl friends, and listened to their 
congratulations upon her approaching 
marriage with a silence half apathetic, 
half rebellious. Once or twice she 
threw out dark hints that things might, 
after all, turn out very differently from 
what was expected, and that those who 
admired Tristram Coffin so much might 
yet have the chance of winning him for 
themselves; but these hints were set 
down as the idle talk of a petted child 
not sure of her own mind, and nobody 
doubted—least of all Captain Uriah and 
Lois his wife—that sunset of the next 
Second-day would see Mary Gardner 
the wife of Tristram Coffin. 

One point alone disturbed the captain 
and added both to his anxiety and to his 
labor. The shipping of Nantucket had 
not at that day become of anything like 
the importance it afterward gained, and 
no vessels of any great size had as yet 
sought to cross her bar; but a great many 
large boats weré always coming and going, 
carrying on an active trade with the 
mainland and the neighboring islands; 
and, although the present harbor was 


‘| then, as now, the safest and most commo- 


dious of any about the island, there were 
then, as now, various other points where 
a boat might safely run in and anchor 
almost unperceived from shore. It was 
easy for Captain Uriah to ascertain that 
the “Siren” had not entered the harbor 
of Sherburne, but how was any mortal 
man to make sure that she or some other 
craft bearing the owner of the “Siren” 
did not slip into some nameless cove 
along the beach, or that Theodore Ham- 
mond was not quietly ensconced in one 
or another of the honest craft which 
boldly sailed in by Brant Point and 
anchored in the inner harbor at any 
hour of day or night ? 

These queries perplexed the honest 
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captain by day and night, and so exas- 
perated his usually equable temper that 
even Lois, his wife, serene and brave as 
nature and education had made her, 
spoke with bated breath and chose her 
topics considerately in her husband’s 
presence, nor too curiously inquired’ into 
his meaning as she heard him mutter, 
“The enemy may cheat me by flying 
false colors, but I’m sure of the chase: 
I can keep her in sight, at any rate.” 
Rash man! Presumptuous mascu- 
line! To be sure of outwitting a 
woman, even though almost a child! 
First-day passed peacefully enough, and 
the whole Gardner family attended 
meeting, according to their pious wont. 
Tristram Coffin and his relatives were 
also in their places, the men, with their 
heads covered, at one side of the aisle, 
the women in their coal-scuttle bonnets 
at the other ; and in the interval between 
meetings Lois quietly whispered invita- 
tions to a few of her especial cronies to 
come up to the new house at five of the 
clock on the next afternoon, to assist. at 
her daughter’s wedding,—their presence 
and signatures as witnesses of the mutual 
consent of the contracting parties con- 
stituting all the ceremony or sanction 
required by the extraordinary tenets of 
the Friends. Mary looked on, listened, 
or briefly replied to the demure con- 
gratulations of her friends in the same 
absent-minded and far-away manner in 
which she had met everything of late. 
Still, as she made no opposition to any 
arrangement or occupation proposed to 
her, neither the father nor mother felt 
much concern as to the ultimate success 
of their plans for her benefit, and, so 
soon as Second-day’s sun arose, the im- 
mediate preparations for the feast which 
was to display all Lois Gardner’s famed 
skill in delicate cookery began with a 
determinate fury «which presently ab- 
sorbed all other interests. A disjointed 
and ‘piebald meal was served at noon, 
and Mary sat in her place at the table. 
As soon as it was ended, Lois, bustling 
to her feet, exclaimed, ‘ Now, Uriah, 
thee had better be up and doing. Thee 
promised to see that that shiftless loon 
dug the clams for the chowder, and that 
Von. IIE. N. 8.—40 
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Ziwri Starbuck set up the boards and 
trestles for the tables, and that Timothy 
Gardner cleared away that rubbish-heap 
at the back of the house; and Trustum 
will be looking for you, and—” 

“And, and, and,” angrily broke in 
her husband. ‘ Unless thee holds thy — 
tongue, woman, I'll be able to do naught. 
A flock of Mother Careys in a nor’east 
squall is nothing to thee.” 

“ And, since thee speaks of Mother 
Carey,” placidly continued Lois, “thee 
might step round to Aunt Nabby Cary’s © 
and say if she has a dozen more fresh 
eggs I'll take them, and she may come 
up and help a little—” 

But the captain was out of sight. and 
hearing, and, with a smile of calm en- 
joyment on her lips, Lois turned to her 
daughter, who stood looking out at the 
window: ‘“ Now, Mary, thee has to put 
up all thy clothes for to-night, and thy 
dressing-things, and all that is left over 
of thy little odds and ends, and take them 
up to the new house. It will be better 
for thee to dress there, and then every- 
thing will be together. Thy calico dress 
and striped petticoat are all finished and 
laid ready on the bed. Rebecca Macy 
brought them home but now, and they 
look very neat and comely. Thee had 
better wash thyself here, so as not to 
make disorder in thy new room. Go, 
child.” ceil 

Mary looked wistfully into her mother’s 
face, and, while the color flushed into 
her own and the tears into her eyes, she 
seemed about to speak, but, with a kindly 
smile and pat upon the cheek, the mother 
hurried away, and Mary, after another 
long and anxious look out of the window, 
went to her own room. 

The afternoon passed busily on, and, 
about an hour before that appointed for 
the wedding, Captain Uriah turned his 
footsteps homeward along the beach as 
the most direct route between Peleg 
Coffin’s, the “shiftless loon,” whose 
clams were still lacking to the wedding- 
feast, and his own house. About an 
eighth of a mile from the latter spot he 
struck inland, crossing the rear of a bold 
sand - bluff known along the shore as 
Jacob’s Ladder, although no legend of 
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angels ascending or descending has ever 
been told of it. A little clump of pop- 
lars and stunted shrubs were sheltered 
behind this bluff, and lurking in their 
midst crouched a man, at sight of whom 
Captain Uriah uttered a sound as like a 
malediction as might come from the lips 
of a Friend, and sprung forward so sud- 
denly and strongly that before the craven 
form and white face had time to rise up- 
right, the captain's hand was clinched in 
the collar of the gay doublet, and his 

“voice demanded, “ What is thee doing 
here, Theodore Hammond ?” 

“J—I—I'm doing naught amiss,” 
quavered the trader, his lips white, his 
knees knocking together. 

The captain eyed him in grim specula- 
tion for a moment; then, shifting his 
hold from the collar to the sleeve of his 
captive, he said more pacifically, “ Eng- 
lish law says count every man innocent 
until he is proved guilty, and so, though 
I am free to say that I do not believe 
one word thee says, Theodore, I will do 
nothing worse to thee than to carry thee 
to mine own house and lock thee safely 
in a certain pantry, where thee will stay 
until after my daughter Mary’s mar- 
riage to Trustum Coffin, when I will 
send some one to see thee safe aboard 
thine own or some other craft, perhaps . 
the ‘ Hiram.’ At any rate, friend, thee 
is my prisoner until Mary Gardner is 
made Mary Coffin and has a man to look 
after her who is a match for two score 
such as thee.” 

Theodore made no reply ; indeed, the 
speed at which he was dragged along left 
small possibility of speech to his quaver- 
ing voice. 

- Reaching the new house, the captain 
made for a door at the rear, and, pass- 
ing through a sort of outer kitchen, 
fortunately empty just then, thrust his 
prisoner into a large closet or pantry, 
communieating with the two front rooms 
by a door into the kitchen and a pane of 
glass designed to borrow some of the 
light from the parlor. ‘There, Theo- 
dore, thee sees this light of glass,” re- 
marked his host, tapping it with his 
forefinger: “it is partly meant for rec- 
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cers of our own come within hail, and 
thee shall use it to-day for making ob- 
servations on a marriage after the fashion 
of Friends. Don’t mell with the good 
woman’s pots of jam and pickles up 
aloft there, nor break the dishes, nor 
fall down in a swound when thee 
sees Trustum kiss his wife. I do not 
see any other mischief thee can do: so, 
good-by.” 

“Uriah! husband! Uriah, I say!” 
It was the voice of the good-wife, and 
its tone one of such fright and distress 
that the captain paused for nothing more 
than to turn the key upon his captive be- 
fore hastening up the square and cramped 
little staircase, constructed, like the rest 
of the house, on the maritime plan of 
using the least possible space for attain- 
ing the desired end. In the middle of 
the bride-chamber stood Lois, her face 
white, her attitude rigid, a slip of paper 
in her hand. As her husband appeared, 
she extended this, saying in a choked 
voice, “ Uriah, the child is lost, and we 
shall never hold up our heads among 
Friends again.” 

Without reply the captain snatched 
the paper and read: 


“ Farewell, mother, for thee will never 


see me again. ‘Tell father I could not 
marry to please’ him, and bid Trustum 
seek a better wife. 

“Mary.” 


“ And where is she now ?” demanded 
he sternly. 

“ How should I know?” replied his 
wife angrily. ‘I came over but now 
to see if she was dressing herself, and, 
lo! this paper pinned to the pillow was 
all I found. I doubt not she has gone 
with that man.” 

“Nay, not with him,” exclaimed the 
captain eagerly. ‘“ But that’s a clue.” 
And, without explanation, the worthy 
mariner dashed down -stairs again; and 
in a moment more sternly confronted his 
freshly-terrified captive, and, seizing him 
by the shoulder, demanded, “ Miserable 
wretch !. where is my daughter ?” 

“ How should I know ?” whimpered 
the lover, echoing the mother’s phrase. 
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“ She was to meet me at Jacob’s Ladder 
at five o’clock—” ; 

“Aha! And I found thee there 
not long after four. Yes, yes, I see 
now! All is not lost yet!” And, re- 
leasing the prisoner with a contemptu- 
ous thrust against the wall, the captain 
rushed out of the house and down to 
the beach. 

The clump of poplars beliind Jacob’s 
Ladder was empty, and the sailor stood 
for a moment looking about him. The 
evening breeze was stealing in with the 
tide, and whispered mournfully among 
the tall reeds and grasses of a marshy 
hollow just beyond, bending their plumy 
heads together as if whispering over some 
secret in their keeping. 

Instinctively the captain moved toward 
the spot, and, standing on the edge, 
called dubiously, “‘ Mary! Mary, child! 
Is thee there ?” 

A marsh-hen flew, shrieking, from her 
covert, and a smothered exclamation 
echoed her shrill cry. 

“ Aha! Well done, hen!” cried the 
captain, and, striding into the hollow, he 
seized something crouching there amid 
the whispering reeds and_ sturdily 
dragged it upright until a weeping, 
shamefaced maid stood before him, her 
pretty hair all tangled with briers, her 
slender feet soiled with the black mud of 
the marsh. Her father, holding her with 
both hands, steadily regarded her for 
a while, then said, “ Verily, I would love 
to cut a switch here and chastise thee in 
the name of King Solomon. Thee does 
deserve it richly. I'll give Trustum a 
hint of thy naughty ways and the best 
cure for them.” 

“T’m sorry, father, that I’ve plagued 
thee so. Perhaps I was in the wrong, 
after all,” murmured the girl, raising 
wet blue eyes and trembling rose-red 
lips to the stern face that softened ever 
so little at the sight, although it was still 
sternly enough that the father demanded, 
“Ts thee really sorry, then, my maid? 
And will thee come home and be married 
at once ?” 

“ Yes, father; I will do whatever thee 
desires.” 

“Why, that’s brave, my lass ; and I'll 
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lift thee out of this bog-hole whose 
damps have cooled thy courage so won- 
derfully. Was it the damp, though? 
or did thee see me lug off thy coof 
sweetheart to lock up in the pantry but 
now ?” 

“T saw something of it, father,” re- 
plied Mary reluctantly, as her father 
raised her in his brawny arms and set 
her down safely on terra firma. 

“ And in thy heart thee despised the 
coward and felt thy stomach. turn 
against him,” suggested the father 
eagerly. ‘Why, how could it be 
otherwise, Molly, with thy father’s and 
mother’s daughter? Come on, now, 
lass; there still is time for thee to put 
on thy bravery before any of the folk 
heave in sight. But clap on sail now: 
come.” 

Light of foot and slender of figure, 
Mary obeyed this injunction so well 
that in five minutes more father and 
daughter entered the little back room, 
where, stern, white, and ominous as the 
goddess of justice without mercy, stood 
Lois Gardner, awaiting her recreant 
daughter. What she had prepared in 
her mind to say had the truant proved 
rebellious or sullen we know not; what 
she did say, as the mute and trembling 
culprit stood before her with downcast 
face and one hand clinging tight to her 
father’s sleeve, history has preserved 
among the archives of Nantucket, and 
the words were these: “ Mary Gardner, 
thee go straight up-stairs and put on thy 
striped petticoat and calico gown and 
come down and be married.” 

Very glad, no doubt, to escape so 
easily, Mistress Mary slid through the 
half-open door and up the little cramped 
staircase, upon whose mouldering and 
broken steps one gazes to-day with.a 
half - pensive smile in picturing the 
naughty, frightened little bride trip- 
ping so hastily over them just in time 
to hide her dishevelment from the wed- 
ding- guests already upon the grassy 
slope outside the door, and anon, with 
only the coy delay befitting a modest 
maid, stealing down again, the muddy 
feet now becomingly arrayed in comely 
hose and shoon, and the lissome figure 
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clad in the striped winsey petticoat and 
short-gown of soberly-shaded calico be- 
fitting a Quaker bride, who had perhaps 
never touched a bit of silk in all her 
life. 

The brief ceremony, by which Tris- 
tram declared before the assembled 
Friends that he took Mary to be his 
wedded wife and purposed to live with 


her until death should part them, ac- 


cording to the example of: those hard- 
‘worked ensamples of conjugal fidelity 
Isaac and Rebecca, and Mary made an 
answering declaration with regard to 
Tristram, was over, and the contract 
drawn up by one of the elders of the 
society had been duly signed by bride, 
bridegroom, father, mother, and as many 
of the witnesses as chose to, or were able 
to write their names, and Mary, half 
pleased, half flattered, was receiving the 
congratulations of her friends, when, 
with a tremendous crash and clatter of 
broken glass, crashing wood, and “ un- 
advised words,” a pot of jam flew through 
the broken window communicating with 
the pantry and narrowly escaped taking 
the bridegroom full in the face. Even 
Quaker decorum was not proof against 
so unprecedented an attack, and, amid 
the sea-gull screaming of the women 
and angry exclamations: of the men, 
Captain Uriah, crying, “It’s that con— 
damned sand-shark of a trader!” flew 
round to the door of the pantry, intend- 
ing to inflict who can tell what vengeance 
upon the cowardly assailant ; but he, fore- 
casting this very move, had flown at the 
instant of his assault, and by the time 
the captain appreciated the situation was 
already far away and nearly out of sight. 
A stern-chase is a long chase, as every 
sailor knows, and before Captain Uriah 
had well started upon this both his re- 
ligious and his maritime principles came 
in play to counsel its abandonment, and 
he returned to the house to propound to 
his family the riddle, unsolved to-day as 
that of the sphinx, ‘“ Who unlocked the 
pantry door ?” 
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Unsolved then, unsolved now; but 
I myself think it was Mary, who con- 
trived thus to show a last act of grace 
to the man she discarded yet would 
not see humiliated before his successful 
rival. 

However that may be, we know that 
Tristram Coffin did not sail upon his 
voyage for three days after the wedding, 
and then went as mate of the “ Hiram,” 
Captain Uriah Gardner ; and one thing 
more we know,—that Mary Gardner 
Coffin died at the age of ninety-two, 
having lived a widow for the last twenty 
years of that period, from which facts _ 
the astute reader should, we think, infer 
that her wedded life was a happy and 
prosperous one, and that Theodore Ham- 
mond did not come back at its close to 
persuade her to resume her broken troth. 

And there, upon the green cliff beside 
the sea, stand to-day the ruins of the 
quaint old house, with the horseshoe, or 
the U, upon the chimney, and the little 
window beside the door, through which, 
upon another memorable occasion of her 
life, not here to be rehearsed, Mary 
Coffin held parley with a drunken In- 
dian who afterward dropped through 
the roof into her sleeping-room, sending 
her flying to her father’s house for pro- 


tection. 


They say that one of her own de- 
scendants is about to repair the old house 
and make it his summer home. If so, 
let him watch o’ moonlight nights, and 
sure I am that soon or late he will see 
the shade of pretty Mary Gardner creep- 
ing, dishevelled and ashamed, up the 
narrow stair, or gliding calmly down it, 
in all the bravery of striped petticoat 
and calico short-gown, to meet ‘Tristram 
Coffin and before all that shadowy throng 
of Friends to place her hand in his and 
promise to be his loyal if not too-loving 
wife till death should undo the tie that 
proved so binding a one. 

Peace to that fair shade ! 
her Coffin! 


Peace to 


JANE G. AUSTIN. 
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A= cannot yet be said to have 
reached in the American metropo- 
lis the development which it has attained 
in Paris, Munich, Rome, and other Eu- 
ropean capitals. The government en- 
dowments, the spacious galleries filled 
with masterpieces, the atmosphere so 
stimulating to the student which ob- 
tains there, are to a great extent want- 


_ing here. Yet the goddess is firmly 


enthroned in the Western capital, and 
boasts here -her noble temples, eager 
devotees, loyal associations, well-equipped 
schools, and a constantly-increasing con- 
stituency with the will and the means to 
make her position as commanding and 
secure as that which she has attained 
abroad through the favor of govern- 
ment. 

There are five distinctively “ high- 
art” societies in the city,—the Academy 
of Design, the American Water-Color 
Society, the Art-Students’ League, the 
Society of American Artists, and the 
New York Etching Club,—all but the 
first the fruits of the renaissance in 
art which began during the Centennial 
year, whose history is a synopsis of the 
past and present of art in the metropolis. 
The most venerable and wealthy, and, 
we may add, the most conservative, of 
these is the National Academy of De- 
sign, whose artistic building on the 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
Third Street is familiar to all intelligent 
Visitors to the city. It was the first art- 
society in the city, and, I think, in the 
country, organized and managed solely 
by artists, and had its origin, in 1825-26, 
in the dissatisfaction of a few art-students 
with the facilities for study afforded by 
the then Academy of Fine Arts. The 
latter was the pioneer society of the city, 
having been founded in 1802 by Chan- 
cellor Livingston and other influential 
gentlemen — physicians, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and others—‘to support and 
encourage a school of American art.” 
At a later period its president was the 
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f-mous Revolutionary painter, Colonel 
John Trumbull. At this time its galler- 
ies in the building formerly the city alms- 
house, on Chambers Street, contained 
a fine collection of casts from antique 
statues purchased by Mr. Livingston 
while minister at Paris, many fine en- 
gravings, text-books on art, and the like, 
donated by Bonaparte, and a collection 
of fine paintings and statues by both 
foreign and native artists. Art-students 
eagerly embraced the invitation of the 
Academy to draw from these casts, 
and attended regularly for this purpose. 
Colonel Trumbull, however, was opposed 
to the use of the Academy as an art- 
school, and after his accession the students 
were restricted to unseasonable hours 
and found many petty annoyances and 
obstacles in their path. They endured 
this patiently, however, until 1824, when 
a crisis occurred. One frosty morning 
three students arrived at the door at the 
appointed hour, six o'clock, and, after 
waiting an hour, were turning away, when 
they met a director, who by a few skilful 
questions learned the true state of affairs. 
That gentleman felt impelled to lay the 
matter before the president. Colonel 
Trumbull’s reply may be said to have 
opened a new era in the history of 
metropolitan art. ‘“ When I commenced 
my study of painting,” he . remarked, 
“there were no casts to be found in the 
country. I was obliged to do as well as 
Icould. These young gentlemen should 
remember that the gentlemen have gone 
to great expense in importing these casts, 
and that they have no property in them, 
and they should remember that beggars 
are not to be choosers.” Of course after 
this the students went no more to the 
Academy. The matter, however, did 
not rest here. Six weeks later, they 
had perfected the plan of a “ drawing 
association,” to whose membership artists 
and students only were eligible. Some 
casts were bought, others borrowed, a 
benevolent society lent its unused rooms, 
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and the enterprise was fairly inaugu- 
rated. This association developed in a 
few months into the present Academy 
of Design. Its constitution was adopted 
December 26, 1826, and it was incor- 
porated April 5, 1828, “for the culti- 
vation and extension of the arts of 
design.” The incorporators mentioned 
were Samuel F. B. Morse, Henry In- 
man, Thomas 8. Cummings, John L. 
Morton, Asher B. Duran, Charles Ing- 
ham, Frederick 8. Agate, and Thomas 
Cole. Its first exhibition was held in 
1826, in the old society building on 
Reade Street, and, as only the works 
of living artists were admitted, and 
of these such only as had not been 
publicly exhibited before, the exhibi- 
tion formed a striking contrast to that 
of the Academy and won high encomi- 
. ums from the art-loving public. From 
Reade Street the Society removed to 
Clinton Hall, where it remained for ten 
years. Subsequently it led a wandering 
existence, holding its exhibitions, among 
other places, in the old Society-Library 
building on the corner of Broadway and 
Leonard Street and in the Dusseldorf 
gallery forming a part of Dr. Chapin’s 
church, and at last, in 1865, settled for 
life in its present beautiful edifice. The 
building is of marble and fire-proof, built 
with an eye to the requirements of a 
school and gallery of art, at a cost, in- 
cluding the site, of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Its galleries on the upper 
floor are light, airy, and so arranged as 
to give the best effect to the work of the 
artist. Besides the Academy’s annual 
exhibition of oil-paintings, which opens 
on or about the Ist of April, it makes 
room for the annual exhibitions of four 
other societies —the Salmagundi, held 
in December, the Artists’ Fund, which 
is held in January, the Water-Color, 
which opens about the Ist of February 
and continues one month, and that of 
the Etching Club, held in connection 
with the Water-Color. The secretary’s 
reception-room and studio in the rear of 
the main entrance, and the class-rooms 
on the ground-floor, are also finished 
in hard woods, and are admirably 
adapted for the purposes of an art- 





school. This school is divided into two 
great departments, the antique and life 
schools, with an aggregate of two hun- 
dred students of both sexes. Hach 
is in session, day and evening, for 
five days in the week, from early in 
October to the end of May. Sketch, 
perspective, and composition classes and 
lectures on anatomy and perspective are 
also open to the student through the 
session. The young genius, boy or girl, 
who comes to the Academy for an art- 
training finds its rules of admission strict 
but not severe. Candidates, after pass- 
ing the examination of the school com- 
mnittee, are admitted for two weeks on 
probation, and, if they pass the ordeal 
successfully, are admitted to the antique 
school,—the first step in the art-as- 
pirant’s upward climb to fame. Here 
they draw, paint, and model from the 
cast only. From this department, after 
making due proficiency, they are pro- 
moted to the life schools, where their 
studies are from the living model, 
both nude and draped. Instruction is 
practically free, the only demand on the 
student being an entrance-fee of ten 
dollars, and, as no institution in the 
country has so perfect an equipment,—- 
statues, casts, paintings, engravings, 


books, and the like—the number of 


applicants is always far in advance of 
the number that can be admitted. The 
great event in the Academy year, and 
largely in the art-world, is its annual 
exhibition. Artists in all parts of the 
country may compete for its honors, 
and, as a place on its walls is considered 
a sure passport to fame, the competition 
is sharp and the rivalry severe. The 
paintings all in, their merits are passed 
upon and their position on the walls 
determined by a committee of Acade- 
micians elected for the purpose. The 
“private view” to the press and pro- 
fession follows, and the galleries, with 
their stores of art-treasures, are thrown 
open to the public. 

Such is a brief review of the history 
and practical working of the Academy. 
But, before passing from the subject, a 
glance at its organization and personnel 
seems necessary. Three distinct classes 
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of members are recognized, — Acade- 
micians, associates, and honorary mem- 
bers. The first are chosen from pro- 
fessional artists only, and in them all 
the powers of the Academy are vested. 
Associates are chosen from professional 
artists only, and honorary members 
from non-professionals interested in art. 
The officers are a president, vice-presi- 
dent, corresponding secretary, record- 
ing secretary, treasurer, and six other 
Academicians, the whole constituting the 
executive board or council. A sub- 
scriber of one hundred dollars to the 
fellowship fund is. presented with a 
diploma constituting him a Fellow of 
the Academy for life, with certain privi- 
leges, among them that of naming two 
students annually who are admitted to 
the Academy’s schools free of charge. 
A subscription of five hundred dollars 
entails all the privileges of a life-fellow- 
ship in perpetuity, which may be con- 
veyed to an heir or assignee. Eight 
hundred and twenty-five life-fellowships 
and one hundred and thirty-five in per- 
petuity had been reported up to 1875. 
A worthy protégé of the Academy— 
although fast passing from a state of 
dependence on any one—is the Ameri- 
can Water-Color Society. From the 
throngs of admiring patrons that 
crowded its last exhibition, and the 
number of its disciples, as evidenced 
by the sixteen hundred and twenty 
paintings sent in, one would hardly 
suppose that barely six years ago this 
society. was a neglected and compara- 
tively unknown factor in art. Yet such 
was the case. Prior to 1875 the beau- 
ties and possibilities of water-color paint- 
ing were entirely unappreciated by the 
majority of American artists and un- 
known to the public. Long before, 
Foster, Hunt, and Cox had shown the 
English public what could be done with 
the watery pigments, and had educated 
it up to an appreciation of its merits; 
but American painters receive the tra- 
ditions of. their art from Paris, and in 
Paris water-colors have been persistently 
ignored, the first Salon having been 
opened there barely four years since. 
The credit of: introducing water-color 
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painting into America belongs largely 
to nine young artists—professionals and 
amateurs—who met in a studio of one 
of their number in January, 1867, and 
organized an American water-color so- 
ciety, whose object was “to advance the 
art of painting in water-colors.” The 
artists were Samuel Colman, Alfred | 
Fredericks, Edward Hooper, Frederick 
Durand, Constant Mayer, John M. Fal- 
coner, A. Rawson, Gilbert Burling, and 
James D. Smillie. Samuel Colman was 
elected president, and James D. Smillie 
treasurer. The society’s first exhibition 
was opened December 5, 1867, in the 
Academy of Design, that institution 
taking the receipts and assuming the 
expenses. 

From some pleasant reminiscences re- 
lated to the writer recently by one of : 
the earliest officers of the society, it ap- 
pears that the young men had a severe 
struggle in bringing this branch of art 
into public favor and appreciation. The 
prejudices of the old-school painters were 
all against it. Water-color might be a 
pretty material for lady amateurs to use 
in flower-painting or vase-decorating, but 
that an artistic landscape or figure-piece 
could be produced with the pigments 
was scouted. This opposition the young 
men expected and were prepared for. . 
But they did complain when the art- 
critics of the daily press took sides 
with the old men and launched their 
philippics against the new-born weakling. 
Water-color they termed an “ emigrant 
art,” an exotic that could never root in 
American soil: they ridiculed its sub- 
dued tones, modest tints, and misty at- 
mospheres as so many elements of weak- 
ness, aud besought the public not to be 
beguiled into accepting such masses of 
neutral color as “ high art.” The young 
men had energy and courage, however, 
and persevered. They decided to open 
an exhibition where the charms of their 
mistress could be displayed to advan- 
tage. 

It was only by prodigious effort that 
material enough to fill the galleries could 
be collected. The members painted as 
many pictures as their engagements 
would allow, borrowed all that could 
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be found in the city, and even secured 
several from English studios. In all, 
two hundred and sixty-seven paintings, 
representing every grade of merit, were 
collected and exhibited. Eight annual 
exhibitions were held, gradually edu- 
cating the public to an appreciation of 
the art, before a single painting was sold. 

This occurred in 1875. The next 
year began that renaissance in American 
art originating with the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. An annex in the Art-Building 
of that exhibition was devoted to water- 
colors, and the most skilful members of 
the society contributed their best efforts 
to its walls. The popular ignorance of 
the art at this time is well illustrated 
by an incident which happened at the 
opening of the exhibition, and which is 
still related in the studios when the topic 
of water-colors is under discussion. The 
lady principal of a female seminary chap- 
eroning a group of young girls through 
the building came in due time to the 
annex of water-colors. She paused a 
moment at the door, cast a single glance 
around, and then, with an upward move- 
ment of the nose and a wave of dismis- 
sal, remarked, “ Chromos,” and swept 
away in disgust, followed by the entire 
group ina like disturbed condition. .And 
this was the verdict of the great body of 
the public. But among the thousands 
who crowded the Art- Building there 
were some with seeing eyes to whom the 
water-color as there exhibited was a new 
revelation; and it was from this time 
forward taken into the art-patron’s favor, 
the 1877 exhibition, which followed in 
February, being the most successful ever 
held. We have not space to show the 
growth of the art in public favor by the 
records of exhibitions from 1877 down: 
suffice it to say that for the exhibition 
of 1882 sixteen hundred and twenty-two 
paintings were sent in, and that, not con- 
tent with thronging the regular Academy 
exhibition, the interested public accorded 
a generous support to an independent ex- 
hibition of rejected water-colors, held in 
a private gallery. 

To-day this somewhat notable society is 
crowned with success. It has sixty-eight 
resident and twenty-two non-resident 





members, a fund of fifteen thousand 
dollars well invested, the unanimous 
approval of the critics, and a constantly- 
increasing clientage. Its annual exhi- 
bition is one of the events of the art- 
season. 

Barely is the summer vacation over 
when the artist begins to prepare his 
contributions. The Academy painting 
is shelved for the nonce, and the water- 
color takes its place. For the next six 
weeks lighter tints glow on the easel, 
and if one has the entrée of the studios 
he-soon finds that short calls best pre- 
serve his standing. The rules of the 
society require that notice of all paint- 
ings intended for the exhibition should 
be sent in at least three weeks in ad- 
vance of the day of opening. Those 
contributed by members pass without 
inspection to the hanging committee. 
The work of non-members, whether pro- 
fessionals or amateurs, is first submitted 
to a “ Board of Control,” consisting of 
the president, secretary, treasurer, and 
four members, who are elected by ballot 
at the annual meetings. In the hands of 
this committee the paintings quickly fall 
into three grades: No. 1, which means 
“excellent” and worthy a place on the 
“eye-line;” No. 2, which the hanging 
committee interprets, “use discretion ;” 


‘and a third class, unmarked, which are 


unworthy of consideration and are at once 
returned to their owners. This hanging 
committee is at once the hope and the 
terror of the artist, the stern judicium 
which holds in its hands the issue of 
professional life or death. 

It is composed of three members not 
holding office in the society, who are 
elected by ballot.at the annual meeting 
in November, and who serve for one year 
only. To this committee the paintings 
sent by members and those bearing the 
magic marks of the examining com- 
mittee are given for hanging, “so far as 
space will allow.” This duty is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult and delicate one, and 
few committee-men escape without in- 
curring the ill will of their brethren. 
The committee’s powers are practically 
unlimited. It can “sky” the artist, or 
give him the “ eye-line,”’ or exclude him 
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altogether, despite the dictum of the 
examining committee or his rights as a 
member. Its power of refusals is shown 
by the fact that at the last exhibition— 
1882—sixteen hundred and twenty-two 
pictures were placed in its hands for 
hanging, and that there was space on 
the walls for but six hundred and forty- 
eight: nine hundred and seventy-four 
were therefore denied. a representation, 
although some of them bore the No. 1 
mark of the examiners. The public will 
also remember the clamor that arose over 
this action, the charges of favoritism and 
self-interest preferred against the commit- 
tee, and that the rejected water-colorists 
opened an exhibition of their own, after 
the manner of the Salon des Refusés of 
Paris, in a private gallery near the Acad- 
emy,—the outcome of which probably 
will be a radical change in the selec- 
tion and hanging of the pictures. The 
committee will probably be enlarged, 
and the name of the painter withheld 
from the judges, that the work may be 
judged solely on its merits. But we 
will suppose that the vexatious labors 
of the committee are over, and that the 
paintings are duly arranged on the walls. 
Then, the night before the formal open- 
ing of the exhibition, the “ private view” 
to members of the press and profession 
is given. Artists and their immediate 
friends, art-critics of the daily press, and 
other journalists and literary men of 
standing, with a few members of the 
musical and dramatic professions, meet 
in the richly-decorated salons, pass criti- 
cisms on the pictures, indulge in art- 
gossip, and finish by partaking of an 
elegant collation. Next morning the 
leading journals contain column-articles 
critical and descriptive of the collection, 
and the exhibition is opened with éclat. 
If sex is to be recognized in art, oil- 
colors are certainly masculine and water- 
colors feminine: this explains why the 
water-color is the special favorite of the 
ladies. It may be true, as the critics 
say, that the deepest culture gathers at 
the Academy exhibition proper, but it is 
equally true that the beauty, wealth, and 
fushion of the great city centre at the 
Water-Color. The fair visitors come 
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attended and unattended, singly and in 
groups of twos and threes, propitiate the 
smiling matron at the ticket-office with a 
silver obolus, trip up the grand stair-way 
beneath the tropical verdure that over- 
arches it, and wander delightedly through 
the glowing salons, exclaiming, comment- 
ing, criticising, and occasionally marking 
a picture for purchase,—for women are 
much larger patrons of the water-colorist 
than men. And so it is that the male 
visitor to the Academy on an afternoon 
in February is puzzled which most to ad- 
mire,—the fair faces, the warm hues of 
feminine attire, or the really beautiful 
paintings on the walls. 

One of the youngest and most vigorous 
of the art-societies of the city is the Art- 
Students’ League, whose modest galler- 
ies are located at 108 Fifth Avenue, in 
the heart of the fashionable quarter. 
Its history is a curious repetition of 
that of the National Academy, for, 
although its officers disclaim any cause 
of complaint against the older institu- 
tion, it is none the less true that their 
enterprise was the result of dissatisfac- 
tion with the methods and treatment of 
that organization. 

An institution with the prestige of 
years, large vested interests to preserve, 
and a reputation to protect is perforce 
conservative, opinionated, and prone to 
exert its authority over its beneficiaries. 
It is whispered that this was the case 
with the Academy. In 1875 its classes 
were open to the student but three days 
in the week, the hours of study were 
limited, and other restrictions were im- 
posed which the students thought bur- 
densome: hence they formed a new or- 
ganization, an “ Art-Students’ League,” 
which had two objects only in view, 
—first, “the establishment and main- 
tenance of an academic school of art,” 
and, second, “ the cultivation of a spirit 
of fraternity among artists.” This 
school is managed and supported solely 
by students ; it has never received a dol- 
lar in patronage, and never invoked the 
aid of the press; yet it is to-day the most 
successful school of art in the world. As 
we have heretofore said little of the fa- 
cilities for art-study to be had in the 
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city, we will consider them in connection 
with this school. 

The school is divided into five depart- 
ments,—namely, life classes, portrait 
classes, drawing from the antique, 
sketch class, and composition class, with 
two lectures on perspective each month 
and four on artistic anatomy. Candi- 
dates for admission must submit to the 
examining committee,—for the life 
classes, a drawing of a full-length nude 
figure from cast or life; for the portrait 
classes, a drawing of a head from cast or 
life; for the antique class, a drawing 
from cast ; and for the composition class, 
an original design. The antique is the 
primary department. Here the student 
draws entirely from casts: if he acquits 
himself well here, he is promoted to the 
life classes, where he models, draws, or 
paints, as the case may be, from the 
living model, and where he finishes his 
art-education. Next as to the hours of 
study. The life classes for gentlemen 
open at eight a.M., and from this time 
until ten o’clock at night the galleries 
are open to the student. The male life 
classes are in session from eight A.M. to 
twelve M., and from seven P.M. to ten at 
night : the life classes for ladies, from 
half: -past twelve to four p.m. Thisis the 
only discrimination practised in regard to 


sex, as in the portrait classes, held for six’ 


hours daily, the antique, in session eight 
and one-half hours daily, and the sketch 
class, for one hour, co-education is the 
rule. 
tures on perspective are free to the other 
classes ; the lectures on artistic anatomy, 
to members of the life classes only. As 
the school is self-supporting, a small 
charge for tuition, ranging from six to 
eight dollars a month, is made —barely 
sufficient to meet its actual expenses and 
secure a fund for contingencies. 

The League numbers at present one 
hundred and six active membets, and 
has three hundred and thirteen students 
in its various departments, representing 
every section of the country. 

The young professor who politely ac- 
corded the writer a personal introduction 
to his methods of instruction ushered 
him first into a large apartment under 
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the skylights, devoted to the use of the 
life classes. On a raised platform at the 
farther end of the room was posed the 
living model, his gaze fixed, every muscle 
tensely strung, and as impassive as though 
cut in marble. Thirty or forty young 
men were grouped about the room, each 
with an easel before him, on which a 
crayon sketch of the model was growing 
to perfection. A prettier sight which 
the visitor saw at a later hour in this 
room was the sketch class, composed of 
both ladies and gentlemen. At this 
time a pretty young girl, in picturesque 
costume, a member of the class, occupied 
the model’s platform, and was being rap- 
idly sketched in crayon by the deft hands 
of her schoolmates. 

Classes in painting and modelling oc- 
cupied two other communicating rooms, 
and in another department, seated before 
casts of famous statues, a band of earn- 
est young men and women were essaying 
the first steps in art. “If one has 
genius,” remarked the professor, “ten 
years’ hard labor here with casts and 
models will enable him to place his 
paintings and his name before the pub- 
lic.” 

The Society of American Artists is a 
young and vigorous organization of five 
years’ growth, that originated in the dis- 
satisfaction of the younger artists with 
certain methods of the Academy, but 
chiefly in the management of the exhi- 
bitions. This society holds an annual 
exhibition, beginning in April, which is 
open to all artists. Its hanging com- 
mittee is unfettered by instructions, it 
being understood that merit alone is to 
determine its judgments. 

There is another association of artists 
in New York worthy of mention, but too 
modest to call itself’ a society, —the New 
York Etching Club. It is composed of 
some thirty well-known artists, who, not 
satisfied with their triumphs in other 
departments of art, have chosen etching 
as a field wherein to win fresh laurels. 
When the ever-to-be-regretted Ameri- 
can Art Review was in existence, the 
public was regularly introduced to its 
members through their original etchings 
published in its columns; but of late 
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their only communication with the 
public is through their annual exhi- 
bition, held in the Academy, in con- 
nection with that of the Water-Color 
Society. The origin and history of the 
club are thus realistically set forth in its 
last exhibition catalogue : 

“The New York Etching Club was 
organized nearly four years ago. About 
twenty interested artists had gathered 
one evening, by invitation, in the studio 
of a brother artist, ‘to assist.’ The 
scene was no doubt fittingly picturesque. 
Let us imagine a central light, properly 
shaded, above a table, upon which are the 
simple appliances of etching. Aloft, a 
great skylight is filled with dusky gloom ; 
remote corners recede into profound sha- 
dow; easels loom up, bearing vaguely-de- 
fined work in progress; screens and 
hangings, rugs, bric-d-brac, and all the 
esthetic properties that we may believe 
to be the correct furniture of such a 
place, assume proper and subordinate 
relations. Our imagination having fur- 
nished the background, let us go on with 
the history, Those twenty interested 
artists formed an impatient circle, and 
hurried through the forms of an organ- 
ization, anxious for the commencement 
of the real work of the evening. Cop- 
per plates were displayed, grounds were 
laid (that is, delicate coatings of resin- 
ous wax were spread upon the plates), 
etchings were made (that is, designs 
were scratched with fine points or 
needles through such grounds upon the 
copper), trays of mordant bubbled (that 
is, the acid corroded the metal exposed 
by the scratched lines, the surface else- 
where being protected from such action 
by the wax ground), to the discomfort 
of noses, the eager wearers of which 
were crowding and craning to see the 
work in progress. 

“This process being completed, in 
cleansing the wax grounds and varnish 
from the plates the fumes of turpentine 
succeeded those of acid. Then ar ele- 
gant brother, who had dined out early 
in the evening, laid aside his broadcloth, 
rolled up the spotless linen of his sleeves, 
and became for the first time an enthu- 
siastic printer. 
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pasty ink was deftly rubbed into the 
lines just corroded, and as deftly cleansed 
from the polished surface. The damped 
sheet of thin, silky Japan paper was 
spread upon the gently-warmed plate, 
the heavy steel roller of the printing- ~ 
press, with its triple facing of thick, 
soft blanket, was slowly rolled over it, 
and in another moment, finding scant 
room in the pressing crowd, the first- 
born of the New York Etching Club 
was being tenderly passed from hand to 
hand. Since that time at least one 
hundred and fifty plates have been 
etched by the members, and etching 
proofs are a feature in almost every 
art-exhibition of importance in the 
country, the delicate Japan-paper proof 
finding its way literally into the wilder- 
ness and to the very extremities of the 
land.” 

Artists, like literary men, are said to 
be not clubbable; and the brief existence 
of the several art-clubs formed during 
the two last decades would seem to 
bear.out the assertion. Only dim mem- 
ories of these linger about the studios. 
Lotos, Palette, Arcadian, all are dead 
or amalgamated with the world’s peo- 
ple. One there is, however, above 
all others famous, whose memory time 
may never dim,—the Tile Club. Its 
work on the magazines has immortalized 
it. Mention its name in the remotest 
corners of civilization, and a smile of 
recognition greets you. Yet a great 
popular misconception exists as to its 
nature and personnel. The Tile Club 
at this present writing (March, 1882) 
numbers eighteen members, and its 
number is limited to twenty. It has 
no property, no legal status, no formal 
organization. A literary man, a musical 
man, a leading art-critic, and fifteen 
artists of renown make up its member- 
ship. It is without a local habitation. 
The Fifth-Avenue mansion, with its 
glare and glitter, its frescos, French 
cooks, and army of servants, may be well 
enough for the gay worldling, but entails 
too much worry and vexation. of spirit 
for the modest Tiler. He courts it not. 
His weekly meetings are generally held 
in the “own hired house” of a popular 
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young artist, standing in a secluded 
court shut out from public gaze by 
walls of brick and stone. Knock at 
its wicket-gate (on which is an artistic 
monogram bearing the number in quaint 
old numerals), and a black servitor ad- 
mits you to a low, narrow passage- 
way leading to an inner court and toa 
modest brick dwelling of two stories 
standing in the centre. A cheery, 
well-equipped atelier occupies its upper 
floor, and in the parlors beneath the 
Tilers gather at least one evening in 
the week. They discuss art and art- 
matters, draft a painting or cut an etch- 
ing, gossip, criticise, form plans,~ the 
musician leads in a song, the literary 
man—a prince of good fellows—tells a 
story, never failing tq point the moral, 
a light “spread” is discussed,—since 
their sea-serpent experiences of last sum- 
mer the Tilers have eschewed a heavy 
diet, —and at an early hour the club 
wraps the toga’s artistic folds about it 
and disappears in the semi-obscurity of 
the street, to assemble again the succeed- 
ing week. 


Thus it passes the winter months: 
its summer-day wanderings have been 
narrated by its own raconteurs, and need 


no mention here. The Tilers, however, 
are doubtful of achieving any very. 
startling adventures during the coming 
summer. The sea-serpents and mosqui- 
toes of the Jersey coast inspired them 
last year with a wholesome distrust 
of the sea, and the canal-boat has lost 
its novelty. Besides, a majority of “the 
fellows” will spend the summer abroad, 
and the wretched remainder, it is whis- 
pered, will betake themselves to some 
cool, sequestered glen as soon as the 
dog-star rages, there to revel in the 
midst of flowers, flocks, fields, herds, 
milkmaids, and other rural delights. 

A fruitful feature of art in the city 
would be the personal life of its devo- 
_ tees; and yet this is a delicate subject 
on which to enter. The fitful, dissolute, 
improvident, impecunious being that 
once typified the artist does not now 
exist. The craft has sowed its wild 
oats, and a more earnest, serious, hard- 
working, and at the same time genial and 
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companionable body of men could hardly 
be found. It is not gregarious, assimi- 
lating best with the literary and musical 
elements. There is here no distinctive 
“art-quarter,” as in European capitals, 
the art-element being represented in 
almost every quarter of the city. The 
studio - building on West Tenth Street 
contains more eminent artists than any 
other building in the land,—Uhurch, 
De Haas, Farrer, secretary of the Water- 
Color Society, Chase, said to be the best 
figure-painter in the city, and other well- 
known artists, having their studios there. 
K. A. Abbey is located near by, with his 
English friend Parsons. William Ham- 
ilton Gibson still clings to his Nassau- 
Street studio. James D. Smillie, the firsi 
treasurer of the Water-Color Society, 
with several other well-known artists, 
occupies the studio-building on Fourth 
Avenue. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building, the Sherwood, on 
Fifth Avenue, and the Benedict Build- 
ing, on Washington Square, are also fa- 
vorites with the guild. Many married 
artists occupy suites adjoining their ate- 


liers. The double studio is the delight | 


of the craftsman who can afford it. It 
consists of two large, airy, well-lighted 
apartments, one used as a reception- 
room, the other as the atelier, or work- 
shop. Occasionally the reception-room 
is fitted up with almost Oriental magnifi- 
cence. 
i-brac adorn the walls, all sorts of art- 
treasures fill the corners, a parrot swings 
in a gilded cage, chairs and couches of 
brilliant upholstery invite to rest, and 
beautiful paintings are disposed on easels 
about the room. These studios are 
special favorites of the ladies on recep- 
tion-days, and never lack a throng of 
appreciative visitors. It is rarely, how- 
ever, that the true artist indulges such 
luxurious tastes. A large, airy, well- 
lighted room he delights in, but it is 
littered with a strange medley of articles, 
—easels, models, nude and draped, paint- 
ings, finished and unfinished, costumes 
of all nations, arms and armor of every 
age, screens, tapestry, black-letter vol- 
umes of German lore, Belgium pottery, 
and, in fact, the furniture of a curiosity- 


Rich tapestries and curious bric- - 
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shop. A studio near Union Square 
has for its central figure a great hornets’ 
nest won by the owner from some Long- 
Island forest. A seine once drawn by 
Amagansett fishermen hangs beneath 
it. A spinning-wheel from an East- 
Hampton cottage fills one corner, and a 
big Dominie clock another. There isa 
warming-pan among these souvenirs, and 
brightly-polished andirons, a jar such as 
Dordrecht milkmaids carry, and a black- 
letter volume pored over by spectacled 
monks a thousand years ago or less. 
Another studio boasts for its chef- 
d'cuvre the antlers of a stag shot by 
the owner in Adirondack forests, or may- 
hap an eagle, wolf, or bear from Western 
mountain-ranges. 

It is pleasant, having the entrée of the 
studios, to watch the inception, progress, 
and completion of a great painting. At 
first the canvas seems a mere mass of 
colors dabbed on without object or sys- 
tem, but, as days go on, what seemed 
mere blotches of color assume form and 
comeliness, tint harmonizes with tint, sky, 
tree, and leaf, farm-house and church- 
spire, field and forest, come into being, 
and the whole noble landscape stands 
revealed. Here the mere workman is 
apt to rest content; but the true artist 
goes on still further, touches here, re- 
touches there, tones down a too pro- 
nounced color, adds a tint or line of 
grace, in short, breathes life into his 
work,—that subtile, indescribable charm 
we call genius. 

There are no busier men during win- 
ter days than the jnmates of the studios. 
The regular exhibition at the Academy, 
the water-color exhibition in February, 
the various exhibitions of the Fund So- 
ciety, the students’ and ladies’ art-soci- 
eties, the public teaching in the art- 
schools, or private classes in the studios, 
the receptions, the magazine and decora- 
tive work which many of them do, and 
the commissions from private patrons, 
fill up every hour of time gained’ from 
sleep and social duties. Hence the 
keener enjoyment when the summer 
vacation comes, and, sketch-book in 
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hand, the artists hie to their favorite 
summering-places,— some to the great 
plains and lonely mountain mesas, some 
to the wildest and stormiest ledges of 
the Atlantic coast, but the majority 
to quiet inland towns, far beyond the 
bounds of summer travel, and prolific 
of rural delights. 

Most sought of all these is Hast 
Hampton, the adventurous village that 
occupies the eastern extremity of Long 
Island. It is an isolated town,—a land 
of primitive ways. Windmills, such as 
Don Quixote attacked, grind the corn. 
Spinning-wheel and spit and warmiwg- 
pan and andiron still obtain in the 
houses. The cemetery occupies the 
centre of the wide len street, and 
the quaint old chapel is the same that 
heard the eloquence of Lyman Beecher 
and the budding efforts of his still more 
famous son. This pretty village and its 
environs have been for years the sum- 
mer homes of a score of artists, who 
have made its wayside scenes, wind- 
mills, rustic swains, weather-beaten fish- 
ermen, and wild ocean-views familiar to 
the public through the medium of the 
Academy exhibitions. Last summer, 
in return for many kindnesses received 
from their rural friends, the artists gave 
a free art-exhibition in the hall of the 
village academy. It was a very demo- 
cratic gathering on all sides,—exhibited, 
exhibitors, and visitors. Shepherd and 
shepherdess, landscape, flowers, classical 
subjects, studies on every conceivable 
subject, with a fair sprinkling of local 
scenes in crayon, pastel, etching, oil- and 
water-color, adorned the walls. Every 
artistic heart was aglow with satisfaction 
at having performed a praiseworthy ac- 
tion ; and, although some of the deacon- 
esses among the visitors were a little 
shocked at the scant drapery of the 
Venuses and Clyties, they passed them 
by without harsh criticism and pro- 
nounced them, with this exception, 
“yale pretty.” The affair in its ampli- 
tude was the theme of much pleasant 
comment and description in the -studios 
weeks after the return of the wanderers. 
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| eee my earliest childhood I had 
a dim, half-formed idea that there 
was something of a fearful nature he- 
reditary in our family. My father had 
passed through life with no experience 
of the family curse; not so, however, 
my grandfather, who was smitten first 
when about twenty years of age, and 
was thereafter seized at intervals of time 
varying in length. Thus this curse did 
not seem to attack father and son in 
regular succession, but fell capriciously 
now on one, now on another. But, 
as I have before remarked, the impres- 
sion of the existence of this malady was 
very vague in my mind, and at the time 
when my story opens was harbored there 
rather as a childish superstition than as 
a solemn fact. I have since learned 


that my widowed mother, on the eve 
of parting from me,—for I was about 
to take my first European trip, —felt 


great apprehension and anxiety concern- 
ing me, but, as I had passed the age 
of twenty-one in security, she hoped 
I might be spared, and was divided be- 
tween the sense of obligation she was. 
under to inform me of my danger and 
thus enable me to take all precautions to 
meet it, and her desire to spare me the 
pain of anticipating so great a calamity. 
The latter feeling prevailed, and she 
kept silence. 

When [I arrived in Paris, the weather 
was intensely hot, but, nothing daunted, 
I entered with all the zest of youth and 
novelty upon my first sight-seeing, and 
three weeks passed in exhaustless ac- 
tivity before I began to realize from the 
languor that suddenly crept over me 
that I must take things more easily. 
In this spirit I sauntered out one Au- 
gust afternoon, when the sun’s rays 
seemed to scorch up all that was 
breathable in the atmosphere and the 
asphalt of the streets was hot to the 
tread. Dazed and somewhat giddy, I 
entered the Tuileries gardens, hoping to 
find some shade for my dazzled eyes 





under its trees. The water in the 
fountains mounting and falling with 
musical plash in their shallow, over- 
flowing basins was delightful to m 
feverish senses, and the prattle of the 
children at play among the orange- 
trees, mingling with the voices of their 
black-eyed bonnes now and again lifted 
in shrill rebuke or in neighborly gossip 
with the gensdarmes wandering about, 
was inexpressibly soothing as I threw 
myself on a seat a few feet removed 
from the main alley, and leaned my 
head back against the tree which sup- 
ported it, folding my arms and crossing 
my legs. From the distant buildings 
the tricolor flapped lazily in the soft air. 
An old man in a snuff-colored coat and 
green spectacles walked by. In his 
button-hole was a shred of red ribbon. 
Two mercurial lads were sailing their . 
toy boats in the basin of the fountain, 
and I sat idly wondering which of the 
two, Louis or Gustave,—as they called 
each other,—would get his boat across 
the basin first by the judicious applica- 
tion of stones. All the details of the 
scene stamped: themselves indelibly on 
my memory. I felt strangely disin- 
clined to move. My head seemed 
weighed down with a feeling which 
can hardly be described to those who 
have never known it..: For several days 
I had suffered from headache, sometimes 
violent in its intensity, but my head did 
not ache now. It felt numb and heavy. 
My natural impulse was to raise my hat 
from my brow. [I tried to lift my arm, 
but no movement followed, and I per- 
ceived that I had no power to stir. It 
is difficult to describe my sensations: I 
can only say that I seemed suddenly to 
have less life in me; my vital powers 
seemed to contract, my respiration . to 
grow feebler, the pulsations of my heart 
to lessen, and my existence to become a 
certain consciousness and nothing more. 
My senses remained, but dwindled down 
to the smallest possible force. My eye- 
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sight was considerably dimmed, objects 
melted together and acquired a certain 
strangeness, but my hearing was as acute 
as before the paroxysm. The plashing 
of the fountain, the noises of the distant 
streets, and the nearer hum of life were 
all present with me. Of touch I had 
hardly any sense at all. I was thor- 
oughly aware of my condition, and for 
a longer or shorter space of time sat 
wondering what had befallen me. It 
occurred to me finally that scores of 
people were within sound of my voice, 
and I attempted to cry out. No articu- 
lation followed. I was horror-struck, 
but with none of the usual symptoms 
of horror. My heart did not beat more 
quickly, no moisture gathered on my 
brow, I had all my wits about me. 
Swift as a dart there flashed across 
me the recollection of a cataleptic seizure 
in which I had seen my grandfather 
almost before I could understand aught 
of the import, and I remembered a 
mysterious expression in a late letter 
from my mother,—an expression which 
had before puzzled me, but which was 
now made clear. I knew I must have 
fallen into a kind of trance. Horror 
and alarm I certainly felt, but of an in- 
definite kind, swallowed up, as it were, 
in an intense curiosity. 1 imagined all 
kinds of possible and impossible termi- 
nations to my adventure. Would the 
fit soon leave me? Would the people 
who found me have sense enough to 
search in my pocket-book for my ad- 
dress? Suppose I had left my pocket- 
book in another coat at the hotel! I 
willed the movement of my arm to feel, 
but no movement resulted. What will 
they do to me, I wonder! 

“ Maladroit!” shrieked a bonne, clutch- 
ing at her small charge, who had stum- 
bled against me; ‘ maladroit! ask mon- 
sieur’s pardon for treading on him—” 
but she suddenly stopped short in her 
expostulation with a little scream: 
“Sainte Vierge, he is dead !” 

“Tam not dead,” I thought, “but I 
am glad enough you-have found. me out, 
for now I shall receive proper attention.” 
And, in fact, I was soon the centre of 
a gaping crowd, and presently several 





gensdarmes lifted me and laid me along 
the bench. One of them opened my 
coat and waistcoat and laid his ear 
against my breast: “His heart has 
ceased beating.” 

Here somebody shouldered his way 
through the crowd, saying, “Let me 
see him; I am a physician.” Then, 
feeling my pulse, “There is no move- 
ment,” he said. “ He is stiff already.” 
(I was aware that I was quite stiff.) 
“Tt is probably a disease of the heart: 
such cases are not infrequent. I should 
say he has been dead for an hour or 
more.” And he laid my hand on my 
breast. 

“ Poor young man! he was passably 
good-looking,’ —this from the bonne. 
That’ past tense, “he was,” smote very 
sadly on my ears. 

The officials began to search my per- 
son. The thought of the search agitated 
me, but there was no palpable evidence 
of my agitation. 

“ He is chic, the poor young man,” 
said one, turning out my pockets. “ Voy- 
ons, here is a beautiful watch and crest, 
but no name on it. Fre rings a 
handkerchief with a monogtam, some 
loose coin, a pocket-knife, a comb @ 
moustache.” 

‘‘ Mais voyons donc: are there no let- 
ters, no cards, no pocket-book, enfin ?” 

“No, there is no pocket-book.” 

My heart sank. I was excited, but at 
this juncture my consciousness seemed 
to become less acute. The voices 
sounded farther off. I seemed to be in 
a swoon within a swoon, if I may so 
express it. But I was by no means 
unconscious, for I felt myself being 
lifted on a stretcher, something long 
and light was laid over me, face and 
all, and I was borne away. The plash 
of the fountain ceased, the merry voices 
of the children grew fainter, and the 
noise of the traffic louder; then a 
quieter street was entered, and presently 
we stopped. A door was opened and 
shut, and the sound of the busy world 
ceased. “Here,” I thought, “my worst 
troubles must be over. There will be 
a consultation of doctors; they will 
know all about the probable duration 
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of the fit, and perhaps release me from 
it altogether.” 

A confused murmur of voices, now 
nearer, now farther away, made me 
judge that the officials were deliberating 
upon my case in a room communicating 
with the one in which I lay, now coming, 
now going, so that I could distinguish 
very few words of their conversation. 
Presently they seemed to stand over me 
in abody. The face-cloth was removed ; 
I even saw a glimmer of something red, 
like the ribbon in the green-spectacled 
old gentleman’s button-hole, which had 
attracted my attention in the gardens; 
then for the first time the anguish of 
my helplessness rushed over me. Oh 
that I could have spoken! Oh for 
power to move, were it but an eyelid! 

“Yes, it is a case of the heart,” I 
heard. 

“ Tiens: it is curious that there is no 
name, no address,—the poor boy! C'est 
dommage. Well, his friends must look 
him up over yonder. Close his eyes, 
Jean: they have quite a living expres- 
sion in them. Permit me to sign the 
proces-verbal without further delay, as 
I am to dine at six, and it is just on the 
stroke.” Then, after a pause, authori- 
tatively, “‘ You will carry him over yon- 
der at once, Jean.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

A door was shut, and there was silence. 
The full horror of my position rushed 
upon me. I was officially pronounced 
to be dead. Should I be buried? 
Frightful, damning thought! What 
did “over yonder’ mean, if not the 
cemetery ? In the twinkling of an eye 
I experienced all those emotions which 
are said to be felt by the dying. My 
past selfish: life rose up before me,—the 
time I had wasted, the frivolities I had 
been guilty of, my little thought for my 
devoted widowed mother, whose anguish 
at_ my loss I seemed to enter into with 
tenderest love and sympathy,—that lie 
I had told her and the deception I had 
been guilty of on that summer’s day 
away back in my boyhood, when I dis- 
obeyed her in going to swim,—my life 
cut off so mysteriously, so suddenly, in 

the midst of my youth and hope,—and 





the hideous manner of my death! [I 
did not fear death itself, but I shrank 
with horror from this manner of it. 
The door opened again. As my eye- 
lids were entirely closed now, I could 
not see who entered, but, from the 
voices, I judged them to be different 
persons from the ones who had borne 
me hither. I was lifted once more. 
The sounds of the street rang 

in my ears, but with a dulled sense. 
Then, after a time, there was a fresh 
opening and shutting of doors, and I 
was thrown rudely on some hard sur- 
face. What was this? Rough pulls 
and tugs assailed me from head to foot. 
I was being stripped of my clothes. 
Oh, God! was it for the coffin? 

Yet, through all this and subsequent 
moments, though my agony was intense, 
I am obliged to confess now that, in 
full view of the circumstances in which 
I was placed, it was less keen than I 
should have supposed it would be. 
Thoughts wholly irrelevant to my awful 
situation occupied my mind quite as 
much as the situation itself, and curi- 
osity, apathetic of its kind, caused me 
to speculate in an abstract way on what 
would befall me, almost as though I had 


been an unconcerned spectator rather’ 
.| than the principal actor in this drama. 


So, perfectly conscious of all that was 
going on about me, I was stripped of my 
clothes, then carried through another 
door and laid down on my back on a sort 
of inclined smooth surface, my head 
somewhat higher than my feet. A 
sickly stench instantly smote on my 
senses. Was this the coffin ?—the 
grave? A pauper’s grave? No; 
that could hardly be, for was I not 
entirely denuded of clothing, with the 
exception of a cloth thrown around my 
loins ? and why, if I was to be buried, 
should they thus strip me ? 

The thought flashed across me in an 
instant : I was in the Morgue,—the re- 
ceptacle of the unclaimed dead. Why 
had I not thought of it before? That, 


of course, was the “‘over.yonder” meant - 


by the doctor. 
My feeling was one of intense relief. 
To be buried alive was my worst dread; 
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and now such burial must necessarily be 
postponed, and I might even be saved 
altogether. Lying here for days, it must 
attract attention that my body showed 
no signs of decomposition, and the case 
of catalepsy must thrust itself upon the 
officials, be they never so unobserving. 
There was hope, then, if I were not in 
the mean time suffocated by the foul 
odor. 

Then came a reaction. A strange 
weariness seemed to be taking complete 
possession of me, a weariness alike 
mental and physical, and now a shiver 
shot through all my frame, my blood 
seemed to creep and dart to my head, 
filling it with most acute pains. A ting- 
ling sensation, somewhat resembling the 
cramp of a limb asleep, ran along my ex- 
tremities. I willed to stretch my arm. 
The limb. obeyed the volition. 

This, then, was the end of the par- 
oxysm. My mind was very calm, al- 
most apathetic. I made a low sound 
with my voice, and uttered several 
articulate words. But I still hesitated 
to open my eyelids, though I felt I could 
do so. On what horrible sight might 
my eyes not rest? No, I had not the 
courage to face such a sight; and then I 
was prevented by the strange weariness 
that oppressed me, the languor that made 
me almost indifferent to hope and life. 

“If I give way to this languor,” I 
thought, “I may fall into the trance 
again.” I slowly unclosed my eyes and 
stared up through a skylight over my 
head. Was it the moon or a faint glim- 
mer of gas-light that enabled me to dis- 
tinguish the aspect of my lodging? 
Stretched on a cold bed of stone, some- 


what resembling a large slab, the light | 


shimmered over me and gleamed on 

panes of glass immediately .in front of 

me and on Something at my side that 

had once contained the spirit of a man, 

—an old man, with iron-gray hair and 
Vor, III. N. 8.—41 





unkempt beard, and yet with a strange 
look of youth on his face, whose lips 
were almost smiling. Probably drowned 
in the river that ran behind us, yet 
showing no signs of a violent death, save 
a slight discoloration over the left temple, 
almost hidden in the clustering hair. 
Another body beyond, and still another, 
removed from me as far as the size of 
the room would permit. I shuddered 


‘and turned my eyes away, and in so 


doing caught a glimpse of something 
fluttering over my head, behind me. 
There all the clothes of the dead were | 
hanging, waiting the recognition of 
those interested. I rose hastily, and, 
with trembling hands, for I was very 
weak, I dressed myself, shivering with 
cold and horror. The idea came into 
my head of using all my force to escape 
from this foul prison. There must be 
some night-watchman around, or it must 
be. near enough to the dawn for the early 
workmen to be astir. I tried to cry 
aloud, but my voice was too feeble. I[ 
tried the door: it was locked. I rapped 
on the panes of glass. . . . This was the 
last I remember. 

When I recovered consciousness, a key 
was scraping in the lock of an outer 
door. The daylight streamed broadly 
over the whole place. Here, then, was 
deliverance at hand. The gendarme in 
charge of the establishment was walking 
through the passage behind the windows. 
With all my strength I cried aloud. He 
suddenly turned and looked through the 
glass. An expression of ludicrous per- 
plexity struggling with a stare of horror 
overspread his countenance. I beck- 
oned feebly. 

“ Que diable!” he exclaimed, and in 
another moment he was at my side, and, 
lifting me in his strong arms, “ Let's 
get out of this devilish smell,” he said, 
as he bore me from my strange lodging. 

Hart AYRAULT. 
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ee days of Miss Flite are over. . 
The ruinous delays of chancery 
and the battledore and shuttle-cock of 
unfortunate litigants between the courts 
of equity and the courts of common law, 
which disfigured English justice for cen- 
turies, are done away with by recent 
changes in the system of judicature. 
The law has been altered and remodelled 
according to the dictates of common 
sense, and the old engines of heart- 
breaking procrastination are become ob- 
solete. 

When Miss Flite was alive, a suit 
often lasted for a quarter of a century 
or more, and the cost of the litigation 
exceeded the value of the property in 
dispute. Every person interested was 
made a plaintiff or defendant, and if one 
of them died during its progress the 
suit had to be begun again; and this 
was also the case if a woman in either 
party married. 

Under the Judicature Act of 1875 the 
courts of common law and the courts of 
chancery, with their separate jurisdic- 
tions, were consolidated into one supreme 
court of judicature, and law and equity, 
instead of being antagonistic and apart, 
were brought within the range of one tri- 
bunal. The Courtof King’s (or Queen’s) 
Bench, which formerly heard only crimi- 
nal cases, the Common Pleas, which ex-. 
isted for disputes between subject and 
subject, and the. Exchequer, whose 
functions were limited to suits in con- 
nection with the collection of the rev- 
enue, were harmonized and enlarged in 
- scope, and a private person may now 
bring his action in either of them. Un- 
der the same act numberless other em- 
barrassments and eccentricities were 
swept away. 

An illustration of the toilsome course 
of justice in former times may be seen 
in the speech of the judge to a man who, 
previous to the opening of the present 
Divorce court, was convicted of bigamy, 
at Warwick. “You tell me,” said his 





lordship to the prisoner, “ that your first 
wife left her home and her young chil- 
dren to live with another man. You say 
this prosecution is an instrument of ex- 
tortion on the part of the offenders. . 

These are circumstances of which the 
law does not take notice. Now, listen 
to me, and I will tell you what you 


ought to have done. Immediately you. 


heard of your wife's falsehood, you 
should have gone to an attorney and 
directed him. to bring an action against. 
her betrayer. You should have pre- 
pared your evidence, instructed counsel, 
and proved the case in court; and rec- 
ollect that it was imperative you should 
recover—I do not mean actually obtain 
—substantial dam: Having pro- 
ceeded thus far, you should have em- 
ployed a proctor and instituted a suit in 
the ecclesiastical courts for a divorce a 
mensa et thoro. I doubt not that you 
would have obtained it. Then you had 
only to obtain a private act-of Parlia- 
ment to dissolve your marriage, and, 
upon payment of the proper fees and 
proof of the facts, you might have law- 
fully married again. I see that you 
would tell me that those proceedings 
would have cost you one thousand pounds, 
and that all your small stock in trade 
is not worth one hundred pounds. Per- 
haps it may be so. The law has nothing 
to say to that. As you have not taken 
the proceedings I have named, you stand 
a convicted culprit, and it is my duty to 
pass sentence upon you. You will be 
imprisoned for one day.” 

As a recent writer has said, what was 
justice on one side of Westminster Hall 
was injustice on the other, and the ex- 
istence of two different principles under 
that one historic roof gave rise to many 
unseemly feuds and undignified contra- 
dictions between the propounders of 
each. The judicature has not yet been 
relieved of all its anomalies, its historic 
excrescences, its circuitous pomp, its red 
tape, but it has been very much simpli- 
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fied and smoothed out. The oddities 
that cling to it are mostly ornamental 
and not obstructive, and it would have 
been contrary to the English reverence 
for tradition to disencumber it of all its 
quaint and picturesque accessories. So, 
when the judges of assize travel through 
a county, the sheriff has to provide a 
sufficient escort of javelin-men for their 
protection, if necessary ; and when there 
is a maiden assize—that is, one at-which 
no prisoners are to be tried—he is ex- 
pected to present their “ludships” with 


_ a pair of white gloves apiece. 


The complaint of some imaginative 
writers that there is less encouragement 
to place the scenes of their novels in this 
country than in England—less opportu- 
nity for vivid effects of literary color— 
must seem to an American who visits 
the English law-courts justified in them, 
at least, when he contrasts their sombre 
state and suggestive adjuncts with the 
prosaic and almost mercantile appearance 
of the courts at home. He recalls the 
picture as it is there: the frescoed, 
wide- windowed court-room, furnished 
like a merchant’s office, with the sun 
flooding it and unsubdued newness evi- 
dent upon everything,— his honor the 
judge seated on the bench (a youngish 
man most likely), without wig or gown, 
but with a political diamond shining in 
his well-exposed shirt-front; the criers 
without insignia, the lawyers mixed up 
with and undistinguishable from the re- 
porters, the litigants and spectators look- 
ing very much alike, and all, indeed, 
without any strong marks of individu- 
ality. 

Then he turns his attention to one of 
the English courts, and he at once sees 
more character, more color, and, if less 
common sense, more picturesque formal- 
ity. My lord on the bench is robed and 
wigged and wears a becoming air of ju- 
dicial severity. He seems apart from 
other men, and exhibits outward signs of 
his special functions. The barristers, 
also, are robed and wigged, and they 
look like barristers, a special class, and 
are not, like American lawyers, undis- 
tinguishable from the shopkeepers and 
merchants who fill the jury-box. The 
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clerks and minor officials of the court 
have their distinct individuality, and 
each is as unmistakable as the judge 
himself. Even the spectators in an 
English court-room have certain special 
characteristics which separate them from 
other crowds and add a tributary force 
to the scene. Plaintiff and defendant 
loom up with as strong a personality as 
any of the characters of Dickens. Any 
oddity of manner seems almost unduly 
emphasized, as if the grotesque develop- 
ing light of the humorist had been 
thrown upon it. 

The court-room itself is an inspiration 
to the imagination: it has a mystic at- 
mosphere, as if it held somewhere out of 
sight the spirits of its departed litigants. 
A voice sounds full and reverberant as 
if it came from a tunnel. The persons 
present move on tiptoes and communi- 
cate with each other in the lowest whis- 
pers. The windows are diamond-paned, 
sometimes leaded or moulded, and are 
veiled as with crépe by the soot which 
the rain has washed upon them. The 
open rafters of the roof are oaken, and 
the walls are panelled in with the same 
wood. There are heavy hangings of 
drapery, and the whole effect .of the 
chamber is so dark that the blazonry of 
the royal arms glows over the bench like 
a fire. Listening here and taking in the 
details of the scene, one need not be a 
novelist to feel how strong a background 
it makes for fiction. 

The channels through which a liti- 
gant has to pass before he reaches the 
court are also full of what I may briefly 
call literary material. Any interest 
which an American writer can get out 
of an interview with a lawyer must 
come from the situation of his char- 
acters: it cannot be evolved out of an 
description of the lawyer’s office, whic 
is probably in some new.ten-storied nest 
of brokers and merchants, a wonder of 
convenience, but a place without any 
color except the astonishing and py- 
rotechnically brilliant frescos, without 
any movement that is not pushing, and 
without a corner in it, from the well- 
aired concrete basement to the roof 
(where the janitor has a sort of little 
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suburban house), in which Romance 
could harbor. But how fertile in sug- 
gestion of plot are the narrow alleys 
and inns which the lawyers reserve for 
themselves in English cities, and especi- 
ally in London, monopolizing a whole 
neighborhood, even naming its streets 
after the processes and dignitaries of 
their own profession, and giving it a 
local and definite aspect not to be con- 
founded with other neighborhoods! how 
easily their offices fit into a story, the 
walls iron-clad with dark-green deed- 
boxes, the clerks so weil defined in rank 
and personalty, from the neat and airy 
young gentlemen who are “ articled,” to 
the shabby penman and the threadbare 
old retainer who, always sits at a back 
desk! with what interest and mystery 
the door of the principal opens and 
closes, the voices within rising higher 
for a moment or two as one. interview 
ends and some one hurriedly passes out 
and another who has been waiting with 
heavy-breathing anxiety passes in! how 
like itself alone Chancery Lane is, with 
the lawyers’ clerks hurrying to and fro, 
carrying glazed-leather bags, and the 
barristers afoot and in cabs, hastening 
to and from their chambers, and wear- 
ing their loose gowns and gray wigs in 
the street with a recklessness which 
seems sure to bring a cold upon them! 
and how fleet the wings of the imagina- 
tion become within the precincts of the 
old Inns of Court, the sooty barracks, 
with sinking and weather-worn roofs, in 
which young lawyers live very much 
as they did in the time when George 
Warrington smoked his cutty-pipe and 
dipped into pewters of ale between the 
paragraphs of his articles, and gave bluff 
encouragement to young Pendennis when 
the latter was writing “ At the Church- 
Porch”! 

The old court-houses will soon be 
abandoned, and their functions central- 
ized in the new and magnificent palace 
of justice which towers up like a cliff 
at the narrow junction of Fleet Street 
and the Strand, but there is no talk of 
abolishing the old Inns. They have a 
fascination which defeats all attempts 
at vandal innovation, and the barristers 
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of unborn generations will probably sit 
contentedly under the same cobwebs 
and read by the light of the same little 
windows which their predecessors have 
sat under and read by for uncounted 


years. 

The mould, the cracked plaster, the 
shaky stairs, and the dirty windows of 
the Inns of Court are not endured for 
any economical reasons. A drawing- 
room suite fronting on Regent’s Park 
or in one of the many pretty suburbs 
of London would cost no more than the 
three little rooms which look out on the 
fountain in Temple Court. But young 
Briefless is happier there than anywhere 
else: a new apartment-house fitted with 
every convenience for himself and his 
kind might be built for him, but it 
would seem like forsaking his profession 
to leave the odd little historic dens out 
of which all the leaders of the bench 
and bar have passed. He is even proud 
of them, and lets the dust and cobwebs 
accumulate in them as the right of his 
successor. 

Not only are the inconveniences of 
chambers costly in English law. A 
barrister requires at least three hundred 
pounds for his preliminary expenses, 
and it is likely that he will have to 
spend more than twice as much again 
before a brief comes to him. Many a 
struggle with poverty is going on in 
those dark little chambers. There is a 
justice in London who does not mince 
matters, who talks in the bluntest way. 
His name is Mr. Commissioner Kerr. 
A few months ago he peremptorily 
refused to make an order of committal 
on a judgment summons, declaring that 
it was not shown that the debtor had 
means to pay. 

“ But,” said the applicant, “he is a 
barrister, with chambers in the Temple.” 

“No matter,” rejoined the commis- 
sioner, literally in these words: “lots of 
barristers in the Temple are starving; | 
two-thirds of them are doing no busi- 
ness.” 

The bar is, indeed, overcrowded. It 
is the refuge of many young men of 
good family who have no aptitude of 
any kind and who enter it because it is 
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genteel. Some of them drift into other 
professions, nearly all of them dabble 
in literature, and a few of them wait 
patiently for years until some chance 
brief comes to them like a good fairy. 
Mr. Gilbert’s satire has not missed these 
unfortunates, and one of the characters 
in “Trial by Jury” tells how when 
young he had an appetite fresh and 
hearty, and was, as most young barris- 
ters are, “an impecunious party.” 

The privilege of making barristers in 
England belongs to the Inner Temple, 
the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Gray’s Inn, the four ancient law-socie- 
ties. Until recently students had only 
to pay some fees and eat a certain num- 
ber of dinners in the halls of their inns 
to qualify themselves for being called to 
the bar, and many men who had no idea 
or intention of practising had themselves 
enrolled as barristers in much the same 
spirit as they would have their names 
put up ataclub. But, with the excep- 
tion of members of the universities, all 
have now to undergo a preliminary ex- 
amination in general knowledge before 
they are admitted as students, and all 
must pass satisfactory examinations in 
law before receiving the degree of bar- 
rister, which entitles them to practise 
in all English courts. The degree is 
also accompanied by the legal right to 
the universally appropriated title of 
“ esquire.” 

It costs scarcely less to make an at- 
torney than a barrister. Unless a man 
is content to be an office-drudge all his 
life, he must have a handsome sum to 
back him at the outset of his career. 
In all attorneys’ offices there are two 
sorts of clerks, unarticled clerks and 
articled clerks. The former are poor 
scriveners, without distinction or special 
value. The latter are apprentices, who 
are received into the office for instruc- 
tion and pay a large premium for the 
privilege, and it is expected that they 
will in the end become members of the 
firm. The articles are articles of in- 
denture, and it is not likely that before 
the tyro is out of them he will have 
spent less than two thousand pounds, 
and, as articled clerks are generally very 
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ornamental and extravagant young men, 
their parents and guardians often sor- 
rowfully find the cost of their training 
double this sum. From time to time 
the articled clerks of provincial cities 
come to London to read with a “coach” 
in one of the inns, and most of them 
improve the opportunity at the Cri- 
terion, the Gaiety, and other places of 
amusement. An hour’s reading a day 
covers the whole of their studies, and 
after a certain term of this they appear 
at the Law Institute and are examined. 
As some of the laziest and most dis- 
sipated young men I ever knew suc- 
ceeded in passing the examination and 
being enrolled as attorneys, I fancy that 
protracted devotions to-plump bar-maids, 
late hours, and brandies and sodas are 
favorable rather than otherwise to suc- 
cess. At all events, as one of these 
young men told me when the time for 
examination was near and I ventured to 
warn him, seeing that his reading had 
consisted principally of the Family 
Herald and The Referee, “It isn’t 
reading they care about” (referring to 
the examiners): “it’s a knowledge of 
the ordinary work of an office.” 

The attorneys were formerly distin- 
guished from proctors, who practised in 
the ecclesiastical courts, and from so- - 
licitors, who practised in chancery,— 
the latter being so called because ori- 
ginally employed to solicit the clerks 
of the court to give priority to their 


clients’ cases. But attorneys, proctors, 


and solicitors are now one. The bench 
exercises a close watch over their con- 
duct, and .may strike any name off the 
rolls. As a rule, their character both 
for intelligence and integrity is very 
high. But here and there a little 
sharp practice may pass unnoticed ; 
here and there a rogue is discovered 
whose methods remind one of the 
“shysters” of the New York police 
courts. 

Up to a few years ago one of the large 
towns in the North possessed a certain 
criminal-lawyer who combined Wem- 
mick’s passion for portable property with 
the facility of a Jaggers in extricating 
his clients out of the little difficulties 
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into which house-breaking and other 
peccadilloes plunged them. If he was 
for the prisoner, the evidence had to be 
very strong indeed against that unfortu- 
nate to secure his conviction. The prose- 
cutor generally felt hopeless when he saw 
that C was his antagonist. C——’s 
forefinger, like that of Jaggers, made 
the witnesses perjure themselves and 
terrified the magistrates. He had a fine 
income, of course, but it was not enough 
to sustain him in the profligate life which 
he led. He appeared in court in a dan- 
dified dress, with a flower in his button- 
hole and the aroma of frangipanni on his 
linen, but his eyes were bloodshot with 
the unextinguished fires of the previous 
night’s debauch, and the odor of his 
breath was of the morning dram. He 
was often penniless after those “sprees,” 
and, like many men who are generous 
when well supplied with money, he was 
not over - particular as to his ways of 
raising more when he was short. When 


any one came to his office to engage his 
services on these occasions, he would not 


listen to a word until he had discovered 
the resources of his caller. “Come, 
come, now! What have you got? Be 
quick, be quick: let me see!” The 
caller emptied his pocket before him, 
and he shook his head or nodded it with 
satisfaction, as the case might be. If 
the sum was small, he scolded: “ You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, coming 
to me with such a sum as that!” But, 
however small the amount was, he put 
it into his pocket, and added to it every- 
thing “ portable” that he could secure. 
On one occasion, having accepted a large 
fee, he used it to prolong a debauch, and 
. forgot his engagement to his client, who, 

when he found that his counsel was ab- 
sent, threatened to expose him. Some 
friends of the lawyer sent for him in 
haste, but he was incapable of appear- 
ing. “There,” he said, in alarm, thrust- 
ing one guinea of the several he had 
received into a young attorney’s hand, 
“for heaven’s sake, go and do what you 
can for the noisy wretch! He deserves 
the tread-mill.” At length his irregu- 
larities became too flagrant to escape the 
notice of the court, and his name would 
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no doubt have been struck off the rolls 
had not his death made the action un- 
necessary. 

For the purposes of judicature 
England and Wales are divided into 
eight “ circuits,” which are periodically 
visited by certain of the judges, who 
transact the civil and criminal business 
of the towns within them at assizes held 
in spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
Certain judges have certain circuits as- 
signed to them, and they are followed 
from town to tuwn by certain barristers 
who identify themselves with them. 
Thus, the Midland circuit has one set 
of judges and barristers, and the North- 
ern circuit another set, and thus, also, 
they move together in their own orbit 
and become used to one another. The 
judges are selected from among the bar- 
risters, and he who is at the bar of one 
circuit to-day may be on the bench of 
the same circuit to-morrow. A kindly 
feeling which springs from a sense of 
brotherhood exists between them. One 
of the reasons which are urged against 
the removal of the present distinction 
between barristers and solicitors is that 
the advocate should feel himself’ identi- 
fied with the court and a part of it, as 
under the present system he does, the 
effect being that, while individuals may - 
have anything said on their behalf which 
it is proper to say, the public are secured 
against undignified attempts to misrep- 
resent the law for the casual advantage 
of particular iitigants. Take away the 
distinction between barristers and solici- 
tors, it is said, and the security will be 
diminished or the distinction will repro- 
duce itself in another form. If men 
should practise in the courts exception- 
ally or occasionally, giving the greater 
part of their time to other work, their 
behavior in court would be that of inex- 
perienced strangers, not sharing the senti- 
ments of the court and not concerned 
for its dignity or the general success 
of its operations. This is the argument 
of those who are opposed to a change, 
and, though it may appear specious 
and disingenuous, even frivolous, to per- 
sons unfamiliar with the peculiarities 
of the English system, it is essentially 
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sound. There can be no doubt that the 
relations of barristers and judges as they 
now are tend to protect the honor and 
uphold the dignity of the law. The bar 
is a critical body, and its opinion of 
judicial decisions and judicial character 
is looked upon by the judges themselves 
as of high value and importance. 

The main difference between a bar- 
rister and a solicitor is that the case is 
prepared by the latter and presented to 
the court by the former. The barrister 
has no direct relations with the party 
upon whose side he is in the suit. He 
is “instructed” by the solicitor, and from 
him receives the brief, upon which the 
amount of his honorarium is marked. 
The figures on the brief are unaccompa- 
nied by any contract, and the amount can- 
not be recovered at law. Sometimes addi- 
tions are made to the original figures, 
until the brief looks like a paper upon 
which a mathematician has been working 
out a complicated problem. The sums 
paid to barristers are often enormous ; 
but in the case of young men who are 
struggling along in one of the gloomy 
old chambers and only saved from star- 
vation by the help which literature often 
gives to the educated man when his own 
profession neglects him, they are small 
enough. Several hundred guineas to 
begin with, and one hundred guineas for 
each day of the case, are the occasional 
reward of a distinguished counsel. 

Not long ago, Mr. Russell, Q.C., and 
Sir John Holker, the recently-appointed 
justice of the Court of Appeal, were op- 
positely engaged in a case at Liverpool. 
The former referred to some occurrence 
in connection with the case as a “‘ matter 
of history.” 

“Will my learned friend define what 
he means by a ‘matter of history’ ?” 
said Sir John. 

“Well, I might say,” courteously an- 
swered Mr. Russell, “that it is a matter 
of history when Sir John Holker comes 
to Liverpool.” 

“ Indeed !” said the object of the com- 
pliment, and, quickly looking at the 
handsome figures marked on his brief, he 
added, “Then I do not care how often 

history repeats herself.” 
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The judges are chosen, as I have 
said, from among the barristers. When 
a vacancy occurs, the government in 
power, of course, prefers to appoint one 
of its supporters to the position, but if 
a fitter man is found in the Opposition 
his political opinions do not disqualify 
him. Mr. Gladstone conciahda Sir 
John Holker as justice of the Court of 
Appeals, though he had been the Con- 
servative attorney-general in Lord Beac- 
onsfield’s ministry, and both in and 
out of the House a bitter opponent of 
the Liberal party. 

A visitor to the superior courts must 
be struck by the dignity, the impartial- 
ity, and the wisdom with which justice 
is,administered. The judge is usually 
full of courteous attention. There is 
something parental in his attitude. He 
is quick to reprove the smallest sign of 
disrespect, and sharp in pinning down 
any inaccuracy. But in striving to un- 
derstand a confused witness or to help 
out a blundering counsel his urbanity is 
charming. He is not likely to be in- 
ferior in knowledge or experience to any 
of the counsel appearing before him, and 
what was said of Sir George Bramwell 
applies to most of his associates on the 
bench: “ How often we have had to rec- 
ognize that when, by the force of his in- 
exorable logic, he has driven us into a 
dilemma, he was prompt to hold out the 
hand of his friendship to extricate us from 
the difficulty which was overwhelming 
us! We all know, too, when necessity 
required that he should strike an incisive 
blow with the weapon of his speech, how 
apt he was to lessen the pain of the 
wound by the covering of an epigram.” 

In the minor courts it is different. 
Among county justices of the peace and 
police-magistrates there is too often an 
arrogance, a lack of discrimination, and 
a pompous display of authority in which 
personal inclinations are taken into ac- 
count rather than law. But the news- 
papers are so alert that any gross mis- 
carriage of justice is inevitably brought 
before the Home Secretary and in most 
instances rectified. The police-reports, 
however, often contain cases which show 
that the Fang whom Dickens described 
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in “ Oliver Twist” is not extinct, though 
his chances for mischief may be cur- 
tailed. The likeness is so strong that 
one could easily mistake the judge whose 
frankly-expressed opinion on the con- 
dition of barristers I have already 


quoted, for the original of this charac-. 


ter. Not long ago he was hearing a 
suit for the recovery of a debt, in which 
the defendant pleaded insufficiency of 
means, showing that his income was only 
ninety pounds, or four hundred and fifty 
dollars, a year, and that he had a wife 
and family to support, besides an invalid 
sister. 

“You are not bound to support your 
sister,” sharply said Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr. 

“ But there is no one else to support 
her,” the unfortunate man cried. 

“Yes, there is,” retorted this hu- 
mane law-giver: “there's the work- 
house.” 

“T could not let her go there,” con- 
tinued the witness. 

“You must,” persisted his worship. 
“Debts must be paid first and charity 
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dispensed afterward. As to means, | 
am beginning to learn how people can 
and do live. I had an application made 
to me for out-door relief the other day 
by a woman who supported herself, hus- 
band, and child on fifteen shillings 
[three dollars and seventy-five cents] a 
week, earned by waistcoat - making. 
Ninety pounds a year will keep a good 
home, if properly laid out; but-if a 
great part of it is spent in tobacco and 
the public-house, it is a different thing. 
I shall make an order for committal. 
People must learn to exercise self-re- 
straint.” 

We do not know what that poor fel- 
low with his wife and babies and ailing 
sister thought as he. received his sen- 
tence, but, though we are not vindictive, 
we should like to see this benevolent 
magistrate living on fifteen shillings a 
week. We should be content to let him 
have the whole sum to himself ; and it is 
certain that he would not share a penny 
of it with sister or brother or any ail- 
ing and unfortunate creature. 

Wituiam H. Riverine. 
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IKE a storm-driven and belated bird 
That beats with aimless wings about the nest, 
Straining against the storm its eager breast, 
So is my love, which by no swift-winged word 
May enter at-her heart, and there be heard 
To sing as birds'do, ere they fold in rest 
Their wings, still quivering from the last sweet quest 
When with their song and flight the air was stirred. 
Oh, if some wind of bitter disbelief, 
Some terrible darkness of estranging doubt, 
Keep it from thee, oh, now, sweet Love, reach out 
Thy hand and pluck it from this storm of grief: 
It takes no heed of alien nights and days, 
So in thy heart it finds its resting-place. 
PHILip BourKE Marston. 











T is becoming very much the fashion 
in France for theatrical people to 
write their own lives. Thus, we have 
had the autobiographies of Laferriére, 
and Duprez, and Roger, and Frederick 
Lemaitre, and lately the memoir of Sam- 
son of the Comédie Frangaise, which last 
work has already attained to the honors 
of a second edition. The once famous 
sociétatre died eleven years ago, at the 
age of seventy-eight. At the time of 
his death he had not half completed the 
story of his own life, which he brings 
down only to 1840, closing just as the 
career of his most illustrious. pupil, 
Mademoiselle- Rachel, was brightening 
into its fullest splendor. 
Samson was born at St. Denis in the 
great Revolutionary year, namely, 1793. 
He was the last child baptized in that 


city before the prohibition of religious 


ceremonies by the government. His 
father and mother were in humble cir- 
cumstances. They kept a café which 
was frequented by coachmen. They 
afterward went to Paris, where they 
opened a pawnbroking establishment, 
private enterprises of that nature not 
having been at that time suppressed 
by law. But this second business did 
not succeed any better than the first 
had done. Samson’s parents were not 
among the fortunate of this world. At 
the age of twelve the future pillar of 
the Comédie Frangaise was placed as 
a clerk in the office of an attorney at 
Corbeil. He was withdrawn, apparently 
from caprice alone, by his parents from 
this situation, where the boy was making 
good progress, and where a certain and 
honorable future was opening before 
him. But at the age of seventeen he 
was admitted to the dramatic division 
of the Conservatoire, and thenceforward 
a true vocation in life was revealed to 
im. 

Among the professors of the Con- 
servatoire at that time was the great 
actor Talma, of whom our author gives 
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us a very charming glimpse, though he 
was not numbered among the pupils of 
the renowned tragedian. “Talma,” he 
writes, “gave his lessons at his resi- 
dence more frequently than at the Con- 
servatoire: when he came there we all 
went to listen to him, for he was as 
admirable a teacher as he was an actor. 
He spoke without any pretension, and 
when he failed to remember the words 
he would finish off his phrase by saying, 
‘ Like that.’ Then his fine and mobile 
countenance terminated the expression 
of his thought with an eloquence that, 
speech could not have equalled, and 
when he joined example to precept we 
were, so to speak, breathless with ad- 
miration. It was as much as we could 
do to restrain our applause. He joined 
to great distinction of manners a charm- 
ing geniality: he was gentle and patient 
with the most rebellious natures. There 
never escaped from his lips a word that 
could embitter or discourage his scholars. 
He was unsparing of praises when they 
seemed to him deserved, and perhaps 
he erred by excess of indulgence. 
Although I did not belong to his class, 
whenever I recited to him he always had 
something kind to say to me, and I was 
the more touched by his kindness from 
the fact that on examination-days the 
other professors had for me only a cold 
silence or severe reproaches, for it was a 
long time before I conquered their good 
opinion. Therefore I was always very 
glad to see Talma among them. Weall 
loved him. The only quality that he 
lacked as a professor was punctuality. 
Absent-minded and fond of loitering, 
he was apt to forget the lesson-hour. 
When his pupils arrived at his house, 
they often found him with persons with 
whom he had made an appointment 
which he had afterward forgotten, or else 
he would talk with his pupils till an- 
other engagement would compel him to 
leave them. But when he did give one 
of these lessons, unfortunately too rare, 
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what hours, at once delicious and profit- 
able, were those for his young auditors ! 
I see him and I hear him still. De- 
prived of all stage illusion, in every-day 
dress, seated astride of a chair and with 
his eye-glass in his hand, he was as great 
a tragedian as when he trod the boards, 
and he made us shudder by reciting pas- 
sages from ‘Andromaque’ or ‘ Phédre.’ 
In the declaration of Phédre to Hippo- 
lyte I still hear him declaiming with 
passion the words, ‘ Faithful and proud, 
and savage too, withal.’ 

“No force: let not a trace of strength 
be perceived,’ he said to a Phédre of 
his class who did not seem to understand 
him: ‘remember that Phédre, consumed 
for a long time by her passion, has 
passed three days without food and 
three nights without sleep. Phédre is 
living only through the fever that 
scorches her and the vision that pur- 
sues her; she is not on the earth, she is 
in the clouds.’ And the voice of the 
great professor became veiled, as did his 
glance when he gave utterance to the 
words of Thésée’s spouse. I remember 
the impression that he produced upon 
us when teaching us the last scene of 
the first act of ‘ Polyeucte.’ At the 
moment that he goes forth to overthrow 
the idols in the temple, Néarque is held 
back by a dread which he tries to com- 
municate to his friend. To the line, 
‘But in yon temple death itself is cer- 
tain,’ Polyeucte replies, ‘But in the 
skies the martyr’s palm awaits us.’ 
Talma seemed to behold the palm-branch 
and the glory; his eyes and hands were 
raised toward heaven, and in his tones 
there was a mixture of tenderness and 
exaltation that penetrated our young 
souls and thrilled us to the heart. 

“If he forgot to come punctually at 
the appointed time, he also forgot the 
hour for leaving, and he prolonged his 
lessons far beyond the accustomed 
period. It may be imagined that we 
did not complain. 

“One day he was teaching Ray- 
mond, his dearest and best pupil, the 
réle of Séide, in ‘Mahomet.’ He had 
reached the moment when the young 
fanatic has just slain Zopire; over- 





whelmed by the horror with which his 
own crime inspires him, he falls pros- 
trate, with the words, ‘I feel my limbs 
give way.’ Arrived at that point, the 
scholar paused and looked at the master. 
‘Go on,’ said the latter: ‘why do you 
stop ?—‘ I am afraid of appearing awk- 
ward,’ said the young man. ‘I do not 
know how to act.’ And he looked im- 
ploringly at his venerated master.—‘ You 
must try,’ replied the great professor, 
rising from his seat. Our attention 
was redoubled. Talma was very care- 
fully dressed that day, and with unusual 
elegance: he had on a white cravat tied 
in a coquettish bow, a blue coat with 
metal buttons, over which he wore an 
overcoat of yellow cloth, of the style then 
called a carrick, and made with several 
capes, and tight-fitting yellow trousers, 
meeting high boots which were orna- 
mented with great bunches of yellow rib- 
bons. As it was winter, and the room 
was far from warm, Talma had not laid 
aside his carrick. He did not usually 
wear so elegant a costume when he came 
to give a lesson, and we whispered 
among ourselves, ‘The great tragedian 
is dressed for conquest.’ 

“Talma, having risen, drew near the 
stage on which Raymond was, but with- 
eut mounting it. He gave him his 
indications, showed him how to prepare 
for his fall, and then, glancing at the old 
mattress extended before our class, and 
which had never, I believe, known a 
shaking, he continued, ‘I cannot fall to 
the ground, because I should soil my 
clothes; but you will understand me 
without that. When Séide has com- 
mitted the crime, he at once compre- 
hends its horror. In his anguish and 
bewilderment, he does not see Palmire at 
his side, and he calls aloud. Exhaus- 
tion speedily succeeds to fury: he totters, 
his limbs refuse him their support, and 
he falls.’ And down went Talma on 
the dusty old mattress. He sprang up, 
brushing off with his hands the dust 
that covered him. Raymond did not 
succeed in reproducing his teacher's 
pantomime, and Talma went over the 
scene three times with him, remarking 
each time, ‘I cannot fall to the ground, 
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for fear of soiling my clothes,’ and each 
time executing the fall secundum artem 
on the old mattress.” 

Samson gained the first prize for 
comedy at the concours of the Con- 
servatoire in 1812. The political events 
of that troubled epoch interrupted his 
theatrical career for some time. His 
first appearance on any stage took place 
at Rouen, and he remained in that city 
for three years. His débfit was made in 
the réle of Scapin, in “ Les Fourberies 
de Scapin.” When, full of years and 
honors, Samson quitted the Comédie 
Frangaise, the costume he had always 
worn in that character, and which dated 
from the days of his débfits, was pur- 
chased from him and is now worn by a 
still greater actor than himself,—namely, 
the elder Coquelin. In 1819 he made 
his first appearance in Paris, at the 
Odéon, then newly rebuilt, having been 
burned down a year or two previously. 
It was not till 1826 that he joined the 
company of the Comédie Frangaise, com- 
mencing thus a long and brilliant career 
that was only closed by his retirement 
in 1863. He created many of the 
leading réles of the modern répertoire, 
one of the most successful of which was 
the character of the old Marquis in 
“‘Mlle. de la Seigliére.” He was the 
author of several charming little come- 
dies, which were played with consider- 
able success at the Théatre Francais. 

But it is chiefly as a teacher that 
Samson will be remembered by poster- 
ity. Twelve years after the death of 
Talma, at the most disastrous epoch ever 
known by the Comédie Frangaise, when 
the tragedies of Racine, Corneille, and 
Voltaire were represented at long inter- 
vals before rows of empty benches, there 
came to the ears of Samson news of 
a wonderful little girl who on Sunday 
afternoons performed the leading parts 
of the tragic répertoire at an obscure 
theatre in the Rue St. Martin. He 
writes, “I went to hear her one day, 
when she was playing in the ‘Don 
Sancho’ of Corneille, and I confess that 
she amazed me in the character of Queen 
Isabel of Castile. I was struck with the 
tragic sentiment that she displayed. 





The sacred flame burned in that frail and 
youthful form. She was then very small, 
yet, representing a queen, she dwarfed 
by her air of grandeur the actors that 
surrounded her. They were great fel- 
lows, without any theatrical experience, 
and her ease made their awkwardness 
the more conspicuous. Although com- 
pelled by her short stature to throw back 
her head when speaking to them, the 
young actress seemed to look down upon 
them. There were, however, breaks, so 
to speak, in her intelligence ; the char- 
acter was without doubt imperfectly un- 
derstood; but throughout the tragic 
accent was perceptible, throughout. the 
reality of her vocation was displayed, 
and the brilliant theatrical destiny of 
that wonderful child made itself already 
manifest. I went behind the scenes to 
congratulate her after the tragedy. She 
was then clad in male attire for the next 
piece, which was ‘ The Cloak,’ by Andri- 
eux: she was playing at the moment some 
game resembling hop-scotch, in which 
she had to hop on one foot, and it was 
in that attitude that I surprised the ex- 
queen of Spain. She listened to my 
compliment with one foot in the air, 
thanked me very prettily, and went on 
with her game. 

‘“A short time afterward she pre 
sented herself at the Conservatoire, 
where the assembled professors experi- 
enced in listening to her the same favor- 
able impression she had been accustomed 
to produce on less competent critics. 
She soon left the Conservatoire to enter 
the Gymnase. She made her débit 
there in a piece entitled ‘ The Vendean,’ 
in which she played the principal part, 
and she succeeded. But the manager 
soon saw that her talents were not of an 
order suited to his theatre. He advised 
her to study for the Comédie Frangaise, 
and I became her professor. I obtained 
for her an engagement of four thousand 
francs from Vedel. As she was totally 
uneducated, I persuaded her father to 
give her as teacher in languages and 
history the governess who taught my 
children, and who agreed to charge her 
only twenty francs a month. As for 
myself, my lessons were gratuitous.” 
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Kight months later, Mademoiselle Ra- 
chel made her débfit at the Comédie 
Frangaise in the réle of Camille, in 
“ Les Horaces,” with what result all the 
world now knows. She continued her 
triumphs by personating all the leading 
heroines of the French tragic répertoire. 
Samson ' writes enthusiastically of his 
young and wonderful pupil. “Oh, the 
magnificent evenings!” he exclaims. 
“T shall never forget them, any more 
than the mornings that I consecrated 
to the dramatic education of my mar- 
vellous pupil. I count these as among 
the brightest hours of my life. What 
quickness of perception! what truth in 
the expression! Remember that the 
child knew literally nothing,—that I was 
obliged to explain the character of tiie 
personage she was about to represent, 
and deliver a little historical lecture to 
her, before beginning our declamation 
lesson ; but once she comprehended me 
she entered completely into the spirit of 
the part. Nothing was vague, nothing 
was left to chance. She was a reciter 
of verse of the very first order, and was 
worthy from the moment of her débat 
to serve as a model of diction.” 

It is rather melancholy to read of the 
close of the relations between the able, 
enthusiastic, kindly professor and the 
great actress. Never was there a case 
of blacker ingratitude. She quarrelled 
with him incessantly, always contriving 
to bring about a reconciliation, when she 
desired it, by dint of her exquisite fas- 
cination of manner and the old man’s 
tenderness for the girl whom he had 
trained and whom he loved as his own 
child. In the year 1853 a grand com- 
plimentary benefit was tendered to Sam- 
son. Rachel had promised him to play 
Cleopatra, in ‘“‘ Rodogune,” on that oc- 
casion, but she daily changed her mind 
about the part, asking to have such an 
actor for a certain réle on one day, and 
the next demanding another one. Fi- 
nally, her continual caprices began to 
weary her indulgent old friend. She 
had broken several engagements he had 
made to go over the part with her, 
making her health the excuse, and beg- 
ging her professor to come to her house, 
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which was contrary to his custom, to 
give her a lesson. Samson consented, 
and on the appointed day he went to the 
hétel of his capricious pupil. Her car- 
riage was waiting before the door. He 
concluded that she was about to go out, 
but demanded admisgion nevertheless, 
and was informed by her valet that she 
was not at home. Indignant at such 
treatment from the hands of a woman 
who owed him so much, Samson turned 
from the door, vowing that he would 
never cross Rachel’s threshold again; 
and he kept his word. 

The next day he wrote to the great 
actress, informing her that he had given 
up all idea of having “ Rodogune” rep- 
resented at his benefit-performance, and 
that he would content himself with any 
one of her favorite réles that it would 
please her to select. Rachel’s vanity 
was sorely wounded, as she imagined 
that she alone would form the success 
of the representation, and it received a 
severer wound when she learned that 
Madame Arnould Plessy, who had also 
been Samson’s pupil, and was then in 
the full brilliancy of her beauty and her 
talent, was coming all the way from St. 
Petersburg to play for her old master. 
The representation took place. The 
programme comprised the tragedy of 
“ Andromaque,” with Rachel as Her- 
mione, and “ Les Fausses Confidences,” 
in which Madame Arnould Plessy took 
the part of the heroine. The success 
of the evening was carried off by the 
latter play. The tragedy was listened 
to but coldly: it lacked novelty. The 
curiosity of the public was aroused re- 
specting Madame Plessy, then in the 
perfection of her charms. She appeared, 
and was greeted with tumultuous ap- 
plause. Master and pupil were recalled 
after the fall of the curtain, and were 
greeted with shouts of applause and a 
perfect tempest of bouquets. After the 
play, a supper was to be given by Sam- 
son to the principal actors and actresses 
of the evening. Rachel excused herself 
in the following note: 


“ Dear M. Samson,—When I prom- 
ised to come and take supper with you 
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- this evening, I forgot that I had al- 
ready promised to sup with my mother, 
and I cannot disappoint her. My best 
compliments to Madame Arnould Plessy, 
who really played very well. 

“ Your devoted 
“ RACHEL.” 


It was her own future that Rachel 
spurned from her when she quarrelled 
with her devoted professor. After their 


final estrangement it was noted that she 
never impersonated a new character 
successfully. The night that Scribe’s 
“C@zarina” was brought out, the author, 
anticipating a brilliant success, had 
ordered a superb supper to take place 
after the performance. 


The piece was 
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a failure. Rachel, whose impersonation | 
of the Empress Catherine had ‘proved 
lamentably weak, choking with the sobs 
of mortification and wounded vanity, 
was forced to leave the table. As the door 
closed behind her, one of her fellow-actors 
of the ComédieFrangaise said signifi- 
cantly, “ C’est la revanche de Samson.” 
Unwittingly—unwillingly on his part, 
doubtless—the old professor was avenged. 

Samson died in 1871. He left be- 
hind him the name of an intelligent, 
admirable, and conscientious artiste. 
But he will be chiefly remembered as 
the teacher of the Brohan sisters, of 
Madame Arnould Plessy, and, above all, 
of the great Rachel. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 
Emerson. 


6 ig nineteenth century, as it draws 
toward its close, is losing the last 
of its famous writers, and bids fair to 
spend its latter days in intellectual bar- 
renness, like a leafless tree in December. 
Everybody has noted the coincidence of 
Longfellow and Emerson dying within 
a month of each other, and has connected 
it with the deaths, also very near to- 
gether, of George Eliot and Carlyle, 
scarcely more than a year ago. Simul- 
taneously, too, with our own great losses 
comes the news that England has just 
lost in Darwin the greatest scientific 
mind of the day and in. Rossetti a skilled 
artist in words, making a death-list of 
names which have this at least in com- 
mon, that they were all associated with 
some literary or intellectual movement 
of a generation or more past. Super- 
stition is not needed to render these co- 
incidences impressive. There is im- 
pressiveness enough in the fact that 





those to whom we looked up as highest 
in the realms of thought and song are 
being rapidly swept away, leaving no one 
on whom to bestow the title of master, 
and without the stimulus which comes 
from the presence of living creative work. 

The inroads which death has been 
making of late among the gray-heads of 
literature remind us of the fact that 
most of the writers who have made what 
we still consider the literature of our 
own day were born with the century. 
Carlyle, Emerson, Longfellow, Tenny- 
son, Victor Hugo, were all born during 
the years immediately preceding or fol- 
lowing 1800, while Goethe, Wordsworth, 
and Byron were at the height of their 
fame, and the majority made their débit 
about 1830, when the death of Goethe 
and of Scott closed a still more memo- 
rable epoch. The generation of 1800 
has long since passed its threescore and 


ten years, and one can only wonder that __ 


it has survived so long. When two or — 
three more of its honored names are 
erased from among the living, its long 
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day will be over. Meanwhile, others 
have come to maturity without founding 
any permanent school of literature: the 
masters of 1880 were substantially the 
same as those of 1830 or 1840, and we 
turn from their graves to-day to find all 
the high places of literature empty. 
The old order has passed, but the new 
is not ready to take its place. 

America has produced two great men 
who might have been selected from 
among hundreds as. types of their na- 
tionality,—men who were made of their 


country’s strongest and best fibre and | 


stamped with its most characteristic 
signs. Abraham Lincoln was one of 
these typical Americans; the other was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Both were 
possessed with that strong national 
consciousness which is the highest form 
of patriotism. Not only to the pioneer 
of the backwoods but to the student of 
Athenian philosophy it seemed good to 


be an American; both rejoiced in the. 


freshness of their country, regarding it 
as a new land with the choice before it 
of good or evil. The one a man of the 
very highest culture, the other almost 
without education, both displayed alike 
a certain rusticity in aspect and speech, 
combined with a dignity and grace of 
character far above cultivation. In fact, 
the key-note to both men was the same, 
—an absolute simplicity. Each sought 
to be completely himself; each had a 
horror of saying or doing what was ex- 
traneous or conventional, of adding a 
word for beauty’s or propriety’s sake 
to what was said purely for the sake 
of truth. Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech 
might almost have been written by 
Emerson, from its force, directness, and 
brevity of sentence. The beauty of 
Emerson’s style lies mainly in its com- 
pression, in the meaning with which 
every word and phrase is charged. He 
did not seek to put a thing artistically, 
but to define it truly; and this perfect 
exactness, guided by a melodious ear, 
produced the results of art. When the 
truth was expressed, there was no more 
to be said: hence those pregnant sen- 
tences which do not come here and there 
in his books but follow each other in 
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unbroken succession, giving the gist of.,. 
volumes in a few pages. The homely 
similes used by Emerson are brought. 
from the same storehouse from which 
Lincoln habitually drew, and toughen 
the style of the Essays, as the rough 
figures used by Socrates give strength 
to the grace of Plato. There is another 
trait, usually considered a Yankee one, 
which is seen in its finest aspect in both 
Emerson and Lincoln. It is a certain 
kindly shrewdness compounded of humor. 
and keen perception. This feature comes 
out in their way of dealing with people, 
—in Lincoln’s humorous dodging of of- 
fice-hunters and in Emerson’s smiling 
toleration of intellectual bean-eaters and 
other humbugs of his day. He heard 
all their plans for reforming the world 
with his shrewd little smile, and, when 
transcendentalism fell off under the prac- 
tical tendencies of the age, he showed that 
plain living and high thinking were still 
not wholly impracticable, by continuing 
quietly to lead as ideal a life as if Boston 
had been Athens and the date 400 B.c. 
How Carlyle would have regarded ldng- 
haired vegetarians we can easily imagine. 
The distance between the two philoso- 
phers is not, however, so great as it ap- 
pears ; the genus sham was really viewed 
by both in much the same light, and 
Carlyle wrote nothing more calculated to 
make one of the race wince than Emer- 
son’s Jove-like utterance: ‘“ What you 
are stands over you and thunders so loud 
that I cannot hear what you say to the 
contrary.” 

In fact, the two greatest thinkers of 
our time, widely as they differ in tem- 
perament and distinct as is the indi- 
viduality of each, had much the same 
message to deliver, and preached essen- 
tially the same sermon, exhorting to 
singleness of purpose, warning against 
repose and its fatal consequence, stagna- 
tion. Emerson fought the dragons of 
the mind. To keep the intellectual life 
free from all exaggeration and distor- 
tions, to clear away empty names, sym- 
bols, and unessentials, and hold stead- 
fastly to what is real,—this was his 
practice and the sum of his teaching. 
The mind to him was a kingdom as 
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. ‘complete as any realm of sense. No 
metaphysician ever abstracted himself’ 
more successfully from the conditions of 
matter or moved with such every-day 
naturalness of gait in the higher spheres 
of thought. The hero of Emerson’s 
books was not the every-day, actual man, 
but “the soul” that is man at his highest. 
Carlyle, on the other hand, in his lofti- 
est spiritual outlook, never lost sight of 
sinning, suffering man, and his writings 
- have in consequence a strength and pas- 
son, a hold upon humanity, which Em- 
erson’s do not possess. “Sin seen from 
the thought,” says Emerson, “ is a dimi- 
nution, or Jess ; seen from the conscience 
or will, it is pravity, or bad.” The for- 
mer was his own point of view, the 
latter was Carlyle’s: to him sin was a 
vital and growing thing, pushing out 
good and hindering truth. The one 
phraseology is correct on the mountain, 
the other is more comprehensible in the 
valley, but the test is everywhere the 
same. 

All attempts to foist a system upon 
Emerson or to interpret his passing com- 
mendation of this or that man into full 
acceptance of a set of doctrines have 
come from gross misconceptions of ‘his 
character and writings. He acknowl- 
edged that there was truth in all sys- 
tems. ‘Light, unsystematic, indomi- 
table, will break into any cabin, even 
into theirs.” But it is only a portion 
of the light outside; and why go within 
to see it only through the chinks? 
Emerson’s disciples do not go by the 
same name or wear a badge. His ideal- 
ism was not meant to make idealists. 
What is to be gained by study of his 
works (not by skimming them) is a 
wider mental vision, a larger comprehen- 
sion. His books not only constitute an 
admirable guide to the study of meta- 
physics, but they are a metaphysical 
training in themselves, demanding a 
similar grasp of thought and giving 
the same exactness, with the advantage 
of not entangling the mind or conduct- 
ing it, as any one school of metaphysics 
will do, to one-sided conclusions. It is 
as a touchstone against error rather 
than as a philosopher's stone that his 
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writings are valuable. Emerson may be 
said to have made the discovery of an 
identity of substance in the world of 
thought, as the spectroscope has detected 
a chemical identity in.the material uni- 
verse. 

His character, like his philosophy, was 
characterized by its unity. He was, to 
use an expression of his own, “a sym- 
metrical man.” His qualities were well 
balanced. Ruggedness and elegance, in- 
dependence and suavity, wide culture 
and simple tastes, came together to form 
not a contradiction but a perfectly har- 
monious individuality, one which im- 
pressed itself almost. as distinctly in his 
books as in his person, and was loved 
wherever he was read or heard. His 
long life was associated with almost the 
entire history of American literature ; 
its best thoughts came from his pen, its 
strongest impulses were roused in Con- 
cord among that little band of enthusiasts 
of whom he was chief. To have heard 
Emerson lecture in those days was a 
treat to store in the memory; and to 
many a young person since, the first 
reading of his books has been no less 
an event. By the death of Emerson 
the country has lost its earliest teacher 
in philosophy, the first intellectual ruler 
of its own crowning. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 
The Duty of Being Disagreeable. 


Miss CossgE, in her admirable book, 
“ Duties of Women,” speaking of the 
necessity under which one is frequently 
placed in society of listening to a kind 
of talk one does not approve,—as when 
one is compelled to listen to somewhat 
too free and light-minded comments on 
absent friends, or witty and satirical re- 
marks on those present,—points out a 
near and sure means of defence against 
such encroachments on good taste and 
morals which it is feared few will have 
the courage to make use of. “Look 
bored,” she says. The remedy, which 
at first may seem very simple, is in 
reality most difficult, for the duty of 
being disagreeable is one which com- 
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paratively few recognize, and which all 
are loath to practise. The art of much 
smiling is one which centuries of prac- 
tice have made dangerously easy, so that 
it has rather become a confirmed habit 
and second nature with the majority. 
But what misery and torture, what 
yawning depths of boredom and weary 
disgust, are often hidden beneath this 
mask of wreathed smiles ! 

The Habit of constant smiling, as prac- 
tised by the habitués of the salon and 
drawing-room, may be condemned on 
grounds both ethical and esthetic, in- 
volving as it does an offence both to 
moral consciousness and our sense of 
the fitness of things, and impairing the 
quality of both taste and conscience. 

Self-control is an excellent virtue, 
and it is a good thing when it begins 
in the facial angles. Physical repose is 
one of the signs of good breeding. The 
awkwardness of the country lad is in 
the main physical. He is a creature of. 
swinging limbs, twitching fingers, and 
uneasy postures. What to do with the 
clumsy appurtenances of hands and feet 
is the great problem with him. Yet 
how many of us have fully outgrown 
the verdant self-consciousness of our 
friend from the rural district? True, 
we have learned how to sit and stand 
quietly, how to fold the hands in negli- 
gent rest or employ them in easy, grace- 
ful gesture, how not to drop our hats or 
tread on each other’s toes.’ Whata pity 
that the spiritual counterpart to this 
physical grace and uprightness should 
be so often lacking, that the inner man 
should still be a creature of cringing, 
servile submission to false or fancied 
superiority ! 

For these smiling faces which we 
carry about with us, indicating as they 
do an amiable acquiescence in all sorts 
of belief, and the desire to placate every- 
body’s opinion, are the signs not so much 
of deep-seated hypocrisy and cowardice, 
as some of our social philosophers would 
make out, as of a kind of moral gau- 
cherie. In this impartial bestowal of 
smiles, kisses, and fervent hand-shakings 
on old and new acquaintances, false 
friends and true, we are losers not more 
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in the: old-time virtues of honesty and 
prudence than in the matter of personal 
dignity and wise self-restraint. Effu- 
siveness is the bane of good manners. 
Too much sweetening spoils the cup of 
finely-flavored Mocha, which if it had 


been more temperately seasoned might : 


have proved a refreshing and strength- 
‘ening draught. So too much flattering 
protestation in my friend’s greeting 
spoils the taste, leaving me with a sense 
of “sad satiety,” and hoping that the 
next one I meet may not love me so 
well. 

Good manners are, it is trite to say, 
founded in good morals, and must be 
inspired by an active principle of be- 
nevolence and good will, and may even 
contain an element of self-assertion, 
strong, brave, determined, though never 
disputatious or arrogant. Thus, the 
perfect lady or gentleman knows always 
how to discriminate, where to draw the 
line between the harmful and the inno- 
cent, the playful and the malicious, and 
how to distinguish between those times 
and occasions when the corners of the 
mouth may be permitted to curve upward 
ina smile, or be turned downward in dis- 
approval, or kept straight at the natural 
angle—which, whether it bespeaks in- 


difference or lack of conviction, always 


indicates a self-centred mind, capable 
of forming its own opinions and accus- 
tomed to take plenty of time therefor. 

Society talks to entertain, not to in- 
struct: so we cast thought and reflection 
to one side and apply ourselves to a 
swift and nimble understanding of the 
bright things everybody is trying to say. 
And with this game of universal enter- 
tainment on hand, it follows that so- 
ciety is very indifferent concerning the 
means she employs and the results which 
follow. She lets fly her sparkling bon 
mots hither and thither, careless, for the 
most part, whose feelings are hurt, whose 
reputation is smirched, whose happiness 
is wrecked. 

The duty of turning a calm, grave 
front, cold and unheeding, to these sly 
innuendoes, these sallies of wit, these 
light and careless criticisms, which have 





as great power to wound and disgrace 
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as to startle and amuse, becomes more 
imperative every day. But let no one 
think it will prove a duty of easy per- 
formance, this duty of “looking bored.” 
It is very difficult not to allow con- 
sideration for the feelings of those pres- 
ent to overcome our regard for the rights 
of those absent or the demands of jus- 
tice. It is always difficult to balance 


the claims of politeness on the one hand: 


and those of justice on the other; but 
politeness, as the lesser virtue of the 
two, must yield when truth and honor 
are concerned. C. P. M. 


ART MATTERS. 


The National Academy of Design, 
New York, Fifty-Seventh Annual 
Exhibition. 


YEAR by year it becomes more evi- 
dent‘that the observer who limits his 
attention to the Academy exhibitions 
can have little true knowledge of Ameri- 
can art in all its phases. Water-colors 
no longer appear there except in isolated 
examples. Black-and-white art is en- 
tirely absent. And, even with regard 
to painting properly so called, the collec- 
tion cannot be called in any sense repre- 
sentative. The older men still crowd 


its walls, and the rank and file of our. 


younger producers may be judged by in- 
numerable specimens of a discouraging 
sort. A few young and clever hands 
are also represented, but many such do 


not appear at all. The autumn exhi- 


bitions in Philadelphia, and the spring 
shows of the “Society of American 
Artists,” are, indeed, far better exem- 
plifications of what we can now accom- 
plish than are the many rooms of the 
National Academy. Of course this is a 
pity ; but, though every one regrets the 
fact, no one seems able to suggest a 
remedy. The young “Society” is too 
well established to think of merging 
itself once more in the elder institution, 
even if the officers of the latter showed 
a keen desire to have such a consumma- 
tion reached. But, to judge from the 
pictures accepted and the way in which 
they are hung, they seem to have no 
Vor. IIT, N. 8.—42 





such desire ; and the recent elections to 
fill the ranks of the Academy exhibit no. 
great appreciation of artistic merit on the: 
part of the electors. So we shall ‘prob-- 
ably go on for some time to come in: 
the way we have gone of late,—with a. 
big, motley, depressing exhibition, where- 
every man seems able to get a chance- 
to show his work, no matter how poor 
the quality may be, and with a small, 
picked, and admirable collection across. 
the street, managed by. men with no. | 
official prestige to back them, but with. 
so much talent, so much discrimination, 
and so much catholicity that each year. 
a place on their narrow walls comes. 
more and more to be looked upon. as: a. 
not-likely-to-be-disputed badge of merit.. 

The Academy exhibition was no worse: 
than it was last year, but it was certainly 
rot much better. There were eight hun- 
dred and thirty-eight works upon the 
walls, divided among no less than four 
hundred and ninety-four contributors, 
—a goodly showing, were the quality 
only as manifest as the quantity. But 
where the canvases were not actually 
poor they were usually commonplace 
and uninteresting. Few works stood 
out with much prominence; none were 
so remarkable as were last year, for ex- 
ample, the’ cativases of Mr. Fuller and 
Mr. Volk. The former did not show at 
all, and the latter only with a far inferior 
repetition of the beautiful “ Puritan 
Girl” in the snowy landscape of last 
season. Many of the best pictures were 
seen last autumn in Philadelphia, — 
among them works by Mr. Eakins, Mr. 
Boggs, Mr. Donoho, Mr. Harrison, and 
Miss Murdoch. The best portrait was 
surely Mr. Alden Weir’s half-length of 
Mr. George Maynard. His full-length 
of a lady in gray was far less perfect, 
though interesting in parts, and his large 
portrait-like canvas with the figure of a 
Dutch milkmaid standing by her great 
copper pails was hung in such a dark 
corner that its excellence could be only 
dimly apprehended. It was, however, a 
splendid piece of painting, individual in 
manner, fine though !¢w ia color, and 
strong in character. Mrs. Whitman 
sent a charming portrait of a child; and 
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Mr. Williamson and Mr. George Butler, 
Jr., others which, though very different, 
were both good in their several ways. 
Mr. John Alexander—a quite new name 
—sent two portraits most interesting 
from a technical point of view and full 
of expression, though seemingly a little 
affected in their unnatural scale of color. 
Professor Weir showed a group of six 
college-professors that was not well com- 
posed or ably handled and was dis- 
agreeably dark in hue, but interesting, 
none the less, for its attempt to deal 
with a difficult problem and for the fair 
amount of character-painting in the 
heads. Miss Emily Sartain was repre- 
sented by a lady’s portrait, one of the 
best and strongest pieces of work in the 
collection ; and there were others which 
deserved attention either for certain 
points of excellence or—as in the case 
of, alas! the president of the National 
Academy—for a quite phenomenal de- 
gree of badness. 

A couple of large figure-compositions 
attracted much popular attention, but 
were a disappointment to all who had 
seen promise in the earlier work of their 
creators. These were Mr. Shields’s 
“ Mozart Singing his Requiem,” which, 
though it showed much good painting, 
was badly composed, dull in color, and 
entirely without expression in the 
figures, and Mr. Hovenden’s “ Elaine,” 
which was crude in color, bad in light- 
ing, and utterly theatrical—which is as 
far as possible from saying it was dra- 
matic—from end to end. Mr. Gilbert 
Gaul’s “ Charging the Battery” was one 
of the best pictures of the year,—a 
moonlight scene irradiated by the fire 
from bursting bombs, with a line of 
Federal infantry charging up a slight 
ascent. The realism of the scene was 
truthfully but not too palpably insisted 
upon, the color of the canvas was good, 
and the composition, with the impetuous 
motion of the men well shown through- 
out the curving line of the column, was 
especially to ‘be praised. Mr. C. Y. 
Turner, who did such good work for the 
Water-Color exhibition, sert a large can- 
vas showing a Duseh anal, with peasants 
sealing milk fron their boais. It was 
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cleverly conceived, and individual as 
well as attractive in treatment. Less 
striking but even sounder in workman- 
ship was a smaller picture with the figures 
of a woman and child in Puritan dress 
crossing the stile of a country church- 
yard. Mr. Kappes showed the figure of 
an old rag-picker, so truthful as to be 
almost too harrowing in sentiment, and 
so strong as to be almost brutal, if I may 
so say, in treatment. Mr. Bridgman 
was not shown at his very best, though 
he seems, fortunately, to have quite 
abandoned his hard and mechanical 
manner of work in favor of the freer 
style exemplified always in his brilliant 
sketches. Mr. J. G. Brown is as popu- 
lar as ever. Whosever pictures re- 
main unsold, his always find ready 
buyers, and at no insignificant prices. 
There are other canvases which one may 


think merit such a fate more than Mr. 


Brown’s hard and inartistic, if express- 
ive, old women, or his porcelain-like 
street-boys, who have not even the merit 
of truthful character. Yet it is pleasant 
to find an artist now and then whose 
time is fully and profitably employed. 
His work has tempted many, doubtless, 
to buy American pictures who had never 
thought of such a thing before. Let 
us hope the good habit may be kept up 
when something a little higher in the 
scale becomes necessary to their growing 
taste. - 

As a whole, the landecape-work was 
more satisfactory than the figuré-paint- 
ing, though there were fewer really im- 
portant canvases in this department,— 
fewer which could rank with those of 
Mr. Weir or Mr. Eakins. Chief among 
these few was Mr. Tovsess's “ Winter 
Morning in New Jerscy,”—a canvas as 
delicate in color, as beautiful in artless 
composition, as charmaing and individual 
in sentiment, as it was unlike any of 
Mr. Inness’s previous works. With an 
amazing versatility, a constant fresh- 
ness for new impressions and readi- 
ness for new experiments, Mr. Inness 
shows also a never-failing individuality 
and a power of self-expression that give 
him, perhaps, the very foremost place 
among our landscape-painters. There is 
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such a thing in art:as grandeur of style, 
—a thing quite distinct from mere clev- 
erness, or even from strong individual- 
ity. This Mr. Inness possesses in an 
eminent degree, and it is this which 
makes almost all his work so impressive 
and so valuable. Mr. Thomas Allen 
sent some very attractive cattle-pieces ; 
Mr. Poore, a charming study of sheep 
on a snowy spring hill-side; Mr. Walter 
Palmer, a beautiful and luminous though 
very peculiar view of Venice; Mr. Bolton 
Jones, work in which he quite excelled 
his former excellent level; Mr. Low, an 
admirable tiny New-England landscape ; 
Mr. Tryon, a corn-field in autumn, with 
yellow pumpkins, that was almost as 
good; Mr. Wyant and Mr. Minor, each 
fine, sober, and accomplished canvases ; 
Mr. W. T. Richards, Mr. Quartley, Mr. 
Smillie, Mr. Gifford, Mr. Shurtleff, and 
Mr. Farrer, average specimens of their 
well-known styles;, and Mr. Bunce, a 
number of studies valuable only for 
color, but very valuable indeed in that 
one point. Mr. Ryder was poetical 
and charming, as always, but not at 
his very best. 

In the way of marines, finally, the 
most important were some by Mr. 
Harry Chase, that did not fulfil the 
great promise of his earlier examples, 
and a large moonlight view by Mr. 
Dana, showing the frigate “ Constitu- 
tion” chased by English cruisers. This 
was very good, of course, but by no 
means to be compared with the splendid 
“Moonlight off the Coast of France,” 
recently acquired by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

M. G. V. R. 


ANECDOTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Professional Juror. 

THE census-taker has not found him, 
the statistician has not counted him, but 
the professional juror is nevertheless an 
existing fact. It is true that the law 


does not contemplate him or make pro- 
vision for him, any more than it does for 
the lobbyist ; yet the one is as evitable 
an adjunct to the administration of jus- 
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tice as the other is to the furtherance 
of legislation. The professional juror is 
never a young man: on the contrary, he 
is usually past middle age. He is pos- 
sessed of considerable intelligence and a 
fair education, and it is even possible that 
in former days he has been a member of 
the bar. He has lived too fast, and has 
met with financial and social reverses, 
but he still maintains his accustomed air 
of semi-gentility. His suit of rusty 
black, however frequent the patches may 
be, is ordinarily neatly brushed, and his 
collar and wrist-band are usually clean 
and white—an evidence, perhaps, of 
careful and still loving hands at home. 
It is very seldom that he becomes so 
grossly intoxicated as to be senseless or 


“helpless; ‘but you never see him when 


you cannot detect traces of recent alco- 
holic indulgence. As for smoking, he 
gave that up years ago, but will always 
take a cigar to please a friend. 

He is very fond of conversation, and 
is somewhat addicted to the use of pro- 
fane language. He has always been a 
politician. He was at one time a power 
in politics. He attributes his downfall 
sometimes to the ingratitude of his polit- 
ical friends and sometimes to the shifting 
wheel of political fortune. He takes a 
deep interest in the politics of the day, 
but his particular delight is in recount- 
ing his political experiences of former 


ears. 
It must not be supposed that sitting 
on juries is the sole occupation of the 
professiohal juror. He finds various 
kinds of employment in the offices about 
the court-house. The sheriff often has 
a little work for him to do, and the law- 


yers frequently use him in matters too 


petty to warrant personal attendance and 
too complicated to be intrusted to the 
office-boy. 

His chief occupation, however, and 
his favorite one, is that of juror. It is 
always to be presumed that the jury com- 
missioners and sheriff select the. panel by 
lot, according to the laws of the State; 
but it is to be noted that blind chance 
strikes the professional juror with mys- 
terious frequency. Neither does it follow 
that because his name is not on the regu- 
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lar list his occupation is therefore entirely 
gone. There is the special.venire, often 
made necessary in important cases, and 
there are the talesmen, called frequently 
during a protracted session of court. It 
is not often, in such an emergency, that 
his name is missed. 

He occupies a favorite seat in the front 
row of spectators’ benches at that ex- 
tremity which is nearest the witness- 
stand. When his name is called he 
greets it with a look of indignant sur- 
prise; then, taking his hat and cane, he 
makes his way to the jury-box with the 
air of a man whose large and important 
business interests demand his entire time, 
and whose detention on the jury will 
necessitate the loss of some hundreds of 
dollars daily so long as he is compelled 
to remain. As soon as the oath is taken, 
however, his face loses this expression, 
and he settles himself comfortably in his 
chair to await proceedings. But there is 
nothing listless in his manner: he pays 
the strictest attention to the testimony 
of witnesses, and watches closely the 
development of the case. He does not 
consider the arguments of counsel a bore, 
he never, by any chance, falls asleep 
during an address to the jury, and he 
is careful to catch every word of the 


judge’s charge. In the jury-room he | 


takes a leading part in the controversy, 
and superintends the progress of the bal- 
loting. His supreme moment, however, 
is when he marches back, with his fel- 
lows, into the court-room, and, in answer 
to the formal question of the clerk, pro- 
duces and hands over the verdict, signed 
by himself as foreman. 

A question might possibly arise con- 
cerning the integrity of the professional 
juror. It would need to be answered 
conditionally. If he is without preju- 
dice, either by reason of pecuniary emol- 
ument, political influence, or personal 
friendship, he desires to give, and usually 
does give, a fair, reasonable, and con- 
scientious decision. But he never re- 
gards as improper a proposal looking 
toward a favorable verdict, and he never 
betrays a confidence or a consideration 
given with that end in view. A profes- 


_ sional juror of some twenty years’ stand- 











ing said to the writer, in a burst of confi-- 
dence and friendship, “If your client is 
poor and his adversary is rich, don’t select 
gentlemen of my general occupation to 
sit on your jury: the chances would be 
against you.” This man was perhaps 
the most perfect specimen of his class, 


-and would not have admitted so much 


had it not been that he was growing. 
somewhat feeble through age, and had 

it not been also that he and the writer 
were closeted in the rear room of a quiet 
inn, with something very warm to drink 

in front of the old man. “I must: say, 

however,” he added, “to the credit of 
suitors and parties in court, that it is only 

occasionally that we receive a direct con- 

sideration for a favorable verdict; but, 

when we do, we stand faithfully by the 

contract. 

“Do you remember that ejectment 
case of H- Brothers against L——? 
You don’t; because it was before your 
time. Well, I was on that jury. There 
was a large amount of valuable prop- 
erty involved, and I had excellent rea- 
sons—most excellent reasons, you under- 
stand—for making every effort to obtain 
a certain result, and I did obtain it, too; 
but I shall never forget how N 
(poor fellow! he’s been dead these five 
years ),—who had managed the case with 
consummate skill, and who expected a 
verdict for his client as much as he ex- 
pected to live to hear it,—brought his 
clinched hand down on the table with a 
bang, and swore that there was only one 
thing in all the universe that the Al- 
mighty didn’t know, and that was what 
the verdict of a traverse jury would 
be.” 

The professional juror indulged in a 
hearty laugh, took another swallow or 
two of the warm beverage, and went on: 
“No, we never disappoint those who 
have reason to depend on us. I know 
of but one exception in all my twenty 
years’ experience, and then I did it my- 
self. It was in that infanticide case 
against Alice R——-. That was before 
your time, too; but you have heard 
something about it. There was a strong 
defence expected, and the parties back- 
ing the prosecution—they were wealthy 
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.. and influential, too—were moving heav- 





en and earth to secure a conviction. 
They had good reason, you understand, 
for wanting to get the girl out of the 
way. Well, I was seen in the matter. 
I shouldn’t want to tell you how much 
they gave me,—you wouldn't believe it ; 
but I set out to get on that jury. I got 


on it, too... I was the last man called 


from the special venire, and the defence 
had exhausted its challenges. When 
it came to the evidence for the defend- 
ant, there was scarcely any. They broke 
down completely. Everybody knew that 
the verdict had got to be ‘guilty.’ On 
the first ballot in the jury-room we stood 
eleven for conviction to one for acquit- 
tal. I laughed in my sleeve at the ease 
with which I had earned that fee, and 
we all went to work to bring over the 
other juror. It wasn’t as easy a task as 
we had supposed. We argued with him 
all day and all night and well along into 
the next afternoon. 

“Then we went into court and re- 
ported that we couldn’t agree; but the 
court declined to discharge us, and sent 
us back. Well, sir, I used every power 
of logic, entreaty, abuse, and bribes that 
I possessed till twelve o'clock that night, 
but the man was firm asarock. Then 
I was exhausted, and lay down on the 
floor, with my coat for a pillow, and 
went to sleep. The other ten were 
already sleeping. By and by I heard 
somebody sobbing. I think that was 
what wakened me. I looked up, and 
there was that obstinate juror, sitting 
with his face in his hands, and his hands 
on the table, and crying like a child. I 
didn’t stir. I thought he had broken 
down and would agree with us. Pretty 
soon he became quieter, and then he got 
down on his knees and began to pray. 
I have never heard such another prayer 
as that: it was not very loud, but it was 
terribly earnest. He couldn’t seem to 
help sobbing all the time, and before he 
had been praying five minutes I found 
myself crying too. Strange, wasn’t it? 
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died, and that was twenty years earlier. 
But, somehow, I couldn’t help it, he 
prayed so with his whole soul. ‘If I 
am wrong,’ he said, ‘set me right; but 
if I am right, give me strength, O God, 
to hold out to the end. Thou knowest 
that this poor, betrayed, fatherless girl 
was maddened with the sneers of the 
world and driven by her own shame to 
send her innocent little babe to the 
world of innocence, where she dared not 
follow it because of her sin. - Thou 
knowest the awful weakness of human- 
ity, and thou art pitiful as well as just. 
Oh, teach my fellow-jurors to be as piti- 
ful as thou. Teach them to be compas- 
sionate, like the compassionate Christ ; 
teach them mercy, mercy, mercy!’ He 
didn’t say any more aloud after that; 


-but I couldn’t begin to tell you how 


long he stayed there on his knees. . And 
I didn’t get to sleep again that night. 
The evidence, pitiful as it was, hadn’t 
affected me in the least; the plea of 
the most eloquent member of the bar 
hadn’t touched the first chord of sym- 
pathy ; but, after that prayer, I began 
to waver, and before morning came I 
had turned. And, sir, you never saw s0 
glad a man in your whole life as that 
juror was when I told him I had come 
over to his side. We went to work to- 
gether, then, he and I, and at five o’clock 
in the afternoon that jury brought in a 
verdict of ‘ not guilty.’ : 

“Strange thing, wasn’t it? I never 
did it before, and I’ve never done it 
since. ‘Those people never forgave me, 
though I returned every cent of their 
money ; but that girl has been happily 
married these ten years. Of course,” 
added the professional juror, as the in- 
terview came to a close,—“ of course you 
understand that this is all in the strictest 
confidence.” 

As the old man died a year ago, it is 
hoped that the relation of this incident 
will not be considered a betrayal of 
trust. H. G. 
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“Thomas Carlyle: A History of the First 
Forty Years of his Life,—1795-1835.” By 
James Anthony Froude. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Ir was Carlyle’s desire, we are told by 
Mr. Froude, “that of him no biography 
should be written. . . . No one, he said, 
was likely to understand a history the 
secret of which was unknown to his 
closest friends.’ It may be doubted, 
however, whether any life has ever been 
so fully and unreservedly exposed to the 
public view as his will have been when 
the records of it are completed. Nor will 
this be wholly or chietly owing to Mr. 
Froude’s determination to suppress noth- 
ing that could throw light upon the 
subject. Absence of concealment would 
have been of little moment if the means 
of revelation had been deficient. These 
are, however, as ample as could be de- 
sired. They are not only. abundant, au- 
thentic, and minute, but they are self- 
illuminated, needing no fine insight, 


sympathy, or imaginative power on the 
part of the biographer to interpret or 


irradiate them. They consist for the 
most part of Carlyle’s own letters and 
written recollections ; and, whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may exist as to the 
value of Carlyle’s views or teachings, no 
one denies his extraordinary power of 
giving vividness to the relation of details. 
It would be generally acknowledged that, 
with a genius akin to that of the poet, 
the dramatist, or the writer of fiction, 
he stands almost alone in the application 
of this faculty to the presentation of ac- 
tual facts. Ideal forms and conceptions 
were outside of his scope, and were also 
unnecessary to him for producing the 
effect which is their chief aim and pur- 
pose;—the representation of the real in 
its full significance, with intensity and a 
simultaneous action on the intellect and 
the emotions. It is not, therefore, re- 
markable that whatever came from his 
pen or from his lips bore the stamp of his 
peculiar power. His impressions were 
always strong, direct, and full of color, 
and he had no need to wait for moments 
of inspiration to assort and reproduce 
them. To read his account of a thing 
is, as nearly as language can have this 
result, to see it as he saw it. Hence the 

picture of his early life and surroundings, 
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as given in the “ Reminiscences” and 
in the two volumes now before us, is 
scarcely to be matched by anything of 
the same kind in literature. External 
circumstances, including such as are 
more often hinted at than fully disclosed, 
are set before us in clear and indelible 
lines, and inward struggles and self-com- 
munings are exhibited with the same 
frankness and force. There will be no 
difficulty, therefore, about knowing Car- 
lyle, in the common acceptation of the 
term : as to understanding him, that will, 
of course, depend on the reader’s fac- 
ulty of comprehension. If there were 
no glaring inconsistencies in his nature, 
it had the complexities as well as the 
depth to render it a fit subject of psycho- 
logical study. Few men, for example, 
have been so penetrated and absorbed by 
the sense of an. unseen universe, and yet 
few have ever been less able to abstract 
themselves from the pettiest troubles of 
human existence. Humility and arro- 
gance, self-renunciation and self-absorp- 
tion, tenderness and harshness, severe 
exactness and proneness to exaggerate, 
the bravest endurance and the extremest 
impatience and irritability, were curi- 
ously united in him, and those who 
find an easy clue to these contradic- 
tions will, we Bs acer be merely 
following the guidance of their prepos- 
sessions or their several temperaments. 
We know of no closely analogous case 
save that of Beethoven, which too pre- 
sents a problem that cannot be fully ex- 
plained by poverty, lack of appreciation, 
and constant physical discomfort on the 
one hand, and consciousness of great 
sir and a high purpose on the other 

and. What alone seems to us certain 
is that in each case the sources of weak- 
ness were also sources of strength, that 
in each both the genius and the character, 
instead of reaching a more perfect devel- 
opment, would have come still further 
short of it had the seeming hindrances 
and occasions for struggle been removed. 
Nor is this a view based on mere general 
propositions or common experience: in 
the case of Burns or of Rousseau, the re- 
verse might possibly have age true; 
but Carlyle acknowledged the ‘ blessed- 
ness of poverty’ for himself, and Bee- 
thoven’s periods of comparative ease 
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were also the least fruitful. This fact 
makes the story of what each underwent 
not less but more pathetic. No man, 
assuredly, ever rose to eminence a a 
more po ie road than that which Car- 
lyle was doomed to tread. When he had 
reached his fortieth year and the full 
maturity of his powers it was still a 
question whether he would be able to 
earn a bare subsistence by his pen or be 
forced to “‘give up the game, abandon 
literature, buy spade and rifle, and make 
for the backwoods of America.’’ The 
entries in his journal at the close of this 
year, when he was beginning to write 
‘The French Revolution,” are sadder 
and more despondent than at any former 
period: ‘“ Twelve o’clock has just struck : 
the last hour of 1834, the first of a new 
year. Bells ringing (to me dolefully). 
A wet wind blustering. . . . The fu- 
ture looks too black round me, the pres- 
ent too doleful, unfriendly. My first 
friend, Edward Irving, is dead above 
three weeks ago. I am friendless here, 
or as good as that. My book cannot get 
on, though I stick to it like a bur. Why 
should I say, Peace, peace, when there is 
no peace? May God grant me strength 
to do or to endure aright what is ap- 
' pointed me in this coming, now com- 
mencing, division of time. Let me not 
despair,—nay, I do not in general. 
Enough to-night, for 1am done! Peace 
be to my mother and all my loved ones 
that yet live. What a noisy inanity in 
this world!” 

For most readers the strongest interest 
of these volumes will probably centre on 
the picture they give of Carlyle’s domes- 
tic relations, and especially on the story 
of his marriage. bn this subject Mr. 
Froude has much to say beyond what 
is told in the letters, and his theory is 
one which neither their general tenor nor 
the facts disclosed in them seem to su 
port. He ranges himself, so to speak, 
on the side of the wife, and by so doing 
conveys the idea of an absolute division 
of interests and sympathies which cer- 
tainly never existed. His comments on 
Carlyle’s relations with Jeffrey are still 
stranger, his excuses for a half-patron- 
izing, half-insolent letter of Jeffrey’s, and 
his unwarranted remark that Carlyle 
never wholly pardoned him “ for having 
made his brother’s fortune,” suggesting 
the inquiry, Is Mr. Froude also among 
the snobs? It would at least seem as if 
he were ready to join in condemning his 
hero’s character and conduct on every 
mooted point in the hope of thereby gain- 
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ing assent to his private theory that Car- 
iyle was “a prophet” or—nothing. There 
can be no adéquate estimate of him, ac- 
cording to this view, until his political 
opinions and predictions are confirmed 
or falsified by the event. “If he was 
wrong, he has misused his: powers, . . . 
and _ his own desire for himself would be 
the speediest oblivion of his person and 
his works. . . Time only can show 
how this will be.’’ For our own part, we 
prefer to form our conclusions without 
waiting for light that is to dawn in the 
remote future. Mr. Froude admits that 
the world has not heeded Carlyle’s warn- 
ings; and, this being the case, of what 
use will they have been even if proved 
true? To have played the part of Cas- 
sandra would be a sorry reputation for a 
man of genius. But Carlyle’s fame rests 


on surer ground than this, and men can 
afford to acknowledge his greatness and 
pinning 


venerate his memory without 
their faith to his political creed. 


Recent Novels. 

“Heaps of Money.” By W. E. Norris. 
(Leisure Hour Series.) New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

“Castle and Town.” By Frances May Peard. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“Count Silvius.” an the German of 
Georg Horn, by M. J. Safford. New York: 
George W. Harlan. 

“The Four MacNicols.” By William Black. 
New York: Harper & Brother. 


“Heaps oF Money” is, we believe, 
Mr. Norris’s first book; and it is a good 
thing to be said of a first book that, 
while it is fairly readable, it is not so 
noteworthy as its successors. In motive 
it resembles “ Matrimony’”’ rather than 
‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,”’ aiming to de- 
pict society as it really is—holding the 
mirror for all the petty vices which af- 
ford food for laughter,—instead of offer- 
ing us lofty and beautiful ideals. The 
story is that of a young girl, Linda How- 
ard, who, after an experience of poverty, 
makeshifts, and social ostracism on the. 
Continent with her scapegrace father, 
longs for “ heaps of money” and finally 
has her wish come to pass. Infinite had 
been her mortifications, numberless her 
failures, and sharp her pangs of enforced 
insignificance, but she had held her 
course through difficulties and dangers 
with good taste, good sense, and a certain 
gayety which had won her many ad- 
mirers, among others a young English- 
man of good family, Arthur Mainwaring. 
The scene opens in the neighborhood of 
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Dresden, where: Mi. Howard and- Linda. 
are living with few acquaintances’ beyond 
some ‘young, officers Who’ come to. the 
house to play cards. with ‘the father and. 
admire the daughter, .This situation is 
worked out with. ‘ease, dash, and -consid- 
erable humor. Mr. Howard, vulgar, a 
little disreputable, yet maintaining. a 


* . certain amount of, starch, Linda,: op- 
pressed .by her household. cares, young, . 


with few of the follies of youth, feeling 
a little sick and giddy with the incessant 
whirl, the young Englishman who comes. 
to play duets, and the whole entourage, 
are very well presented. The scene on 
the Brithlische Terrasse, where father 
and daughter go with Mainwaring to re- 
fresh themselves with ices and listen to 
the band, and where they encounter 
some of the young man’s aristocratic 
English friends, is given with spirit. 
The duel has no particular novelty, for 
duels were ‘worn a little threadbare of 
interest long ago, but Mr. Norris at his 
best has the gift of bringing in familiar 
incidents with a grace and. parenthetic 
lightness which atone for their being a 
little commonplace. The interest of the 
book, however, all centres on Linda as 
a poor girl, and after her accession to 
a magnificent fortune the charm wanes. 
Whether the writer wishes to point the 
moral that “‘ heaps of money” may bring 
no increase of happiness and no widening 
resources for imprévement, or whether 
he is a little tired of his subject, we will 
not undertake to decide. 
Linda’s career as a rich woman is sur- 
prisingly devoid of intelligent action, 
and we do not wonder that she sighed 
for the bright, busy, useful life she 
had left behind. There is, nevertheless, 
much to commend in the novel, and the 
worth of all its favorable indications has 
been admirably proved by the success of 
“* Matrimony.” 

Miss Peard has shown us before how 
closely she could enter into the spirit of 
Continental life and reproduce it without 
assuming the tone or the prejudices of an 
Englishwoman. “ Castle and Town’’ is 
astory of German provincial life in which 
the noble Von Tellenbachs and the bour- 
geoise Meyers, in spite of their dissimilar 
education, traditions, and aspirations, are 
brought together to work out their des- 
tinies. Baron von Tellenbach has be- 
come impoverished, and has little with 
which to endow his son save the family 
name and honors, while Meyer, the suc- 
cessful owner of the Iron-Works, has a 
daughter whose marriage-dowry is five 


. 
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hundred fhousand marks. A solution of 
the -baron’s enigma how to his es- 
tate is presented by Meyer, who .offers 
his aati in marriage to the ‘young 
Baron,"Rudolf. “However. - satis ators 
this might -have been’to:the-elders, the- 
-more ‘headstrong, and Supraction® apa ee 
people rebel. Wanda rejects” KR dolf 
while Rudolf rushes: off to -m@ke his : 
living, instead of succeeding tothe for- : 
tune to which he had hitherto supposed ° 
his birth entitled him. How’Wanda, 
‘with her beauty, wilfulness, and indig- 
nant longing for pure and disinterested 
love, is finally won, and by whom, we 
leave the reader to discover. i‘ 

While Miss Peartl’s book treats of quiet 
country life, “‘Count Silvius” takes us 
into the midst of a brilliant German city, 
and offers us widely differing groups of 
characters, and a plot intricate-and almost 
exciting, except that it is overladen with 
incident and encumbered with some un- 
real and rather clumsy contrivances. 
Like “ Castle and Town,” it is the story 
of a noble who is reduced to the necessit 
of earning his own bread, while in this 
book Count Silvius, having shown that 
he could gain a fo.tune after losing that 
which he inherited from his sires, is re- 
warded by the discovery of hidden treas- 
ure of enormous value on the hereditary 
estate, which he has bought back. . Al- 
though he is the title-character, the 
greatest interest of the story turns upon’ 
the experiences of Ada Turneyssen,* 
which, if not exactly life-like, are sen~ 
sational and exciting in a strange degree. 
The endless succession of personages 
whose individuality does not impress it- 
self upon the reader embarrasses the story, 
but it possesses strong traits and develops 
at times real interest. 

If Mr. Black’s little book, ‘‘ The Four 
MacNicols,” had come at Christmas-time, ~ 
there would have been no doubt as to the 
best book for boys the season afforded. 
Anything so fresh and breezy, so imbued 
with the spirit of real boyhood, we do not 
remember to have seen for many a day. 
And in this epoch of make-believe adven- 
tures it is a good thing to read of real 
boys who put their pride and ambition 
into their mere pleasure-trip, work faith- 
fully and do their best, and, when their 
pleasuring is over, take the hard, genuine’ 
work of the world with the same spirit: , 
Although it is a book for boys, people 
of any age may read the story of “ The 
Four MacNicols” with delight, and feel 
the weary years drop off their shoulders 





meanwhile. 








